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THE ERRING. 


BY ALICE CAREY, 


“The quality of mercy is not strained: 
It em like the gentle rain from heaven 


Upon t 


e place beneath: it is twice blessed; 


Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 

The throned monarch: better than his crown: 

His sceptre shows the,force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings: 

But mercy is above his sceptred sway; 

It is enthroned inthe hearts of kings; 

It is an attribute of God himself; 

And éarthly, power doth then show likest God’s, 

When mercy seasons justice.’’—MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


If there be one prayer more than another that } 
we need always in our hearts, it ig the ‘Lead us 
not into temptation.” How many, treading in 
as straight a path, and with as'firm a step, per- | 
haps, as ourselves, worn and weary, too, it may} 
be, with the toils of the long and hard way, beck- } 
oned aside into what seemed some cool! and shel-; 
tered nestling-place of rest, have turned from the} 
narrow way, and been lost forever. Vain, hence- { 
forth; are all their struggles; darkly between} 
them and the confidence of the world, between 
them and the friendships they have broken, and, 
most/of all, between them and their own self- 

t, lifts ‘‘the hand of an all-pitiless demon,” 
evermore. 

Is not this a retribution terrible enough—that 
men ‘and women, too, should pause from. their 
own avocations, and with hauglity words and 
withering looks, coldly measure the distance be- 
tween themselves and the fallen, even when 
themselves have kept the way with feeble and} 
faltering steps, and when the very error they 
affect so to despise, has shone up like alight: re- 
vealing the hideous darkness into which they else 
would have gone? Forit is of the erring I speak, 
now, and not of the criminal. Darkened: from } 
its primal beauty the soul may be, yet still it is 
exceeding precious, else in Heaven would there 
not be such joy over one sinner that repenteth. 

If we have kept our robes from the dust, and 
our hands and our hearts clean, surely we can 
afford to be cliaritable and merciful towards those 
who have hot; but even if so, we are yet alike 
subject to vanity, and the best and worthiest man 
or woman has reason to cry out, ‘Lord, be mer- 
ciful to me, a sinner,” before the holy Searcher of 
hearts. 

Mercifulest. of all, when the wicked woman 
was brought before Him, was He, who Himself 
was without sin, saying, ‘‘Neither do I condemn 
thee.’’ 

Vou. I—No. 4. 1 








To the dark hall of Pilate the multitude throng: 
Who is it that follows so meekly a'ong— 
Unheeding the foreheads with diadems bound, ' 
And the blaze of the jewels and girdles around, 
And even the scoffer that mocks at her prayer/— . 
The Mary forgiven of Jesus is there. 


Who pps Hay thorns plaited—the cross and’ the 
nails, POS 

As the spirit that cried, «I will follow thee,?? fails? 

The sun at the noon-tide his brightness refuse, 

As they cry in derision; ‘‘Hail,; King of the Jews‘ 

The spear of the Roman, ‘the writhe and’ the: 
prayer?— : 

The Mary whom Jesus forgave still is there. 


The third morn is breaking—how lovely the forms 
That are bearing sweet roses and spice in their. 
arms! 
But the white brow of beauty is saddened with woe, 
The dark locks are down on her bosom of ‘snow, 
As she sits on the rock by the tomb in despair,— 
’Tis Mary whom Jesus forgave that is there. 


She folds her pale hands on her desolate heart, < 
And takes up her spices and myrrh to depart; 

But, lo! at her feéet ere are pane ws of gold, 
The tidings that Jesus is risen are told— 

And “glory and honor” are mixed with her prayer, 
As she hastens to Galilee—Jesus is there. int: 


One little act of kindness, which says to's de- 
generate brother; “I also am a man,” and, con:' 
sequently, alike subjectyto temptation with your- 
self, will do more for the"building up of a ruinous 
humanity, than ‘all the fiery-tipped arrows that: 
ever went hissing from indignant hands.» ° 

I have little charity for that self-righteousness" 
which mingles with its abhorrence of error 6 
pity for the erring. - Breathings of wrath and de- 
nunciation fill the: world, chilling ‘that best 
warmth that radiates from the heart, where Love: 


sits brooding over an ,” and dark- 
ening the great ight at continually round. 
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about us.all. We leave the wretched to “uncom-} fine batch of bread, and they would neither lend 


forted and friendless solitude,” where within the 
fiery circle of evil thought, ‘‘The soul emmoulds 


its essence, hopelessly deformed by sights of 


evermore deformity.”’ 


With other ministrations, thou, O Nature! 

Healest thy wandering and distempered child; 

qos pourest on him thy soft influences, 
hy sunny hues, fair forms and breathing sweets, 

Thy melodies of words and winds and waters! 

Till he relent and can no more endure 

To be a jarring and a dissonant thing 

Amid this general dance and minstrelsy; 

But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 

His angry spirit healed and harmonized 

By the benignant touch of love and beauty. 

There is less total depravity in the world than 
we are apt to imagine, and I doubt not but there 
is something good in almost every nature which 
the leaven of kindness might reach, and’ so’ the 
whole man be regenerated. Wink a 

Who can read the beautiful text with which I 
have prefaced this brief plea, and not. be in love 
with mercy? 


MY FIRST CANADIAN LOAF. 


FROM “ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH,” BY MRS, MOODIE. 
After reducing the log cabin into some sort of 





“order, we contrived, with the aid of a few boards, 
to make'a’ bed-closet for poor Tom Wilson, who 


continued to shake every day with the pitiless 
ague. There was no way of admitting light and 
air into this. domicile, which opened into. the 
eral apartment, but through a square hole cut 
m one of the planks, just wide enough to admit a 
man’s head through the aperture. Here we 
made Tom a comfortable bed on the floor, and 
did the ‘best we could .to nurse him’ through his 
sickness. His long, thin face, emaciated with 
disease, ‘and surrounded by huge black whiskers, 
and a beard of a week’s growth, looked perfectly 
pcaregeg § He had only to stare, at the. baby to 
ighten her almost out of her wits. 
“How fond that young one is of me,” he would 
say; ‘‘she cries for joy at the sight of me.” 
As,Tom slowly recovered, and began to regain 
his:appetite, his soul sickened over the salt beef 
and. pork, which, owing to our distance from 
— + —, formed our principal fare. He positively 
refused to touch the sad d,as my Yankee 
neighbors appropriately térmed the unleayen- 
ed cakes in the pan; and it was,no easy matter 
to send‘a man on horseback eight, miles to fetch 
.& loaf of bread. 

. “Do, my dear Mrs. Moodie, like a good Chris- 
‘tiam.ag you are, give me a morsel of the baby’s 
‘biscuit, and try and make,us ‘some decent. bread. 
The stuff your servant gives us is uneatable,”’ 
said Wilson to me, in most implering accents. 

‘Most willingly. But-I have no yeast; and I 
ane baked in one of those strange kettles in my 
‘ ith 

4 to. old Joe’s wife and. borrow some,” 
i4tthey are always) borrowing of you.”’ 
went acrdss,the field, but.soon returned. 
into his jug—it was empty. “No luck,” 







I 
said:he; ‘those stingy wretches had just baked a 
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nor sell a loaf; but they tcld me how to make 
their milk-emptyings.” 

‘‘Well, discuss the same;”’ but I much doubted 
if he could remember the recipe. 

«You are to take an old tin pan,” said he, sit- 
ting down on the stool}, and poking the fire with 
. , 


i¢k. ; : 

‘Must it be ari old brie?” said I, laughing. 

“Of course; they said so.’’ 

“And what am [ to put into it?” 

“Patience; Jet me begin at the beginning. 
Some flour and some milk—but, by George! I’ve 
forgot all. about it. I was wondering as I came 
across'the field, why they called the yeast milk- 
emptyings, and that put the way to make it 
quite out of my head. But never mind; it is only 
ten-o’clock by my watch, I have nothing to do; 
I will go again.’ 

He went. Would I had, been there to hear 
the colloquy between him and Mrs. Joe; he de- 
scribed it something to this effect: — 

Mrs. Joe: ‘‘Well; stranger, what do you want 
now?” 

Tom: “I have forgotten the way you told me 
how to make the bread.” 

Mrs. Joe: “I never told you how to make 
bread. I guess you area fool. People have to 
raise bread before they can bake it. Pray who 
sent you tolmake game of me? I guess somebody 
as wise get pself.’” 
_ Tom: “The lady at whose house I am stay- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Joe: '‘*Lady! I can tell you that we have 
no ladies: here. So the old woman who lives in 
the old log shanty in the hollow, don’t know how 
to make bread: A clever wife that! Are you 
her husband?” (Tom shakes his head.) ‘Her 
brother?” (Another shake.) “Her son? Do 
you hear? or are you deaf?’”’ (Going quite close 
up to him.) M 

Tom (moving back): ‘Mistress, I’m not deaf; 


and who or what I am is nothing to you. Wilk 


you oblige me by telling me how to make the 
mill-emptyings; and this time I'll put it down in 
thy pocket book.” 

Mrs. Joe (with a strong sneer): ‘Mill-empty- 
ings!’ Milk, I told you. So you expect me to 
answ: rquestions, and give back nothing in 
retaaeeGet you gone; I'll tell you no more 
about i”: i 

Tom (bowing very low): «‘Thank you for your 
civility. . Is the old woman who lives in the little 
shanty near the apple-trees more obliging?” 

Mrs. Joe: «That's my husband’s mother. You 
may try. Iguess she'll give you an answer.” 
(Exit, slamming the door in his face.) | 

“And what did you do then?”’ said I. 

«Oh, went of course. The door was open, and 
I reconnoitred the premises before I ventured in. 
I liked the phiz of .the old woman a deal better 
than that:of her daughter-in-law, although it was 
cunning and ‘inquisitive, and as sharp as a 
needle. She. was .busy shelling cobs of Indian 
corn into a barrel. I rapped at the door... She 
told me to come in, and in I stepped. She asked 
meif I wanted ‘her. “I toll -her my errand, at 
which she laughed heartily. 

Old woman: “You are Teas the old country,1 
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guess, or you would know how to make milke | 
emptyings. Now, I always prefer “tegmee 5/4 
ings. They make the best bread. The milk, I) 
opine, gives it a sourish taste, and the bran is the | 
least trouble.” 

Tom: “Then let us have the bran, by all) 
means. How do you make it?” 

Old woman: “I put a double handful of bran 
into a small pot, or kettle, but a jug will do, and 
a tea-spoonful of salt; but mind you don't kill it} 
with salt, for if you do, it won’t rise. I then add 
as much warm water, at blood-heat, as will mix) 
it into a stiff batter. I then put the jug into a 
pan of warm water, and set it on the hearth near 
the fire, and keep it at the same heat until it 
rises, which it generally will do, if you attend to 
it, in two or three hours’ time. When the bran 
eracks at the top, and you see white bubbles 
rising through it, Pkg may strain it into your 
flour, and lay your d. It makes good bread.” 

Tom: ‘‘My good woman, I am greatly obliged 
to you. We have no bran; can you give me a 
small quantity?” 

Old woman: “I never give any thing. You 
Englishers, who come out with stacks of money, 
ean afford to buy.” 

Tom: ‘Sell me a small quantity.” 

Old woman: “I guess I will.” (Edging quite 
close, and fixing her sharp eyes on him.) «You 
must be very rich to buy bran.” 

Tom (quizzically): «Oh, very rich.” 

Old woman: ‘How do you get your money?” 

Tom (sarcastically): I don’t steal it.” 

Old woman: ‘‘Pr’aps not.’ I guess you'll soon 
let others do that for you if you don’t take care. 
Are the people you live with related to you?” 

Tom (hardly able to keep his gravity): “On 
Eve’s side. They are my friends.’ 
Old woman (in surprise): «And do they keep 
u fornothing, or do you work for-your meat?” 
Tom (impatiently): ‘Is that bran ready?” 

eold woman goes to the bin, and measures 
t a quart of bran.) ‘What am I to pay you?” 
Old woman: ‘+A York shilling.” 
Tom (wishing to test her honesty): ‘Is there 
any difference between a York shilling and a 
shilling of British currency?” 

Old woman Caen gs “I guess not. Ts there 
not a place in England called York?” (Looking 
up and leering knowingly in his face.) 

«Tom (laughing): “You are not going to come 
York over me in that way, or Yankee either. 
There is threepence for your pound of bran; you 
are enormously paid.” 

Old woman (calling after him): ‘But the re- 
cipe; do you allow nothing for the recipe?”’ 

Tom: ‘It is included in the price of the bran.’’ | 

‘«‘And so,”’ said he, ‘‘I came laughing away, re- | 
joicing in my sleeve that I had disappointed the } 
avaricious old cheat.”’ 

The next thing to be done was to set the bran 
rising. By the help of Tom’s recipe, it was duly | 
mixed in the coffee-pot, and placed within a tin 
pan, full of hot water, by th of the fire. I 
have often heard it said t watched pot 
never boils; and there certainly was no lack of 
watchers in this'case. Tom sat for hours regard- 




















ing it with his large heavy eyes, the maid =e 


spected it from time to time, and: scarce ten 


minutes were suffered to elapse without my test- 
ing the heat of the water, and the state of the 
emptyings; but the day slipped slowly away, and 
night drew on, and-yet the watched pot gave no 
signs of vitality. Tom sighed deeply when he 
sat down to tea with the old fare. 

“Never mind,”’ said he, ‘we shall get some 
good bread in the morning; it must get up by 
that time, I will wait till then: I could almost 
starve before I could touch these leaden cakes.” 

The tea-things'were removed. Tom took up 
his flute, and commenced a series of the wildest 
voluntary airs that ever were breathed forth by 
human lungs. Mad jigs, to which the gravest of 
mankind might have cut eccentric capers. We 
were all convulsed with laughter: In the midst 
of one of these droll movements, Tom suddenly 
hopped like a kangaroo (which feat he performed 
by raising himself upon tip-toes, then flinging 
himself*forward with a stooping jerk), towards 
the hi , and squinting down into the coffee- 
pot in the most quizzical manner, exclaimed, 
Miserable chaff! ‘If that does not make you 
rise, nothing will.” 

I left the bran all night by the fire. Early in 
the morning I had the satisfaction of finding that 
it had risen high above the rim of the pot, and 
was surrounded by a fine crown of bubbles. 

‘Better late than never,’’ thought I, as I emp- 
tied the emptyings into my flour. ‘Tom is not 
up yet. I will make him so happy with a loaf of 
new bread, nice home-baked bread, for his break« * 
fast.” It was my first Canadian loaf. I felt 
quite proud of it, as I placed it in the odd mas 
chine in which it was to be baked. I did not un- 
derstand the method of baking in these ovens; or 
that my bread:should have remained in the kettle 
for half-an-hour, until it had risen the second 
time, before I applied the fire to it, in order that 
the bread should be light. It not only required 
experience to know when it was in a fit state for 
baking, but the oven should have been brought to 
a proper temperature to receive the bread. Igno- 
rant of all this, I put my unrisen loaf into a cold 
kettle, and heaped a large quantity of hot ashes 
above and below it. The first intimation I had , 
of the result of my experiment was the disagree- 
able odor of burning bread filling the house. 

“«Whatis this horrid smell?” cried Tom, issuing 
from his domicile, in his shirt-sleeves. open 
the door, Bell (to the maid); I feel quite sick.” 

“It is the bread,”’ said I, taking off the lid of the 
oven with the tongs. ‘Dear me, it is all burnt!” 

‘And smells as sour as vinegar,” says he. 
“The black bread of Sparta!’’ 

Alas! for my maiden loaf! With a rueful face 
I placed it on the breakfast-table. <I hoped to 
have given you a treat, but I fear you will find 
it worse than the cakes in the pan.’’ 

«‘You may be sure of that,’’ said Tom, as he - 
stuck his knife into the loaf, and drew it forth 
covered with raw dough. ‘Oh, Mrs. Moodie! I 


‘hope you make better books than bread.” 


We were all sadly disappointed. The others 


submitted to my failure -naturedly, and:made 
it the subject of many y-but. not ween d 
borne. 


witticisms. For myself, I could have 
severest infliction from the-pen of the most for- 
midable critic with more fortitude than I bore the 
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cutting up of my first loaf of bread. After 
breakfast, Moodie and Wilson rode into the town; 
and when they returned at night brought several 
long letters for me. 
from home! Never shall I forget the rapture with 
which I grasped them—the eager, trembling haste 
with which I tore them open, while the blinding 
tears which filled my eyes hindered me for some 
minutes from reading a word which they con- 
tained. Sixteen years have slowly pa away 
it appears half a century—but never, never can 
home letters give me the intense joy those letters 
did. After seven years’ exile, the hope of return 
grows feeble, the means are still less in our 
power, and our friends give up aJl hope of our re- 
turn; their letters grow fewer and colder, their 
expressions of attachment are less vivid; the heart 
has formed new ties, and the poor emigrant is 
nearly forgotten. Double those years, and it is 
as if the grave had closed over you, and the 
hearts that once knew and loved you, kiiow you 
no more. 

Tom, too, had a large packet of letters, which 
he read with great glee. After re-perusing them, 
he declared his intention of setting off on his re- 
turn home the next day. We tried to persuade 
him to stay until the following spring, and make 
a fair trial of the country. Arguments were 
thrown away upon him; the next morning our ec- 
centric friend was ready to start. 

“Good-bye!” quoth he, shaking me by the 
hand. as if he meant to sever it from the wrist. 
«When next we meet it will be in New South 
Wales, and I hope by that time you will know 
how ta make better bread.’ And thus ended 
Tom Wilson’s emigration to Canada. He brought 


out three hundred pounds, British currency; he 


remained in the country just four months, and re- 
turned to England.with barely enough to pay his 
passage home. 


A VISIT TO THE BIRTH-PLACE 
OF BURNS. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 





Dear M——: I left Belfast on the evening of; 


the 23d of September, with my friends, Mr. and 

s.N——., fora short tour in Scotland. We 
lear at Ardrossan, a port of no particular note, 
and from thence took the railway to Ayr. This 
last is a fine, flourishing town, but aside from 
the ‘‘twa brigs,’’ containing no objects of peculiar 
interest as associated with Burns. re we 
took a droskey, and drove over to the old parish 
of Alloway. I cannot tell you how sadl 
missed you from my side, my dear M——,, when 
approaching, with the true spirit of a pilgrim, 
the birth-place of that noble poet of Love and 
Nature, whose sweetest songs I had learned from 
your lips, almost with my cradle-hymns. As I 
gazed around on the scenes once dear and familiar 
to his eyes, my heart, if not all a-glow with its 
earliest poetic enthusiasm, acknowledged a deep 
sympathy for, and did honor to, him who, while 
his soul was lifted into the divine air of poesy, 


not his heart from his fellows—who | 
humbly in their humble fortunes, and 


felt intensely their simple joys and bitter sorrows 


Ah! those first. kind letters | 





? 


windows luckless Tam O’Shanter took his daring 


—who, with all his faults, was honest and manly; 
} with all his wants and poverty, = and free, 


and nobly independent—who, amid all his follies 
and errors, acknowledged God and reverenced 
purity. 


The cottage in which Burns was born, and 
which his father built, was originally what is 
here called a ‘clay bigging,” consisting only of 
two small apartments on the ground floor—a 
kitchen and sitting-room. The kitchen has a re- 
cess for a bed, and here the poet first opened his 
bewildered baby eyes on a most ungenial world. 
This room, it is supposed, was the scene of ‘The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night.” I was somewhat dis- 
appointed to find this cottage standing on the 
road, and that it had been built on to, and white- 
washed out of all character and venerableness. It 


is now occupied as an ale-house, which beseemeth 


it little as the scene of the beautiful religious poem 
above named. A few rods from the door stands 
the ‘‘auld haunted kirk,” through one of whose 


observation of Old Nick and the witches, ‘as 
they appeared when enjoying themselves.” This 
is a picturesque, roofless, rafterless edifice, in a 
good state of preservation. In the pleasant old 


pega wre rests the father of the poet, beneath 


the tombstone erected and inscribed by one whose 
days should have been ‘‘long in the land’’ ac- 
cording to the promise, for Burns truly honored 
his father and his mother. 

From the kirk we went to the monument, 
which stands on the summit of the eastern bank 
of the Doon, and near to the ‘‘auld brig,” on the 
‘‘key-stone”’ of which poor Tam O’Shanter was 
delivered from his weird pursuers, and his gray 
mare ‘‘Meggie’’ met with a loss irreparable. This 
monument, of which the prints give you a very 
good idea, is of graceful proportions and a grace- 
ful style of architecture. The grounds about i 
though small in extent, are admirably .k 
shaded with fine shrubbery, and made 
beautiful by hosts of rare and lovely flowe 
There seemed to me something peculiarly and 





touchingly fitting in thus surrounding an edifice, 
sacred to the genius of Burns, with the leafy 
haunts of the birds he loved, in whose songs alone 
would his tuneful memory live, and with the 
sweetness and brightness of flowers, from whose 
glowing hearts he would have drawn deep mean- 
ings of love and pure breathings of passion, or on 
whose frail, fragrant leaves he would have read 
holy Sabbath truths, lessons of modesty and 
meekness, and teachings of the wondrous wisdom 
of Him who planted the daisy on the lonely hill- 





1} side, and the poet in a weary world—the one to 


} delight the eyes, the other to charm and cheer 
: the souls, of his creatures. 

{ Within the monument, we saw that most 
pages Sse of Burns, the Bible which he gave 
; to “Highland Mary” at their solemn _betrothal. 
It is in_ two volumes. On the fly-leaf of the 
; first, in the handwriting of the poet, is the text, 
, **And ye shall wear by my name falsely: I 
; am the Lora. second, ‘‘'Thou shalt not 
}forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto the 
, Lord thine oaths.” In both volumes is the name 
; of Burns, with his Mason’s mark, and in one is a 
lock of Mary’s own beautiful golden hair—a soft, 
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glossy curl, which in that last tender parting’ been sweeter, or her eyes finer, at twenty. Her 
may have been smoothed down by the caressing} sight, hearing, and memory, seem unimpaired; 
hand, may have waved in the breath, or lain} her manners are graceful, modest, and lady-like, 
against the breast of the poet-lover. and she converses with rare intelligence and ani- 
The view from the summit of the monument is} mation, speaking with a slight, sweet Scottish ac- 
exceedingly beautiful and interesting, embracing, ‘cent. Her likeness to Naysmith’s portrait of-her 
as it does, many of the scenes of the life and song 
of Burns. The scenery of air is not grand, like the idea we have of his, both by pictures and 
surely, nor strikingly picturesque; but this view } description—large, dark, lustrous, and changing. 
is lovely, quiet and pleasant, beyond description } Those eyes shone with new brightness as I told her 
—truly, a smiling landscape. Perhaps something } of our love for the memory of her beloved brother, 





was owing to the rich sunshine and soft air of the 
day, and more to the wondrous charm of associa- 
tion; but I never remember to have felt a more ex- 
quisite sense of beauty, a delight more deep and 
delicious, though shadowed with sad and regret- 
ful memories, than while sitting or strolling on 
the lovely banks of the Doon, half cheated by ex- 
cited fancy with the hope that I might see the 
rustic poet leaning over the picturesque ‘‘auld 
brig,” following with his great, dark, dream 

eyes, the windings of the stream below, or, wi 

glowing face upraised, revelling in the clear deep 
blue, and fair floating clouds above; or, perchance, 
walking slowly on the shore, coming down from 
the pleasant ‘‘Braes 0’ Ballochmyle,”’ musing, with 
folded arms and drooping head, on ‘the bonnie 
lass”’ who had there unconsciously strayed across 
the path ofa poet, and chanced upon immortality. 
The Doon seemed to roll by with the melodious 
flow of his song—now with the impetuous sweep 
of passion; now with the fine sparkle of pleasant 
wit; now, under the solemn shadows of sorrow; 
now out into the clear sunlight of exultant joy; 
now with the soft gurgle and silver trickling of 
love’s light measures; now with the low, deep 
murmur of devotion. As I lingered there, count- 
less snatches of the poet’s songs, and stanza after 
stanza of long-forgotten poems, sprang to my lips; 
re thoughts, the sweet, fresh flowers of his ge- 
ius, seemed suddenly to blossom out from all the 
idden nooks and still shaded places of memory, 


“and the fair children of his fancy, who had sung 


themselves to sleep in my heart long ago, stirred, 
awoke, and smiled into my face again. 

Happily for me, my companions fully under- 
stood and sympathized with my mood;—so little 
was said, that much might be felt. One sung— 


“Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon;’?’ 


and whether it was that his voice, in its decp, pa- 
thetic tones, was peculiarly suited to the mourn- 
ful words and air, or that the scene itself mingled 
its melodious memory with the singing, I know 
not; but never before had I been so affected by 
the song. 

On our way back to Ayr, we called to see the 
sister and nieces of Burns—Mrs. Beggs and her 
daughters—who we had been assured were most 
kindly accessible to visiters. This visit was al- 
together the most interesting and gratifying event 
of the day. Mrs. Beggs lives in a simple but 
charming little rose-embowered cottage, about a 
mile from her birth-place, where all who seek 
her with respectful interest, receive a courteous 
and cordial welcome. Mrs. Beggs is now about 
eighty years of age, but looks scarcely above 
sixty, and shows more than the remains of re- 
markable beauty. Her smile could hardly have 








} our sympathy in his sorrows, and our honor for 


his free and manly spirit—when I told her that 
the New World, as the Old, bowed to the mastery 
of his genius, and were swayed to smiles or tears 
by the wondrous witchery of his song. But 
when I spoke my admiration of the monument, 
and said, ‘What a joy it would have been to him, 
could he have foreseen such noble recognitions of 
his greatness!” she smiled mournfully, and shook 
her head, saying, ‘‘Ah, madam, in his proudest 
moments, my poor brother never dreamed of such 
a thing;” then added that his death-chamber was 
darkened, and his death agony deepened by want 
and care, and torturing fears for the dear ones he 
was to leave. I was reminded by her words of 
the expression of an old Scotch dame, in our coun- 
try, on hearing of the completion of this monu- 
ment: ‘‘Puir Rob! he asked for bread, and now 
they gie him a stane.” 

Mrs. Beggs says that Naysmith’s portrait of 
her brother is the best, but that no picture could 
have done full justice to the kindling and varying 
expression of his face. In her daughters, who 
are pleasant and interesting women, you can 
trace a strong family resemblance to the poet. 


The three sons of Burns are yet living—two in’ 


the army, and one has a situation under Govern- 
ment at Dumfries. All three are widowers. 
When I saw her, Mrs. Beggs was expecting daily 
the two youngest, the soldiers, who as often as 
possible visit Ayr, and cherish as tenderly, as 
proudly, the memory of their father. ~ 
It was with deep emotion that I parted from 
this gentle and large-hearted woman, in whose 
kindred and likeness to the glorious peasant I al- 
most felt that I had seen Aim, heard his voice 
with all its searching sweetness, and had my soul 
sounded by the deep divinings of his eyes. It 
seems, indeed, a blessed thing, that after the’sor- 
row which darkened her youth, the beholding the 
rideof her house sink into the grave in his prime, 
teshuen-heartel by the neglect of friends, the con- 
tempt and cruelty of foes, by care and poverty, 
and bitterest of all, by a weary weight of self-re- 
agi she has wt Me Bt Race ae 
appy and prosperous— irth-place 8 
grave coantioh among the world’s pilgrim: shrines 
—to be herself honored and beloved for his sake, 
and to sun her chilled age in the noontide of his 
glory.—National Era. 





«Whiskeretts” is the name of the “little John 
cow-catchers” that the ladies wear on their cheeks 
in the place ‘where the whiskers ought te’ grow.” 
They are formed by drawing down a little tuft of 
hair from the temple, and curling up in the shape 
of a ram’s horn or a little pig’s tail with an 
extra kink in it. ' 


brother is very marked—her eyes are peculiarly’ . % 
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BY T. B. READ. 


Alow and aloof, 
Over the roof, 
How the tempests swell and roar! 
Though no foot is astir, 
. Though the cat and the cur 
“Lie dozing along the kitchen floor, 
There are feet of air 
On every stair! 
Through every hall— 
Through each gusty door, 
There’s a jostle and bustle, 
With a silken rustle, 
Like the meeting of guests at a festival! 


Alow and aloof, 
Over the roof, 
* How the stormy tempests swell! 
And make the vane 
On the spire complain— 
They heave at the steeple with might and main; 
And burst and sweep 
Into the belfry on the bell! 
They smite it so hard, and they smite it so well, 
That the sexton tosses his arms in sleep, 
And dreams he is ringing a funeral knell. 





MARY. 
BY D. ELLEN G. SHEPARD. 


In the cottage by the brook, 
Where the early day-beams look, 
With a mild and asian eye, 

And the low breeze murmurs by, 
Bearing perfume from the flowers, 
‘Through the joyous summer hours, 
And the bird’s low music swells— 
There my gentle Mary dwells. 


I can see the window now, 
With its curtain white as snow, 
Trembling in the morning air 
That is creeping softly there; 
And its screen of clinging vines, 
Where the honeysuckle twines, 
With its buds of pink and white, 
Bursting in the morning light. 


I can see the little lane— 
And I do not look in vain 
» “For the path where we have trod, 
Lined with rows of emerald sod, 
Shaded by the maple boughs 
That have often swept our brows, 
As with tender word and look 
_OWe have wandered to the brook. 


“wOh, that little brook was dear, 
With its music low and clear, 

Like a far-off tinkling bell, 
Waking echoes through the dell; 
With the stars so pure and fair, 
And the moonlight smiling there— 
And the shining flowers that grew 
Close beside its waters blue! 


Where the proud eld elm tree stands, 
» There we joined our trembling hands, 
_we 9° sAnd ’neath eyes in heaven above, 
: Plighted there our youthful love. 
And I see her pale cheek yet, 




















































With the pearly tear-drops wet, 
Though a smile was gleaming through 
Eyes of deepest, meekest blue. 


Then I wandered far, oh far 

From my heart’s pure earthly star, 
Though I telt her prayers were given, 
Daily, nightly, unto Heaven, 

For the exile—and I grew 

Strong and hopeful, when I knew 
That beneath our own elm tree, 

She was breathing prayers for me. 


Now my toil and care are past, 

And my soul returns at last 

To the haven of its rest— 

To my gentle Mary’s breast: 

I can see her eyes of blue 

The low window peeping through, 

And I hear her music-strain, 

Falling on my heart again! 
SPRINGFIELD, MassacuusetTTs, 1852. 


FORM AND FEATURE. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 





It was no feature’s winning grace;— 
For, as she leant, I failed to see 
The hidden sweetness of her face; 
But other charms were left for me— 
The bending beauty of her head, 
So fair, so delicately fine; 
The raven ringlets, richly shed 
In many a soft and shadowy line!— 
I saw no face—but oh, instead 
A form, a grace, that seem’d divine! 


The hand, like something shaped of snow, 
Just touch’d an ear, so small and thin, 
That whisper’d love ne’er found below 
So sweet a bower to enter in: 
I envied e’en the very lace, 
Each wavy fold that circled frees 
The silken belt that dared embrace 
All that on earth must matchless be; 
Oh, long before I saw her face 
My heart was won—and gone—from me. 


TWO CHARACTERS. 


Some murmur when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue; 

And some with thankful love are fill’d, 
If but One streak of light, 

One ray of God’s great mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 


In palaces are hearts that ask 
In discontent and pride, 
Why life is such a dreary task; 
And all good things denied; 
And hearts in poorest huts admire 
How love has in their aid 
(Love that not ever seems to tire) 
Such rich provision made. 





ai. 





TRENCH. 


When the Rev. Jesse Lee, the father of Me- 
thodism in New England, was asked why there 
were no doctors of divinity in his denomination, 
he promptly replied, ‘‘Because our divinity is not 
si W. 
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THE THIMBLE-:RIGGER. 


[An English correspondent of ‘the Christian 
Ambassador gives the following as one of his ex- 


periences: | mi gu 

Avound the base of the great rock ion: which 
Stirling Castle is erected, but still’at.a dizzy ele- 
vation above the plain, there is a: wide; conve- 
niently graded walk. It is a favorite promenade 
of citizens ‘and visitors—and deservedly so, for 
finer scenery, embracing fruitful field, precipitous 
crag, winding river, and lofty mountains in the 
distance, was never beheld than that which is 
viewed from the westerly and northerly section of 
the walk. hie 

After passing a rapid curve in that pedestrian 
gallery, we saw a group of five gentlemen a few 
rods in advance of us, ministering, we thought, 
to an invalid who was seated on the ground, with 
his back against the wall. We had not the Le- 
vite’s choice of ‘passing by on the other side,’’ 
even had: we been disposed to avoid participation 
in the work of humanity, 

On closer approach, we perceived that the seat- 
ed mortal was not: an invalid; but a Thimble- 
Rigger, who was adroitly inveigling:the gentle- 
men into the ‘‘loss and gain” (especially the loss, ) 
of gambling, by means of ‘the: three hazel-nut 
cups about the diameter of a thimble, and a ball 
about the size of a small Under which of 
the cups is the ball? was H seeing 

We had frequently heard of this game a8 one 
of the many vagabond ways by ‘which certain 
men swindle a living out of “gréen-horns,’’ but 
never before had we seen it in’ operation. Partly 
curiosity and partly sympathy with a youfig man 
who was sadly in the losing line, induced us to 
stop and witness the procedure. ‘The’ young 
man ‘was speedily minus five pounds, being all 

is fands except a half crown, and this the Rig- 
er refused to accept as a stake.''\He was one of 
, and would: not play: for 





the big-bug hum-bugs 
less than a pound. 

The friend of the loser came indignantly to the 
rescue, determined to win back the spoils. I 
begged him to desist, and interposed my person to 
restrain him. 

“oy beg your pardon, sir, and appreciate your 
motive,” said he, ‘‘but I must and will win back 
my friend’s five pounds.” 

“It is throwing good money after -bad,’’ I re- 
plied. ‘Even granting no slight-of-hand cheatery 
in the case, the Rigger evidentlyhas two chances 
out of three.” 

“There, there!’’. whispered the gentleman, and 
I turned about. The Rigger’s attention was’ so 
rivetted upon us that he did not see'a gentleman 
on the opposite edge: of the’ semi-circle, slyly lift 
a 5“ reveal the ball, and immediately re-cover } 
it. In briefer space than this paragraph can be} 
read, the friend of the loser wagered two pounds 
on that cup, 'and gained 4 like sam. » This ‘so as- 
sured him that he tried it again ‘with a single 
pound, losing —and again, winning—his funds in 
the end being exhausted. is 

Meanwhile the sly trick of lifting the cup was} 
successfully repeated on the right’ and left of the ; 
Rigger, according as his attention’ ‘was attracted 


., by @ growing and absorbing interest in the game. 


Lei 











*., 
aes 


T am fearful that this fraud against fraud was not 
unreservedly condemned in my consideration of 
the;ease: ; ereg sf 

“J will stake this lever watch against a pound,” 
said:the loser, with all the earnestness of despe- 
ration. 

“I will play for nothing but money,” coolly an- , 
swered the Rigger. éi 
“I have a bill of exchange for thirty pounds: 
will stake it-against ten,” said the loser, véhe= 


mently—for he had seen the little ball on the ~~ 


board, after a sly lifting of the cup as before. 

“I will play for nothing but ready money,” 
replied the Rigger. 

‘Will any gentleman loan me-ten pounds om 
this bill of exchange?” said the agitated loser. 
No ore responded. *«Please,; sir, loan me five 
pounds,—three pounds,—two pounds,” he con- 
tinued, addressing’ himself to me—the sum di- 
minishing as I slowly but decidedly, shook my. 
head. 

‘You: shall have this watch as security,” he 
persisted, pressing iton my hand, as 1 stood 
With folded arms surveying him sorrowfully« 

‘Indeed, sir, I must! win: back my friend’s mo- 
ney and my own. Do loan me two pounds: :this 
time Iam sure to win.”’? He had seen the little 
ball, and so had I. 

‘No, sir,” was my reply, “I never gamble, 
even for the value of a pin, and I will not cons 
nive at gamblingin any ‘way. I would not wager 
a pound on that board against a thousand, al- 
though certain of winning.” 

“Do you know which cup the ball is under?” 
said the Rigger. 

“Yes, I do,” I replied. 

“Then why don’t you stake a pound or two; 
and win?” said he. 

‘‘Because, sir, I am opposed to gambling, on 
principle.” 

‘Perhaps the gentleman has no money, and 
therefore has no means of winning a pound or 
two,”’ rejoined the Rigger, sarcastically. 

‘*T am opposed to gambling, sir, on principle,” 
said I, “and Iwould not bet a penny on your 
board; were Stirling Castle to balance it in thé 
result.”’ 

«Perhaps the gentleman is: poor. I was once 
poor myself. It is no) sin to’be poor,” resumed 
the Rigger; ‘or perhaps the money he haggsn’t 
his own.” aa 

This speech and its: insulting tone greatly 
excited the two losers, and they broke out upon 
the gamester in terms of stern and terrible invec- 
tive. It seemed as if they needed little additional 


aggravation to pitch him headlong over the preci- 
pice. PONE aaa "116 
“Take it coolly,'gentlemen,” said I... “Do not 





speak after thatfashion. Gambling,— 
is the man’s business.. Let» him speak 
he lists. He has no -conception of what. acting 
from principle means. I beseech you, do hot bet 
any more,”’ I continued, as the Rigger re-arrang- 
ed his cups. 

«Do you know which cup the little ball is un- 
der?” said he, looking towards me with his 
basilisk eyes. Ao] 

«Yes, 
sly trick of lifting one of the cups was repeated 


do,” I replied, for at that moment the \. 
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by the gentleman on the extreme left of the semi- | heartily, and.assured us that the five swindled 
circle. bred gentlemen (whom I described) were well-known 
“Then why don’t you put down a pound-—ten | confederates of the Thimble-Rigger! ! 
pounds—fifty pounds—any sum you please—if, We were-certainly ‘‘green-horns’’—exceedingly 
indeed, you have any cash about you,’’ resumed j ‘‘green!””—for we had not the slightest’ suspicion 
__ the Rigger in his bantering tone. of complicity—yet the whole arrangement was 
+ .».°“I should certainly win it,” I replied, ‘‘but | designed to defraud me! It was all plain. enough, 
‘it would be the devil’s money, and I would not! afterwards, and I am willing to be langhed at— 
buch it, if it were multiplied a'thousand fold.” nevertheless, I must insist that the acting of 
~ © *Bhe:gentleman is excusable’ because he has | these confederates was among the most natural 
no money,”’ persisted the:Rigger. ‘If ‘any other ' exhibitions I have ever witnessed. Nothing but 
leman is more fortunate, he has a-chance to ; Steadfast adherence to principle, saved me from 
in @ poundor two,’’—again shifting the cups, | sin, loss and shame—for | was certain, re- 
one of which was immediately liftedislyly by the | peatedly, that.I knew where the little ball was. 
first loser, who stood on the extreme right. il w it, without possibility of mistake—yet any 
“O do, sir, do loan me two: pounds on this suih Eibight have wagered in the game, would 
watch; itis an excellent lever. for which I paid | inevitably have been lost, for the Rigger knew 
six guineas,” eptreated loser No. 2, addressing what he was about, and could remove the ball at 
4 me. I shook my head, whereupon he addressed | pleasure, by sleight-of-hand, the dupe being not 
my wife.. «Please, madam, entreat your hus- ir whit the wiser. if 
band to lend me two pounds!” The lesson of this recital will, I trust, be of 
‘Even if desirous of success, I should not suc- | service. Let no one yield to gambling of any 
ceed,” she replied. ‘(He has said No, and in vain; sort. Even whan fairly conducted, the chances 
uaskhim. Please, sir, desist from this terri- | are with the ‘professional gamester; to which may 
thing,” she continued, greatly excited by {be added that chéating is not peculiar to the 
both alarm and sympathy. Thimble-Rigger. 
. Nevertheless, he persisted in his entreaty. «I 1 ‘haste 
am sure of success this time, and I pledge you my 
honor that I will stop so soon as I win ic what THE VALLEY OF THE GREAT 
we have lost.” i SALT LAKE. 


- xy tehawill w d,” simultaneously ex- — 

~~ elaimed Now 2 why Oe the group, none sed at [From the London Athenzeum we take the fol- 
' No. 5 reveal the little ball by lifting the cup that {lowing notice of Capt. Stanbury’s “Expedition to 
éovered it. the Great Salt, Lake,” recently published by Lip- 
. They won their wager. The trial was several | pincott, Grambo & Co. of this city, The article 
_ . times repeated with an adverse result, the losers {15 made Up mainly, of extracts from the work, 
> being mostly blind, (as I thought,) in making |judiciously taken, and is exceedingly interesting:] 
Choice of the cup. ithin half an hour from the} The existence..of a vast lake of salt water 
commencement, every pound in. possession of} somewhere amid.the wilds west of the Rocky 















passed to the purse of the Rigger. I was positive | Baron La Houtan wrote an account—which, how 
that the result would have been directly the re-4 ever; seems to/ have been as. much indebted to 
verse, had I taken the matter in hand. imagination as to observation—of his discoveries 
“If there be no more funds among you,” said | in that region.:' Some.attempts have since that 
the gamester, “we may as well adjourn.’ } time been made,to.explore its shores; but Capt. 
Whereupon he arose from the ground, and put }Stansbury’s party are the first white men that 
the little board, cups and ball, into his pocket; } have made the circuit of its waters. _The,results 
with an air befitting his cold;:satirical demeanor } of the Captain’s observations, which were carried 
throughout, and the fleeced ones looked so chop- } on with much skill and, immense labor, make the 
ais the group slowly separated, that I sin- {circumference of the lake; exclusive of off-sets, 
pitied them. to be 291 miles.” The neighborhood around is on 
. At this instant, two policemen suddenly ap-}the same gigantic scale—consisting of deserts 
in view around the corner of the rock. | 60 and 70 mileg/across, separated from each other 

ping smartly up to them, ‘Is gambling al- } by precipitous rocky eminences of great elevation. 
lowed on these premises?’’ said I. Many of these deserts Capt. Stansbury says 
-«*It ig not,” was their reply. “Have you lost } would furnish extended. plains, absolutely Jevel, 


an: ? { Upon which a degree of the meridian could be 
a I never gamble in any way,” was | measured to great advantage. 





; **that man has swindled several of} This inland sea.is believed by Capt, Stansbury 






m 

aeee tlemen out of considerable sums, by his ‘ to haye been in.a past age of infinitely greater 
three is and a little ball.’? ‘extent. .He says: &. 

. The was immediately taken into cus- “Upon the of 'a ridge connected with this 
tody,,and'marchetl off on the back track, in com- | plain, thirteen distinct successive benches, or 


pany with the party from No. 1 to No.5 inelu- | water-marks, were counted, which had evidently, 
sive, (a8 witnesses against him, I presumed, ) re one time, been washed by the lake, and must 
myself and family being Jeft to pursue our walk | have been the. resultj}of its action continued for 
-_. alone. Meeting a citizen, from whom we had re- } some time at, each level. The highest of these 
4% eeived-some attention the day-previously, I nar- ; is now about two hundred feet above the valley, 
~~ tated the foregoing | incidents, “He laughed which has itself--been left by the lake, owing pro- 


a 


* 
“gy 


By? 


such as were disposed to engage in the game, } Mountains. ‘hag,.been known since 1689; Tow 
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bably to gradual elevation occasioned by subter- 
raneous causes. If this supposition be correct— 
and all appearances conspire to support it—there 
must have been here at some former period a 
vast iniand sea, extending for hundreds of miles; 
and the isolated mountains which now tower 
from the flats, forming its western and south- 
western shores, were doubtless huge islands simi- 
lar to those which now rise from the diminished 
waters of the lake.” 

The first view that the party obtained of this 
extraordinary lake is as well described in the 
following words:— 


“At our feet and on each side lay the waters of 


the Great Salt Lake, which we had so long’and so 
ardently desired to see. They were clearand calm, 
and stretched far to the south and west. Directly 
before us, and distant only a few miles, an island 
rose from 800 to 1,000 feet in height, while in 
the distance other and larger ones shot up from 
the bosom of the waters, their summits appear- 
ing to reach the clouds. 
several dark spots, resembling other islands; but 
the dreamy haze hovering over this still and soli- 
tary sea, threw its dim, uncertain veil over the 
more distant features of the landscape, preventing 
the eye from discerning any one object with dis- 
tinctness, while it half revealed the whole, leaving 
ample scope for the imagination of the beholder. 
The stillness of the grave seemed to pervade both 
air and water; and, excepting here and there a 
solitary wild-duck floating motionless on the bo- 
som of the lake, not a living thing was to be 
seen. The night proved perfectly serene, and a 
young moon shed its tremulous light upon a sea 
of profound, unbroken silence. I was surprised 
to find, although so near a body of the saltest 
water, none of that feeling of invigorating fresh- 
ness which is always experienced when in the vi- 
cinity of the ocean. The bleak and naked shores, 
without a single tree to relieve the eye, presented 
a scene so different from what I had pictured in 
my imagination of the beauties of this far-famed 
spot, that my disappointment was extreme.” 

This intense is broken at times by the 
presence of myriads of wild fow]l:— 

“The Salt Lake, which lay about half a mile 
to the eastward;was covered by immense flocks 
of wild geese and ducks, among which many 
swans were seen, being distinguishable by their 
size and the whiteness of their plumage. I had 
seen large flocks of these birds before, in various 
= of our country, and especially upon the 

tomac, but never did I behold anything like 
the immense numbers here congregated together. 
Thousands of acres, as far as the eye could reach, 











On. the west appeared } 





“No one, without witnessing it, can form “any 
idea of the buoyant properties of this singular 
water. Aman may float, stretched at full length, 
upon his back, having his head and neck, both 
his legs to the knee, and both arms to the elbow, 
entirely out of water. If a sitting position be 
assumed, with the arms extended to preserve the 
equilibrium, the shoulders will remain above the 
surface. yater is nevertheless extremely 
difficult to n, on account of the constant ; 
tendency of the lower extremities to rise above it. 
The brine, too, is so strong, that the least parti- 
cle of it getting into the eyes produces the most 
acute pain;@ind if accidentally swallowed, rapid 
strangulation must ensue. I doubt whether the 
most expert swimmer could long preserve him- 
self from from drowning, if exposed to the action 
of a rough sea.” 

In many places in the vicinity of this singular 
lake, the ground is thickly covered with salt, 
presenting a most curious and deceptive appear- 
ance:— 

“The first part of the plain consisted simply of 
dried mud, with small crystals of salt scattered 
thickly over the surface. Crossing this, we came 
upon another portion of it, three miles in width, 
where the ground was entirely covered with a 
thin layer of salt in a state of deliquescence, and 
of so soft a consistence that the feet of our mules 
sank at every step into the mud beneath. But 
we soon came upon a portion of the plain where 
the salt lay in a solid state, in one unbroken 
sheet, extending apparently to its western border. 
So firm and strong was this unique and snowy 
floor, that it sustained the weight of our entire 


train, without in the least giving way or cracking =~ 


beneath the pressure. Our mules walked upon” 
it as upon a sheet of solid ice. The whole : 
was crossed by a net-work of little ridges, pro- 

jecting about half an inch, as if the'Salt had ex- 

panded in the process of crystallization. I esti- 
mated this field to be at least seven miles wide and 

ten miles in length. How much farther it ex- 

tended northward I could not tell; but if it co- 

vered the plain in that direction as it did where 
we crossed, its extent must have been very much 

greater. The salt, which was very pure and 

white, averaged from one-half to three-fourths of 
an inch in thickness, and was equal in all re- 
spects to our finest specimens for table usé,) As- 
suming these data, the quantity that here lay 
upon the ground in one body, exclusive of that in 

a deliquescent state, amounted to over four and a 
half millions of cubic yards, or about one hun- 
dred millions of bushels.’ 

Amongst the other peculiarities of this region, 
we are informed that the excessive dryness of 








seemed literally covered with them, presenting a } 
scene of busy, animated cheerfulness, in most) the air caused the wood-work of the ‘wagon 


graceful contrast with the dreary, silent solitude; wheels to shrink so much that there was great 
by which we were immediately surrounded.” — danger of their falling asunder, and it was only 
The water is described as one of the purest and; by sinking them in a stream during the night 
most concentrated brines known in the world,— ; that the Expedition was enabled to proceed with 
clear and transparent as the diamond; and on’ them. From the same cause, the wood-work of 
analysis it was found to contain twenty per cent. | the mathematical instruments was rent and split, 
of pure chloride of sodium, with about two per} in some cases breaking the tubes, and otherwise 
cent. of other salts. Of course such a compound } causing serious damage. ‘The mirage on the 
must possess an extraordinary buoyant property; } shore of the Lake where the ground was moist 
and Capt. Stanbury thus Yelates his bathing ' and oozy was very great, and gave rise to optical 
experiences: — illusions the most grotesque and fantastic. 
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The difficulties which the ae had to encoun- 
ter were very great—so that the journey from 
Fort Leavenworth, on the Missouri, a distance of 
Jess than 1200 miles, occupied the Expedition 
about twelve weeks. But the obstacles in the 
road to the Salt Lake dwindled into insignificance 
when compared with the difficulties in its imme- 
diate vicinity. In one place, Capt. Stansbury 
says:— 
NAb two o’clock, in the. afternoomy we reached 
the western edge of the plain, when to our infi- 
nite joy we beheld a small prairie or meadow, 
covered with a profusion of good, n grass, 
through which meandered a small stiigam of pure, 
fresh, running water, among clumps of willows 
and wild roses, artemisia and rushes. It was a 
most timely and welcome relief to our poor, fa- 
mished animals, who had now been deprived of 
almost all sustenance for more than sixty hours, } 





© during the greater part of which time they had} 


been in constant motion. It was, indeed, nearly 
as great a relief to me as to them, for I had been } 
doubtful whether even the best mule we had | 
could have gone more than half a dozen miles fur- 
ther. Several of them had given out in crossing 
the last plain, and we had to leave them and the 
baggage behind, and to return for it afterward. } 
Another day without water, and the whole train 
must have inevitably perished. Both man and 
beast. being completely exhausted. I remained 
here three days for refreshment and rest. More- 
over, we were now to prepare for crossing an- 
other desert of seventy miles, which, as my guide 
informed me, still lay between us and the south- 
ern end of the lake. He had passed over it in 
845, with Frement, who had lost ten mules and 
everal horses in effecting the passage, having 
i@fterward encamped on the same ground now oc- 

' Cupied by our little party.” 

, e importance of the exploration so gallantly 
conducted by Capt. Stansbury is indicated by the 
fact, that the Valley of the Great Salt Lake is 
the only point between the Missouri and the Pa- 
cific Ocean whence supplies of provisions can be 
procured,—and it is of the utmost consequence, 
therefore, that it should be considered in any 
scheme for a road across this vast continent to 
. The number of emigrants to the ‘‘Diggings” 
had : so great, that Capt. Stansbury de- 
scribed the road as being as broad and well beaten 





as @nmy turnpike road in the country; but the 
dangers and difficulties which the emigrants 
have to encounter from the want of bridges or} 
ferries,—and more especially from the terrible | 
scarcity. of water, which causes hundreds of cattle 
to die on the road, thus forcing the emigrants to 
abandon nearly all that they possess, glad to es- 
cape with their own lives,—are numerous and 
terrible in the extreme. 

The evidences of these sufferings meet the tra- 
veller’s eye all along the route,—but especiall 
as he approaches the district of the Great Sait 
Lake. The road is strewed with the carcases of 
horses and cattle which have fallen exhausted 
from fatigue and thirst or poisoned by the saline 





springs,—dozens of wagons lie on the road in 


heaps, burnt, disabled, or abandoned,—hundreds } 
of pounds of bacon and other provisions, thrown } 


away from the failure of the means of transport, 
—and with these lie in confused abandonment 
almost every article of household furniture and 
every sort of cooking utensil that can be ima- 
gined. For hundreds of miles the prairie is 
covered with excellentclothing, harness, ploughs, 
miners’, blacksmiths’ and carpenters’ tools of 
every possible variety,—together with bar iron, 
steel, and other materials of industry, excellent 
scientific instruments and books of every de- 
scription, collected doubtless with much labor 
and great sacrifice, and carried with infinite 
trouble and anxiety a distance of perhaps 2,000 
miles, to be at last left to rot on the road through 
this:-terrible and extraordinary country. 0 
wonder, then, that a vast number of those who 
set out full of health and vigor either termins.te 
their hopes and fears in these dreary solitudes, or 
retrace their steps with sad hearts and shattered 
frames. 

Capt. Stansbury’s party frequently passed 
from four to six graves of emigrants in a day,— 
many of them recently made,—nameless but sad 


-mementoes of disappointed hopes and sanguine 


enterprise. Scarcely a day passed in which they 
did not meet some party of emigrants returning 
in wretched plight,—all that they possessed sold, 
given away, or abandoned. Some of the men 
attached to this Expedition disgraced themselves 
by abandoning it for the land of promised gold. 
One party of these, as the Captain afterwards 
heard, were stripped by the Indians of every ar- 
ticle they possessed, and were left to find their way 
to California in the most miserable plight. 

An amusing instance is here recorded of the 
way in which an ingenious emigrant met a diffi- 
culty. Having a number of kegs of brandy, 
which he was compelled to leave in the prairie, 
he buried his;eherished cordial in the earth, 
covered it liké'a grave, and placed at the head 
a full and particular, if not true, account of the 
deceased ,—his name, age, where he was “‘raised,”’ 
and when he fell, being set forth in remarkably 
distinct characters. Further on, he sold the 
brandy to some traders, who easily found the 
affecting memorial, and drew the spzrit from its 
repose. 

We have often heard curious anecdotes of the 
prairie dog; but none more strange than those 
related by Capt. Stansbury, which from the 
evidently cautious character of the narrator de- 
mand attention. He says that the holes in the 
ground in which these little creatures live are 
shared by the rattlesnake—several instances of 
which came under the observation of the party. 
But. what is still more extraordinary, we are 
told, that a little, white, burrowing owl (Stryz 
cunicularia) is also frequently found taking up 
its abode in the same domicile; and this strange 
association of reptile, bird and beast seem to live 
together in perfect harmony and peace. The 
Captain does not give this latter fact on his per- 
sonal voucher;—but says that he has been as- 
sured of it from so many, so various, and such 
credible sources, that he could not doubt it. 

On its way home the Expedition succeeded in 
striking out a shorter route through the chain of 
the Rocky Mountains; making a saving of 61 
miles in the road from the Great Salt Lake to 
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Fort Bridger, on the Green River,—a distance of 
about 400 miles. The newly-discovered road has 
also the great advantage of being very nearly in 
a perfectly straight line. 


INVENTION OF THE SPINNING 
JENNY. 


A late number of Hogg’s Instructor, in giving 
the history of the Peel family, introduces an epi- 
sode relative to the invention of the “spinning 
jenny” by a Lancashire weaver, named James 

argreaves, a neighbor and associate of»,the 
grandfather of the late Sir Robert Peel, which is 
exceedingly interesting. Hargreaves was a hard- 
working and industrious man. His wife Jenny 
was at the time confined to her bed by illness, 
though, when well, she materially assisted him 
in his labors, and was reckoned such an extraor- | 
dinary spinner for diligence and speed that peo- 
ple called her ‘Spinning Jenny.” At about the 
same period, the elder Peel had obtained through 
one Harry Garland. a wild young “chapman,” 
information upon which he commenced his first 
essays in calico printing; and late on the even- 
ing the occurrence detailed below took place. One 
of his sons—the father of the late baronet—went } 
out to the moor in the moonlight to gather a} 
handful of bilberry leaves, or other foliage, which 
might be copied as a design for printing. Pass- 
ing near the house of Hargreaves. he saw a light 
in the window, and a shadow moving. He halt- 
ed @ moment, and that moment revealed enough 
to detain him half an hour. What he saw will 
be comprehended by a perusal of the following 
extract, the opening scene of which is located at 
a public house in the neighborhood, whither Har- 
greaves had accompanied Harry Garland, the 
young chapman before referred top 

They joined the chapman from Blackburn, and 
were soon in a merry mood. Joe Pilkington was 
ready with a song at any time. Perhaps they 
would have sat later than the usually sober hours 
of James Hargreaves, had not an incident occurred 
which disconcerted Garland, and suggested to) 
Hargreaves to go home. Harry seated himself} 
beside Charlotte Marsden, where she was spin- 
ning at the farther end of the spacious kitchen. 
In this apartment the company were assembled. 
Some who knew the lofty spirit of the beautiful 
Charlotte, offered to wager with Garland that he 
could not kiss her. The forward youth attempted } 
the rash act without hesitation, upon which she} 
called him an impudent moth, and, rising indig- 
nantly, over-turned her spinning wheel. It fell| 
backward. The spindle, which before had en 
horizontal, the point. towards the maiden’s left 
hand, stood upright. The wheel, which had} 
been upright, and turned by her right hand, (its} 
band turning the spindle,) was now horizontal. 
It continued to revolve in that position, and to} 
turn the spindle. In a moment, a thought—an 
inspiration of thought—fixed the eyes of Har- 

reaves upon it. Garland pursued the indignant 
harlotte out of the apartment. The company 
followed, urging him to the renewal of his rude- 
ness, which, the more he tried to succeed in, the 
more he seemed to be baffled and humiliated. In} 

















their absence, James Hargreaves turned the 
wheel with his right hand, it still lying as it fell, 
and, drawing the roving of cotton with his left, 
saw that the spindle made as good a thread stand- 
ing vertically as it had done horizontally. ‘‘Then 
why,” this inspiration of thought suggested, 
“should not many spindles, all standing upright, 
all moved by a band crossing them from the 
wheel, like this single spindle, each with a bob- 
bin on it, and a roving of cotton attached, and 
something like the finger and thumb, which now 
take hold of the one roving, to lay hold of them 
all, and draw them backwards from the spindles 
into attenuated threads? Why should not many 
spindles be moved, and threads be spun, by the 
same wheel and band which now spin only one!’” 

Hearing the company return, some saying the 
young chapman had succeeded in snatching a kiss 
from Charlotte, others denying it, James Har- | 
greaves lifted the wheel to its feet, placed the ~ 
roving in its right place, and said—Sit thee 
down, Charlotte. Let him see thee spin. Who 
can tell what may come of this?” Then, after a 
pause, and a reflection that he should retain his 
new ideas as secrets of his own, at present, he 
continued—“Jhou may be his wife: more un- 
likely things have happened. It will be a fine 
thing to be lady of all that owed Billy Garland 
may leave some day.” 

“Wife, indeed!’’ interjected the vexed maiden, 
“the moth! Wife, indeed! Who would be wife 
to it?” 

‘«‘Weel,”’ said James, ‘‘be that as it may; but 
I mun go whoam. My wife thinks whoam th 
best place for me, and I think so mysen.” 

Remarks were made as to why he was go 
so soon. But Harry Garland had lost spirit a 
the conflict, and felt the scorn of the maid 
more keenly than any reproof which had evel 
fallen upon his impudence before. “He was not 
in a humor to solicit James Hargreaves to re- 
main; so they parted. 

James had reached home two or three hours 
before young Robert Peel observed the light in 
his window. On the lad approaching the win- 
dow, the weaver was standing motionless. Sud- 
denly, he dropped upon his knees, and rolled on 
the stone floor, at full length. He lay with his 
face towards the floor, and made lines and circles 
with the end of a burned stick. He and 
went to the fire to burn his stick. He took-hold 
of his bristly hair with one hand, and rubbed 
his forehead and nose with the other and the 
blackened stick. Then he sat upon a chair, and 

laced his head between his hands, his elbows on 
bis knees, and gazed intently on the floor. Then 
he sprang to his feet, and replied to some feeble 
question of his wife (who had not risen since the 
day she gave birth to a little stranger), by a loud 
assurance that he had it; and, taking her in his 
sturdy arms, in the blankets, the baby in her 
arms, he lifted her out, and held her over the 
black drawings on the floor. These he explained, 
and she joined a small, hopeful, happy laugh 
with his high-toned assurance, that she ‘should 


never again toil at the spinning-wheel!—that he 
would never again “play,” and have his loom 
standing for want of weft. She asked some 
questions, which he answered, after seating her 
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said, speaking of his drawings on the floor. 
“What will you call it?’’ asked his wife. 


Jenny! They called thee ‘Spinning Jenny,’ afore 
I had thee, because thou beat every lass in Stane- 
hill Moor at the wheel. What if we call it 
, pinning Jenny?’ ” 

t was all a mystery to Robert Peel. He went 
home with his bilberry leaves, and went to bed, 
. wondering if Hargreaves were out of his mind, 
or if he, too, were inventing some thing, or about 
to make experiments in some new process of 





A SCENE FROM REAL LIFE. 


BY MRS. ALICE ATKINSON. 


“My wife feels as though she were laboring 
very hard for the benefit of others.” 

his was spoken by a man who considered 

himself.a good husband; but if he had been one 





in reality, would his wife have been troubled with 
such feelings? 

» Let us consider the subject, and take an occur- 

ence from every-day life, to illustrate it. 

Mr. B——- arises in the morning with the in- 

ion of going to the city, a distance of twenty 

les, and back the same day. In his haste to 

"be gone, he does not observe that his wife is paler 





than usual. Her health has been poor for a long 
time, and her altered appearance now, is not} 
even noticed. Although they are in comfortable 
circumstances, yet neither feel able to keep hired 
help. As the husband loves neatness and order, 
for which the wife is remarkable, the latter deter- 
mines that her washing shall be done in his ab- 
sence. But many things arise to hinder—the 
wood is poor and will not burn—the babe requires 











more care than usual. The sun has passed the 
meridian and is hastening on his daily course; but 
her work is not half done. She toils on with an 
en beyond her strength, hoping all will yet 
be well. She pictures to herself the children 
quietly sleeping in their snug little bed, the floor 
mopped, the fire bright and cheerful, the table 












spread with its snowy cloth, and her husband’s 
favorite dish prepared, ere his return. 

But, alas! bright anticipations vanish; the day | 
is past, and “evening shades appear;” the babe | 
becomes more troublesome and now takes all the | 
mother’s time. She has nearly succeeded in 
quieting it, when she hears the well-known step 
on the threshold; her husband enters; he sees 
the unfinished washing with all its accompani- 
ments of tubs and pails; the fire is nearly gone 
out, and his little boy, two years old, is splashing 
water from one thing to another, in great glee. 
Mr. B seizes the child, and places him in a 



















- chair in the corner, with so much violence that 





in the arm-chair, by laying her spinning-wheel | the room quickly resounds with his screams. 
on its back, the horizontal spindle standing ver-} He then whips him to still his cries, that his own 
tically, while he made the wheel revolve, and; voice may be heard. Every blow pierces the 
drew a roving of cotton from the spindle into an} mother’s heart, but she knows remonstrance is 
attenuated thread. Then he took her in his} vain, and lets things take their course, in silence. 
arms, and returned her and the baby to bed, and } an hardly 

kissed her affectionately, and once more took the} words strong enough to express his indignation; 
baby out, ‘and made it cry with his hard beard. } among many other things, he tells her she never 
“Qur fortune is made when that is made,” he} has any thing in order; he never knew her to 


Her turn comes next, and he can hardly find 


have a fire, or a meal of victuals in season. 
By this time, the babe was fairly aroused, and 


“Call it? What an we call it after thysen, } it needed considerable exertion to hush its plain- 


tive cries, but by carrying it about in her arms, 
the mother was at last triumphant. 

She next prepared their evening meal with as 
much alacrity as exhausted nature would allow; 
and, as her husband sipped his tea, and enjoyed 
the genial warmth of the fire, the irritability of 
his temper passed off, and with it all thoughts of 
the late unhappy occurrence. He soon retired to 
rest, and, in refreshing sleep, forgot the toils of 
the day. His wife had now her washing to 
finish, and every thing to put in its place, even 
to her husband’s bootjack; for, with all his love of 
order, he frequently forget to put up his own 
things. When she had accomplished all, she too 
retired to rest, but not to sleep—no; every nerve 
was unstrung; and, as she laid her throbbing 
head on its pillow, and vainly attempted to 
sleep, the events of the day would crowd them- 
selves into her mind. Yet she would not allow 
herself to think unkindly of her husband. She 
tried to reason thus—‘‘Have I not a good hus- 
band? Does he not provide for my actual wants, 
according to the best of his ability?” 

But, notwithstanding all her endeavors, the 
cruel words which had been uttered by him in 
wrath, would rush into her mind, like unbidden 
guests, until tears began to flow in profusion, 
and memory beeame busy. Then she thought of | 
the happy home of her girlhood, of the mother 
that watched over her, of the days when the rose 
of health bloomed on her cheek, and her brow 
was unclouded by care. But, most of all, her 
memory reverted to the bridal day, when her 
lover promised, in presence of God and man, to 
love, cherish and protect, until death should them 
part. She asked herself if she had ever been un- 
faithful to the marriage vow; conscience answered 
no; had she not studied her husband’s happiness 
with untiring zeal, until self was all forgotten, 
health gone, constitution enfeebled? And, now, 
as she felt herself less able to perform the duties 
required of her, she felt that her love had been 
illy repaid. Thus, after a day of overtasked 
labor, and nearly a night spent in tears, the wife 


{sunk into an uneasy slumber, to be disturbed at 


intervals by her babe, until the dawn of another 
day, when the well-rested husband called upon 
his wife to arise, not doubting but she was as 
much refreshed as himself. 

Now, what had that husband gained by all 
this? Had not his wife done her best, and what 
could she do more? It is true, he knew not of 
her grief and tears; he knew not that such treat- 
ment was hastening her to the grave; as she 
daily sunk under the accumulated weight of care, 
he knew not that the cause was in any way attri- 
butable to himself. 
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Yet, it would have required but little forbear- 
ance on his part to have spoken a kind word, or 
sympathized with her a little. She would then 
have performed the same duties with cheerful- 
ness, and considered herself happy in the posses- 
sion of such a husband. And when her head 
rested on its pillow, and she strove to hush its 
throbbings, no images but such as affection brings 
would have haunted her imagination; and her 
slumbers would soon have been as calm as those 
of the loved ones beside her. 

If any man, who has a care-worn wife, chance 
to read this article, let him look well to the sub- 
ject; and, if he wishes to be met with a smile or 
look of happiness, let him strive by his own ex- 
ample, to sow the good seeds of affection, and he 
will be sure to reap an abundant harvest, for 
“virtue is its own reward.” 


THE ENDS OF LIFE. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 





“T am going to leave school at the expiration 
of this term,’’ remarked Edward Mayo, a youth 
between seventeen and eighteen, to his friend and 
companion, Charles Carpenter, as the two were 
wending their way homeward, after having 
finished their studies for the day. 

‘And I expect to do the same very soon,” said 
Charles, with evident pleasure at the idea. 

‘‘What business or profession do you intend 
learning?” asked Edward. 

‘I have determined to go into a store. I want 
to be a merchant. But what have yeu chosen, 
Edward? Not one of the learned professions, I 
hope? But I suppose you have. You will be a 
lawyer, I have not the least doubt.” 

“Yes, Charles, I have determined to go into 
Mr. Barker’s office, and read lawy” 

«Well, I’m sorry to hear it, ard.” 

‘‘Why are you sorry, Charles?” 

“Because you've got a hard, dull way before 
you, and your final success is uncertain. Few, 
Edward, I have heard my old uncle say, can gain 


‘I do not think so,’’ Edward replied. “There 
, are callings many and various that are all useful, 
{as my father has frequently impressed upon my 
mind, while talking to me about choosing a pro- 
fession; and there are as great varieties of capa- 
cities for filling these. The man whose pecu- 
liarity of mind fits him to be a successful lawyer, 
would not, in all probability, make a good minis- 
ter; nor would the individual who has a prefer- 
ence for medical science make a good merchant; 
and so through all the varied callings in life. 
Each of them is useful and honorable, as I have 
before said, if they are made useful and honor- 
able.”’ 

«Well, maybe you are right,” said Charles, 
‘‘but Iam no philosopher, and cannot pretend to 
look so deeply in matters and things. My old 
uncle, whose opinions I am bound to respect, be- 
cause he is kind to me, and has been quite suc- 
cessful in the world, says that he would rather 
see mea sailor or a soldier than a doctor, lawyer, 
‘or preacher. He don’t seem to have much opinion, 
you see, of the learned professions; and I am 
pretty much like him in that respect. But he 
thinks I am the very one for trade, in which, he 
says, I will be sure to be successful, if I am only 
prudent at first. He prophesies that I will be 
rich; and all I can say is, that I hope he is a true 
prophet.” 

«Father says to me,’’ Edward remarked to 
this, ‘that it would be wrong in me to set riches 
before me as anend. That if I do so, I will look 
to riches as the one thing in life desirable—that I 
will be restless until I have gained my end, and 
then discover that wealth has no power to make 
me happy. But, that if I will endeavor to gi 
the idea of riches its true subordinate place, 
make usefulness to others, as far as I can, 
end which I have in view, then I will be happy 
as well as successful, just so far as I can elevate 
usefulness as an end above riches.” 

“You have a strange way of talking, some- 
‘times,”’ said Charles, ‘‘but 1 don’t pretend to see 
{ things with your eyes, and I am sure I don’t wish 
‘to. Iam going to learn my business, with the 











eminence in legal pursuits; and without distinc- {same motives that others do, that I may get the 
tion, it is but a poor business. The field for mer- ability to make money. Money, you know, is 
chandizing is broader, and promises to industry { power. Our teacher says knowledge, and so 
and carefulness more certain returns.” ‘does the proverb: but my old uncle says Y > 
“That may be true, Charles; and merchan- ‘and I believe him.” adh 
dizing is as honorable and useful a calling as any | The two boys parted. In due time each left 
other; but I have been taught by my father to { school, and Charles Carpenter went into a whole- 
believe that our success and usefulness in any { sale store to learn the business of merchandizing, 
business will depend very much upon the motives {while Edward Mayo entered the office of Mr. 
with which we enter into it, and our happiness { Barker to read law. Charles found it much 
in that business much more. If we have only a {easier to keep his end of life in view, than did 
regard to ourselves—if the only motive we have Edward. But whenever the latter’s ptions 





for choosing a profession be the selfish one of get- 
ting wealth or honor—then, we may indeed be 
successful, but cannot be happy in our success. 
But if, in choosing among those to which our in- 
clinations lead us, we chose that in which we 
think we can, at the same time that we benefit 
ourselves, render most important services to 


others, then we are in the road to honorable suc- 


cess, united to calm contentment.” 

‘‘Then I would advise you to bé a minister,” 
said Charles, half ironically—“you can certainly 
do more good as a minister than as a lawyer.” 


‘of right were obscured, or his ardor in his studies 
diminished, he went to the one competent and 
‘judicious friend, his father, who always helped 
‘him to clear and satisfactory views of his duty. 
‘It must not be supposed, that the desire to be 
‘useful was the only one that influenced Edward 
‘in persevering in his studies. That would have 
been too feeble a principle in his mind, to have 
‘carried him through successfully. The desire for 
wealth and fame, also, contributed its share of 
incitement to perseverance. Still, the great good 
was, that he could acknowledge the end of use to: 
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bea higher and better one than the end of riches} «I believe he’s an excellent man, pa. Every- 
or honor, and, also, that he could remain in the; body likes him, and everybody speaks well of 
desire to have that end the principal one. He; him; and I’m sure Kate’s one of the happiest 
was thus preparing the way to have it, in after-} creatures in the world.”’ 
life, gradually, even if it were very slowly,elevated; ‘And you are one of the most miserable, I sup- 
above all the others. pose?”’ 

A few years passed away, and the two youths; ‘I don’t pretend to be very happy,” Alice an- 


, 


became of age, and each entered upon the respon-;} swers moodily, and then follows the same cheer- 
sible duties of life. Charles had his mind well | less silence. 
stored with mercantile knowledge, and the prin- } After the tea-things were removed, the father 
ciples of trade; and Edward was as well-fur-} sat down to his newspapers, and between reading 
nished for action in his peculiar calling. Years, these and meditating on plans for adding to his 
passed on, and the name of one was a peg ead large stores of unenjoyed wealth, spent the re- 
sound on ’Change, and that of the other as fami- mainder of the evening. Not the slightest inter- 
liar to the public as an eminent lawyer. But} course did he pretend to hold with his family. 
each had been governed in action, by the end at} The social delights of the domestic circle had no 
first proposed as the true one. Charles Carpenter} charms for him. Here, as in the busy world, he 
wn more and more selfish and unregardful } was the selfish centre from which went out no ra- 
of 0} , as wealth accumulated on his hands;} diations. Alice tried to get interested in the pages 
and: had likewise grown morose, irritable, and} of a new novel, but in vain. Her heart yearned 
pe ace Edward Mayo, on the contrary,} for living companionship. And as she thought of 
as his power and sphere of usefulness enlarged, | Kate Mayo, and the bright, happy fireside circle 
endeavored to bring into quicker actiyjty the de-} of which she made one, she closed the book with 
sire to be of service to others with which he had, } a sigh, and retired to her chamber, hoping to find 
as matter of principle, set out in life; and a real} relicf and quiet in the sweet oblivion of sleep. 
delight ever flowed from bringing this desire into} On the same evening, a very different scene 
action. While the one was known as a wealthy, } was presented in the family of Mr. Mayo, who, 
but narrow-minded, selfish man, the other was} like the merchant, had one son and daughter, 
esteemed as a lover of mankind, with the wehbe now verging upon maturity. The supper hour 
as well as the will, to benefit society. Let us}had passed in cheerful conversation, and after 
lookin: upon each, successively, at the age of}the family returned to the parlor, Mr. Mayo said, 
fifty, and then decide which set before him the} smiling— 
best end in life. ; “I must ask leave of absence. for an hour, my 
We will introduce Mr. Carpenter, at his own } children. I suppose my request will be granted?” 
house, on a stormy evening in December. Tea; «I don’t know, pa,” Kate responded, laughing 
is of and his wife and only daughter, a young; in happy, girlish tones, as she hung upon his 
of twenty, with himself, have drawn up to} arm, and looked affectionately into his face. «It 
+ the table. The meal is nearly half through, and; will depend very much upon the nature of your 
yet not a word has been spoken. He is all ab-} excuse.”’ 
sorbed in some business matter that perplexes; ‘That will Jyave to be given, then, before my 
him, and the idea of a trifling loss has soured his; request can be granted?” 
mind, and added to his habitual petulance. ‘““(, of course! Let us have the reason,’”’ Kate 
“It’s a dreadful night, out,” Alice, the daugh- >} said. 
ter says; the oppressive and moody silence be-} ‘Well, you know that the winter has set in 
coming so irksome, that she prefers to hear the} very severely?” 
sound of her own voice, even at the risk of its} ‘Indeed, it has, pa,”’ Kate replied, her face at 
being unwelcome to others. once growing serious. ‘‘And I do pity poor, 
The father responds to this by a look which} destitute people, this dreadful night.” 
almost as plain as words— } “A few gentlemen,” continued Mr. Mayo, 
* “What's the matter with you, ha?” And the) “had a meeting, to-day, for the purpose of put- 
mother fmutters out a reluctant—‘Yes.”’ } ting in operation some measure of provision for 
A few minutes more elapse, with only the clat-) the poor and sick during the inclement season. 
ter of cups and saucers, when Alice again breaks ; It is well known that every wintergrcat suffering 
in - a the funereal silence with— is experienced by many who do all they can to 
“I wish you would take us to the theatre, on} help themselves, and who would rather live poorly 
Thursday evening, to see Celeste, pa.”” and bear many hardships, than become an entire 
Indeed, [ shall not, then,” is the crusty re-; burden upon the community; who would suffer 
mse. ‘Get your brother to go with you.” ° almost everything, rather than become ackniow- 
«Bat, he won’t go. I’ve asked him, already.”’; ledged paupers. A little assistance to such, in 
“Then you'll have to stay home, for I’m not; winter, would enable them to bear up in their 
going.” } praiseworthy spirit of independence, without the 
“] wish you were like Kate Mayo’s father,”) extreme suffering that many now endure. J 
Alice rejoins—‘He always goes with her to the | have been chosen to draft an address to the pub- 
concerts, and every place.” lic, and I want an hour to-night for the purpose. 
. “Well, P’'m not like him, Miss, and don’t want , Am I now excused?” added the father, smiling. 
to be! He’s one of your philanthropists—hum!; ‘‘We were worse than heathens to say no,” 
—pretending to do a great deal for other people, | Kate replied. ‘ ‘But how much titne you do give 
and not doing anything worth talking about, | to measures of public benevolence, pa!”’ 
after all.” ‘‘Not more than I can readily spare from my 
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family and professional engagements, Kate; and 
Iam sure that the pleasure I experience from 
these acts, is to me a source of. pure delight.” 

“I do not doubt it, pa, and I love my father 
better, when I think how good and kind he is to 
every one. Alice Carpenter said to me, yester- 
day—‘O, Kate, if my ather was like yours, how 
happy I should be!’’ 

Me, Mayo kissed affectionately the cheek of his 
daughter, and then left the room to perform the 
work of benevolence he had assigned himself. 

“Poor Alice!’’ remarked Mrs. Mayo, as her 
husband closed the door after him. ‘She always 
seems so glad to get here, and so reluctant to go 
away.” 

«T am sure I never like to go there,’ said 
Kate. ‘‘There is an atmosphere of constraint 
and selfishness about the house; and as to spend- 
ing an evening with Alice when her father is at 
home, I would almost as lief be at a funeral. 
He sits moodily reading his newspapers, and we 
must steal away into a corner, and talk in whis- 


> 
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‘he nourished and fostered, until it graduall 
} gained strength, and, in the end, became wit 
} him a ruling motive. Now, he is not only happy 
; himself, but makes every one with whom he as- 
sociates cheerful and happy.” 

“+I am sure you will try to be like father, Ed- 
ward,” said Kate, looking her brother affection- 
ately in the face. 

“That I will, sister; and if at any time I find 
my resolutions, and the power within me failing, 
I will think of Mr. Carpenter, with his ends of 
life, and of my father with his.” 


HOW THE ARKANSAS MAN 
FOUGHT THE PANTHER. 


Samuel Hutson, one of the first settlers on 
Hutson’s Fork, of Buffalo, in. Newton county, 
Ark., a worthy and industrious farmer, with his 
son Carroll, a lad of ten years, inured to all the 
hardships which his father underwent, was 








i] 


rs. If Alice happens to laugh a little loud, } making his way up the pathless sides of Judah, 


ae father will rattle his newspaper and look up 
so cross at her. I would not live in that way 
for the world!” 

“I don’t wonder that John has no inclination 
to stay at home in the evening,” remarked Ed- 
ward, Kate’s brother. ‘He told me, last week, 
that he wasn’t home at night once in a month.” 

“Why, where does he go?” asked Kate. 

“Indeed, that’s more than I can tell,’’ Edward 
replied. ‘But I fear, from his appearance and 
manners, that his company is not the best.” 

‘Poor fellow!” ejaculated Mrs. Mayo. ‘Almost 
driven from home, and then left to himself, he 
will, I fear, go to ruin.” 

“You my well say driven, ma,” remarked 
Kate. “For no young man, who had the liberty 
to go, could remain in Mr. Carpenter's presence, 
if he is always as silent and cross as he has been 
when I have visited there.” 

“He is in every way unlike our own father,” 
said Edward. ‘‘One seems to think about and 
care about nothing but himself. The other’s con- 
sideration is, apparently, all for others.” 

‘That is the true secret of their great differ- 
ence of disposition. The selfish man repulses 
all, while the benevolent man attracts all. Which 
would you rather be, my son?” 

«The benevolent man, a thousand and a thou- 
sand times,”’ Edward replied, fervently. 

“Then, like your father, Edward, choose now 

our ends of life Resolve that you will seek to 
useful to others; that you will put away from 
yourself every merely selfish motive, as‘an evil 
thing. Ihave heard him often relate, how Mr. 
Carpenter and he were boys at school, and how 
they conversed about, and settled their ends of 
life. Mr. Carpenter, he said, openly avowed, 


whose broad: shadow darkened the dense forest 
on its northern slope; and although it was near 
ten o'clock, A. M., (1845) the labyrinthine vines 
were yet dripping with the dew, in its dark defiles. 
; The piles of rugged rocks torn loose from the 
cliffs above by the force of their own gravitation, 
or.the trembling of the earth in ages past,ywere 
}Mot obstacles worthy of note to Sam or hissgon; 
now wending their way around a bluff of grey 
limestone—the face of which is swept by the 
branches of the towering sycamore and the hardy 
white oak—till they came to an open spur or 
point, where Hutson showed his son the location 
of a bee-hive which they had came to note. Car- 
, roll deposited the pails, pans, &c., at a little dis- 
tance, while his father’s axe had already began 
to make deep incisions in the noble pine. 
Hutson is neither large nor very stout; yet, if you 
will look attentively into his somewhat swarthy 
} face, you will perceive that he is.a man for all’ 
emergencies. 

He had settled at his present homestead, ten 
years previous—poor, very poor. But by energy 
and industry he has placed his family in inde- 
dent circumstances;—it is said now that he is 
the wealthiest man in Newton county. He loves 
) his early habits, and at each returning autumn, 
for several consecutive nights, builds his camp- 
fires on the mountains, and, after an absence of 
perhaps a week, returns loaded with the triumph 
of the chase. 

But see! the tall pine totters to and fro—the 
trembling tree is breaking from the stump—a 
‘ deafening crash, and the ancient forest monarch 
plunges on the rocks below! 

Hutson had dropped his ax@pand run a short 
distance to get clear of the falling limbs, when he 











that, in entering upon the task of learning a; saw a large animal a little way off bounding to- 
buginess, he had no other motive, and wished no! wards hin, which he at first supposed to bea - 
other, but the desire to be wealthy, that he might} decr; but in‘a moment more, to his dismay, he 
be happy in the possession of wealth; while your} saw it to be a large panther, and knew from its — 
father, guided by the excellent counsel of your} actions that it was hungry as a hyena, for it 
grandfather, long since passed away, chose a pro- ; made directly at him, with its hair all projecting 
fession, such as suited his taste and talents, fix-} forward; its glaring eyes and fearful jaws ex-’ 
ing in his mind, as far as possible, the desire to} tended, revealing a row of teeth that makes‘one 
be useful. This desire, feeble, he said, at. first, | 





shudder to think of. What was to be done? Sam--’ 
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did not want that monster to make a breakfast ) 
of him. Retreat was in vain. What would you} 
have done? 

With the nerve of a Jackson, Sam met his an- 
—— in the unequal contest. 

e seized the. beast .by the skin of the neck 
with his left hand, and plied him heavily in the} 
ribs with his right. Round and round they went } 
in the struggle for life and death—life to the vic- 
tor, but death to the vanquished. At length the} 

ther made a spring to escape. But, no! Sam’s } 
ire was up now. 

“Oh, ho! your wh-wh-whipped, are you!” he 
stammered, and he plied him with renewed 
vigor. Mr. Panther had never been in sucha 
scrape before, (neither had Sam) for the skin of 
his neck was drawn so tight that he only got his 
breath with a whiz, and every stroke in the side 
panswered by a grunt of pain from the pan- 
rid ® grunt of exertion from Sam. The 
1 on his side, and Sam _ shouted, 
roll!”? The boy sprang to him with the 
butcher knife, which was plunged into the heart 
of the beast. Sam was badly scratched; yet he 
was glad he had got off so well, and never com- 
plained at the loss of his shirt. 


Mr. Partuenoyn, 1852. 












POWER MACHINES A BENEFIT, 
‘ TO OPERATIVES. ” 





When spinning jennies and power looms were } 


looked upon with exceedingly jealous eyes, by 
the performers of heavy tragedy at the anvil; but 


} what would we have done for the heavy shafting 


of our steamboats, had those tragedians still mo- 
nopolized the stage of the stithyf We might go 
on and enumerate a great number of machines, 
and recount the benefits which they have conferred 
upon the operative classes; but we have said 
enough to direct attention to the point which we 
wish to elucidate, and the doctrine which we 
wish to enforce. We are the advocates of all new 
and useful improvements in machinery, and we 
are the disseminators of information respecting 
new inventions and discoveries—this is our busi- 
ness; if we did not believe that machinery con- 
ferred blessings and benefits upon mankind, we 
could not conscientiously follow after such a pro- 
fession. We believe that machinery has done 
wonders for the elevation of our race, and we also 
believe that it has but began to fulfil its mission; 
our heart and soul, therefore, is with this work 
of improvements in machinery. 

Some people have extolled the blessings of ma- 
chinery, for allowing more time for mental de- 


} velopment; this is one benefit it has conferred 


upon mankind, but far be it from us to speak 
favorably of machinery on this account merely. 
Laziness is a vice, and a lazy, idle man, should 
not eat; every man and woman should do some- 
thing for themselves. There are too many men 


“Sand women who kill themselves with idleness. 


There are thousands in our cities who are not 
under the necessity of working to procure dail 
bread, who, nevertheless, for their own healt 


first introduced into England, nothing would do} and pleasure, should labor, or take active exer- 
with the outraged and insulted spinsters and} cise in the open air every day. On the other 
weavers, but pulling down the factories and the} hand, there are thousands who drudge away at 
‘breaking the machines. This was a very foolish} unhealthy occupations, wearing out soul and 


operation, but the machine-destructives thought } Improvements in 
” it was a very wise one; they, no doubt, imaginal 
they had slain their greatest enemy. Poor short- 
sighted mortals! how much they resembled Don 
Quixotte battling with the wind-mill! We do 
not say but the hand-spinners and hand-loom 
weavers of old enjoyed more of the comforts of} 
life than they do now, and perhaps enjoyed the } 
world with a more hearty relish, but this we do 
know, that those power machines which have 
s severe human toil, have greatly bene- 
fitted the very operatives who were ruthlessly op- 
— their introduction. Gilbert Burns, the 
rother of the great poet, though not a poet him- 
self, was a shrewd man, poss of a sound 
head, and who had labored severely as a farmer, 
declared that the invention of the threshing ma- 
chine was one of the greatest blessings ever con- 








body to win their daily bread. 
machinery will benefit this latter class, and im- 
prove their condition. Improvements in machi- 
nery for the rapid and cheap construction, manu- 
facture, and execution of domestic utensils, goods, 


and labor, are the very things on which the at- 
tention of philanthropic inventors should be 
fixed. ‘They were good old days,” say the old 


folks at home, ‘‘when all things were made for 
the family on the plantation and farm. Our 
clothes were not so fine, but nobody wanted; 
there was less pride and more contentment.” 
There is much truth in this, and we are far from 
believing that large factories, and congregated 
hundreds laboring together in pent up workshops, 
is a higher development of humanity; we believe 
that, in the majority of cases, it is the very re- 
verse,—men and women have become the ser- 








ferred upon mankind. The terrible drudgery of; vants of machinery, instead of machinery having 
the flail was as the life of a helot to him; he be-} become their servants. Can we not look to a fu- 
came a free man@iwhen the threshing machine} ture of better things? We can at least point to 
was invented. There is the machine for planing | the road which will lead to it; this is our present 
wood, too; its introduction was violently opposed | object. Sewing machines, simple and cheap 
by carpenters,—their occupation, like Othello’s,} machines for making boots and shoes, great im- 
was gone, and nothing would suit many of them; provements in small carding and spinning ma- 
but smashing up the planers. But are there any ; chines, and weaving looms, together with other 

in our country, now, who do not look} machines for doing different kinds of domestic 
upon this machine as a blessing? It was their; labor, would conduce to a greater elevation of our 
emancipation; it relieved them from a toil which, } race; this is the climax of our remarks—improve- 
at best, is gross drudgery. The trip-hammer, } ments in machinery for the benefit of the toilers. 
too, although a very simple innovation, was also} —Scientific American. 
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JUDGING FROM APPEARANCES. | more sympathizing and credulous wife would 
ta alice iit {have found it impossible to refuse relief. 

ae ea : _ But experience proved that, although credulity 

“T am glad to see that you have succeeded in is @ great evil. constant distrust of our fellow- 

finding a new cook,” said Mr. Campbell to his ; beings is a still greater, as it leads us to with- 

wife, as he caught a glimpse of a pleasant, active- | hold aid from the really needy and deserving, or 


looking woman moving about the, kitchen. {to delay our assistance until it is too late. 
«‘Does she come well recommended?” One evening as the merchant was returning 


“You will laugh at me, Henry, when I tell you ; home at a somewhat later hour than usual, his 
that she does not come recommended at all. She {Steps were suddenly arrested by a young lad, who 
is a stranger in this part of the country, and has {threw himself before him, exclaiming in a voice 
never lived out before. Therefore, there is no one } of earnest entreaty— 
to recommend her. But her appearance is so} ‘‘For the love of Heaven, give me the means to 
much in her favor that I concluded to take her a } procure food for my poor mother and little sisters, 
month on trial.” or they will perish with hunger.”’ 

‘‘Appearances are very deceitful,” replied the} ‘They always have a mother and sisters,”’ 
husband, gravely. ‘You should never allow {muttered Mr. Campbell to himself, for, though 
your judgment to be influenced by them.” by no means an uncharitable man, he was too 

“I know that we are not to judge from ap- { Well accustomed to this species of imposition so 
pearances, Henry; but does not this rule admit of ;commonly practised in our streets, to: be easily 
some qualification? It is surely impossible to {induced to bestow relief. . ely 
prevent our minds from being somewhat in-} Shaking off the hand which the lad had laid 
fluenced by the external circumstances which are j upon his arm, he quietly said—“I have nothing 
presented to our view. In this case, for instance. | for you;” and passed on. As he did so, he was 
A neat, modest-looking girl presents herself at {forcibly struck with the expression of despair, 
the very moment when we are extremely in want {Visible in the countenance of the petitioner, and 
of help. Her story is a simple and plausible one, for a moment felt tempted to draw his purse 
and as far as I can judge, she is just such a per- from his pocket; but the good judgment upon 
son as we need. Am [ not justified in engaging {which he prided himself prevailed; and, resolved 
her?” jmot to be deceived by appearances of distress, 
“I think not, Mary, for you have really no-}Which were easily assumed, he kept on his way. 

thing to judge from. As far as her neatness and} Several times during the evening, the remem- 
modesty are concerned, they are easily put on for { brance of the boy seemed to haunt him, and as 
the occasion; and her story is one readily in- {he again passed the same spot on the following 
vented.” morning, and recalled the earnest despairing en- 
“But why suppose evil, when we can as readily } treaty of that last look, he could not but regret 
suppose good?’”’ argued the unconvinced wife. {the course he had taken. 
“My rule is always to think well of a person} ‘I wish I had given him a trifle,” he said to 
until I am furnished with unquestionable proofs of | himself. «It is quite probable that he was an 
their deficiencies.’’ impostor; but there is a possibility that he was 
‘«‘And mine is, to hold my judgment suspended, { not, and I would rather bestow the money upon 
and neither to think well or ill of any person {one who was unworthy, than refuse it to a really 
from appearances,’’ replied Mr. Campbell. needy person.”’ 
His wife shook her head incredulously. As these thoughts passed through his mind, he 
“It is impossible, Henry; you cannot do it. } was overtaken by a friend who lived in his imme- 
I am sure you have often told me that you sur- {diate neighborhood, and was often his companion 
rendered your heart the first time you ever saw {in his daily- walks to the city. 
me. On what could you rest your judgment,; ‘You have the start of me this morning,” he 
save appearances?”’ exclaimed, as quite out of breath he overtook Mr. 
“That is not a case in point, Mary; and, be- ; Campbell, «‘but I have been employed in a good 
sides, I was young and foolish then. I am work, so I must not regret the delay.” 
growing wiser as I advance in years. But look,} ‘Did your benevolent duties detain you?”’ 
the dinner waits our pleasure, and I am anxious { asked his friend, who knew that the gentleman 
to see if the new cook can furnish substantial } had been appointed by the society for the relief 

® proofs of her fitness for her duties.” of the poor, visitor for the vicinity in which they 
"> «) There was certainly nothing to complain of in‘ resided. 

"the well-cooked and neatly-served dinner. And,’ ‘They did indeed,” was the reply. ‘As 
“as-weeks passed on, and the new domestic proved | touching a case as I have ever met with. The 
perfectly faithful and competent, Mr. Campbell | family in question consists of a widow and four . 
allowed that in this instance, his wife’s judgment | children—the eldest, a pale, sickly-looking boy of, 
had proved correct, or rather as he maintained, { ten years, and the other three, pretty little girls, «. \ 
she had made a ‘lucky hit,” for true to his the- {of different ages. They have not long been in. Ne: 
ory, he still asserted that appearances were no, our neighborhood, and have no acquaintances.or i 
guide to the judgment. ‘friends. They have formerly been in better cire a4 

It must be confessed that this was sometimes a | cumstances, and, though reduced by misfortune“ | 
most convenient doctrine, for it enabled him to to the very extreme of poverty, are reluctant to 
turn a deaf ear to the piteous tales from pitiable{ ask assistance. Last evening, for the first time, 
looking objects, by whom he was often besieged : as I am told, the boy after unsuccessfully endea- 
— ses walks through the city, while his; voring to obtain some trifling job by which he 

ou. I.—No. 4 2 , 
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* Mr. Campbell, hastily, ‘but in this case it seems 


truthfulness which I am sure must have been ap- 
yourself 
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could earn a few pennies, applied to two or three! 


of the passers-by for aid, but was ranked with} 
the common class of beggars, and coldly re-} 
pulsed.”’ 

“‘About ten years old, say you?” interrupted | 
Mr. Campbell. ‘‘What is his appearance?” 

“Rather tall for his age, and very slender; dark ; 
eyes and hair. But let me tell you the rest of} 
my story. I found the poor mother in an abso-} 
lute state of starvation, having deprived herself} 
almost entirely of food for many days, in order to) 
feed her hungry little ones. Exhausted nature 
could at length endure no more, and a long and} 
death-like swoon so alarmed her children, that} 
they ran to the nearest house for assistance: and } 
in this way I became aware of their situation. 
The physician whom I called in tells me that 
there is yet.a chance for the mother’s life, but 
that, had relief been withheld a few hours longer, 
nothing-could have saved her. A kind neighbor} 
has offered to remain with her through the day, 
and administer the proper restoratives and food 
in small quantities.” 

«And you think she will live?’ asked Mr. 
Campbell, with an expression of anxiety which 
surprised his friend. 

“I think so,” he replied; ‘but why does my 
story affect you so peculiarly? Surely you are 
not acquainted with the family?” 

“Not at all,’ was the reply; ‘but, to confess, 
the truth, I suspect I am one of the persons who 
refused to aid the boy, last evening. I have re- 
gretted it several times, but you know the streets 
swarm with these young beggars.” 

«I know they do; and it needs great discrimi- 
nation to distinguish the deserving from the im- 
postor. We must be careful not to condemn 
them from appearances.” 

% “No, I never judge from appearances,” said 


it would have been better if I had done so.” 

“You did do so, I should say,” returned his 
friend, smiling, ‘‘and there lay your error. You 
judged from the appearance of the boy, that he 
was a common beggar, and therefore you refused 
assistance. In fact, appearances are all we have 
to rest our judgment upon, in many instances. 
My rule, therefore, is, not that I will not form an 
opinion—for this it would often be impossible to 
avoid—but that I will not rashly condemn. I 
generally suppose good until I am compelled to 
a mit evil.” ' 

“That is my wife’s theory; but I maintain 
that the judgment must not. be swayed by ap- 
pearances, but hold itself suspended and wait for 

f.”? 

‘«What man never has done and never will do, } 
in my opinion,” was the laughing reply. ‘‘You)} 
are attempting an impossibility, as your experi- 
ence of last evening may convince you. You re- 

* fused to aid the boy because you would not be 


neither of us will be likely to convince the other 


of his error.”” 
«Experience will be your teacher, friend 


} Campbell, and I do not despair of hearing you 


acknowledge your mistake. But, in the mean- 
time, I must wish you good morning, as I have 
reached the door of my office.” 

Immersed in the cares and perplexities of the 
day, Mr. Campbell had not bestowed a second 
thought upon the conversation of the morning, 
and was busily engaged with his usual duties, 


} when he was interrupted by the entrance of a 


somewhat shabbily-dressed, but intelligent-look- 
ing young man, who asked in a timid voice if he 
was in want of aclerk. There was certainly a 
vacancy which Mr. Campbell much desired to 
fill, but a slight survey of the applicant con- 
vinced him that he would not suit. 

“He is one of those poor, inefficient beings who 
are always unfortunate,’ he said to himself. 
‘‘He would not suit me at all. Give me a man 
who looks as if he knew how to take care of his 
own interests, and then I shall feel more confi- 
dence that he can take care of mine.” 

A negative shake of the head was the only an- 
swer to the question of the disappointed youth, 
who turned sadly away. 

‘Poor fellow!” whispered one of the clerks to 
another. ‘He will go to ruin, simply because 
he looks as if he had been unfortunate. This is 
a hard world to live in. There are few who will 
extend their hand to a suffering fellow-being, 
while the prosperous find plenty of friends to 
push them on their way. And, after all, the 
unfortunate are often the more deserving. But 
people in this world will judge from appearances.” 

But the remarks of the clerk were unheard by 
the merchant, and quite unconscious that he had 
again committed the error which he so much re- 
prehended, the little incident soon passed from 
his mind. Engrossed with business, the hour for 
dinner arrived ere he was aware, and unwilling 
to disappoint his ever-punctual wife, he seized his 
hat, and walked hastily towards home. 

“Rather behind your time,” was the smiling 
remark, as he entered the dining-room. 

“Yes, it is a busy day, and I must beg that 
Jenny will be as expeditious as possible in plac- 
ing dinner upon the table, for I must return with- 
out delay.”’ 

“It is quite ready,” was the reply, and at the 
words Jenny entered, bearing the dinner-tray. 

«I like punctuality,’’ said Mn Campbell, as he 
seated himself at the table. ‘‘But what is this?” 
he continued, surveying a pudding of somewhat 
doubtful appearance. 

‘Your favorite pudding, Henry, but owing to 
your being late, it has remained in the oven ra- 
ther too long. The ‘proof of the pudding is in 
the eating,’ however, and I have no doubt you 
will find this excellent. We must not judge by 


deceived by the appearance of ,necessity, and of } appearances, you know.” 


but you must confess that you allowed 
to be influenced by another set of appear- 
‘ances which decided you against him.” 

«Perhaps so, but this is only a solitary in- 











stance. There are always exceptions to general 
rules. But it is of no use to argue the point, as 


A slight shade passed over Mr. Campbell's 
countenance, for this remark brought to his mind 
the occurrence of the previous evening; and his 
wife, perceiving that in some way she had dis- 
turbed him, hastened to add— 

“I am becoming quite a convert to your 
opinion, at least as a general rule, Henry. I 
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have met with a case in point to-day. I dare say! deliver the note, and I will ensure your success.”’ 


you recollect Mrs. Boardman, whom I have men- ; 


tioned to you several times, lately, as a new ac-; 
quaintance, in whom I am much interested. } 
She is, as you know, in very straitened circum- } 
stances. Some weeks ago, her son, a very pro- 
mising young man, who has been in business in’ 
New Orleans, returned home in exceedingly poor } 
health. He was obliged to relinquish an excel-} 
lent situation which he had filled with perfect sa-} 
tisfaction to his employers, and for some time be- 
fore his return was so ill that he feared he should } 
never see his mother again. The hot, unhealth 
climate has severely ‘shaken his somewhat deli- 
cate constitution, but he is now gaining rapidly. 
For the last two or three weeks he has been en- 
deavoring to peer some employment, but in 
vain. I saw his mother this morning, and she 
seemed quite discouraged. ‘Eugene,’ she said, 
‘had gone out with the intention of making per- 
sonal application to all the principal mercantile 
establishments in the city, but she feared it would 
be useless. His sickly, forlorn appearance is 
against him, and there are few who are charitable 
enough not to judge by appearances.’ 

“It seems that every cent which he could save 
from his salary has been devoted to the payment 
of debts which his father left at his death, some 
two or three years ago, and the young man has 
hardly supplied himself with necessary clothing, 
so great was his anxiety to save his father’s me+ 
mory from reproach.” 

«He must be a noble-hearted fellow,” remark- 
ed Mr. Campbell. ‘‘What kind of a situation 
does he want? Ineed a good book-keeper, and 
should really like to employ him.” 

“That is just the thing that I desired,” joyfully 
exclaimed his wife. ‘I did not dare hint it to 
his mother for fear of exciting false hopes; but I 
had some recollection of hearing say that 
your book-keeper had left you, and it occurred to 
me that his place might not have been supplied. 
Young Boardman has high testimonials from his 
employers in New Orleans, but he is timid, and 
easily repulsed by unkindness or indifference.” 

fn that case you had better give him a line of 
introduction to me,” returned her husband. 
“That will make all easy for him. See him, if 
you can, this afternoon, and if he has not suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a situation, direct him to m 
place of business. If I find him capable, I will 
pay a handsome salary.” 

Blated at her success, Mrs. Campbell hastened 
to discharge her commission. ratefully the 
young man took the proffered note of introduction 
from her hand, but as his eye rested upon the 
number, he said, hesitatingly, “T think I have 
already called there, Mrs. Campbell, and indeed, 
I now recollect the name, but it did not occur to 
me that it was your husband's place of business.” 

‘Probably he was out when you called,” sug- 
gested the lady. 

“Or judged from my appearance that I would 
not suit him,” was the somewhat mournful re- 
ply. “TI do not recollect the circumstance, for I 

ave called at many different aca to-day.” 

““My husband never judges from appearances,” 
said Mrs. Campbell, confidently. ‘It is entirely 
against his principles. Hasten, therefore, and 











With warm thanks for her interest and kind- 
ness, young Boardman departed. 

As he entered the office his heart sunk within 
him, for the scene of the morning came vividly 
to his recollection,—that cold shake of the head, 
without even a word to soothe his disappointment. 

“Tt is useless,” he murmured to himself. “I 


} was sure I had been here before. No doubt, Mr. 


Campbell will regret the encouragement he has 
given me, when he finds who I am.” 

His first impulse was to retreat, but at this 
moment the merchant raised his eyes, and in- 
stantly recognizing the visitor of the morning, 
the truth flashed upon his mind. 

‘‘What would my wife say if she knew that I 
was one of those who condemned her young friend 
from appearances?” was his not very agreeable 
reflection, as the young man advanced, and de- 
livered the note of introduction. 

Overcoming the momentary feeling of irritation 
caused by this discovery, Mr. Campbell addressed 
the applicant with kind frankness. 

“T was to blame in repulsing you so uncere- 
moniously this morning, my young friend,” he 
said. ‘My thoughts were much occupied, and I 
gave you but a momentary glance. From what 
my wife has told me I am inclined to think that 
you will supply the vacancy in my office per- 
fectly well. But a little conversation will enable 
me to judge better of your qualifications.” 

Encouraged by his kindness, the sensitive 
young clerk forgot his diffidence, and by his in- 
telligent answers, soon convinced the merchant 
that his abilities had not been over-rated. A sa- 
tisfactory arrangement was made, and young 
Boardman returned to his mother with the joy- 


ful tidings that his duties would commence on. 


the following day. 

“T have a little confession to make to you,” 
said Mr. Campbell to his wife, as they seated 
themselves in their quiet parlor, to enjoy their 
evening chat. 

‘*A confession! What can it be?” was the sur- 
prised reply. 

“I am convinced, that like the rest of the 
world, I am in the habit of judging from appear- 
ances, and indeed I have become of your opinion, 
that it is impossible to help it. The great error 
which we must avoid, is that of hastily con- 
demning.” 

“Yes, that is exactly what I have always be- 
lieved,” replied his wife; ‘but what can have 
wrought so sudden a change in your sentiments?” 

«‘Experience, that stern teacher, Mary. Listen, 
and I will relate the two little incidents which 
have opened my eyes to my own frailty, and given 
me a truer insight into human nature.” 

Mrs. Campbell listened with much interest, and 


cordially responded to her husband’s closing re-_ 


mark, that in future, although they might judge, 
they would never condemn from mere appear- 
ances. 





An Trish advertisement reads as follows:— 
“Lost, on Saturday last, but the loser does not 
know where, an empty sack, with a cheese in it. 
On the sack the letters P. G., are marked, but so 
completely worn out as not to be legible.” 
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THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 


BY H. COUTLAS. 


At this season of the year, when the leaves are 
falling around us, and the agers squares and 
sidewalks are covered with the decaying foliage, 
an explanation of those natural causes which pro- 
duce the fall of leaves will probably be both ap- 
propriate and interesting. 

here is no subject on which botanists have en- 
tertained a greater variety of opinion than on the 
fall of leayes. The causes which produce their 
excision from the stems and branches of plants 
are so exceedingly complicated, that a much more 
advanced condition of botanical science seems to 
be necessary before they will be clearly and ac- 
curately understood. It is obvious that leaves 
are thrown off by plants because they are no 
1 of any service to them, and the means by 
which nature effects their separation are truly 
wonderful, and at the same time instructive. 

The causes which produce the decay and fall 
of leaves are partly chemical and mechanical. 
The water which enters the roots of plants as it 
percolates the soil, dissolves a small portion of 
earthy matter. This is partly deposited in the 
woody and fibrous tissues of the stem, but prin- 
cipally in the cellular tissue of the leaves, by the 
evaporation which is continually taking place at 
their surface. In this manner the interior walls 
of the leaf cells become incrusted or thickened 
by deposits of mineral matter, just as earthy 
matter accumulates at the bottom of a pot used 
for culinary purposes, and the leaf is thus ren- 
dered finally unfit for the performance of its 
fanctions. The mineral matter deposited in the 
cells is sometimes beautifully crystalized, the 

®earths or bases taken up by the roots uniting 
® with the acids formed in the vegetable organs. 
The most common kinds of crystals are those of 
the carbonate and oxalate of lime, which are of 
different sizes and forms, rhomboidal, cubical and 
prismatic, but the most prevalent form is the aci- 
cular or needle-shaped. It is to this form that 
the term raphides (raphis a needle) was originally 
applied by Decandolle, although it is now used 
7 alana in reference to all cellular crys- 

S. 

In the autumnal months, the light becomes less 
powerful, the leaves lose their green color, and 
their cells becoming gradually and entirely choked 
up with mineral matter, the sap no longer circu- 
lates through them. They absorb oxygen from : 
the air, and the result of their different degrees 
of oxidation is seen in all that. variety of au- 
tumnal tint, which casts such a charm over the} 
dying landscape. 

Whil st these chemical changes are taking 
place, nature is at the same time preparing to 
effect the mechanical excision of the leaf from the | 

pient It is necessary here to remark, that a 
eaf is simply an expansion of the green cellular } 


of issue of these woody bundles may be seen in 
the form of little round dots on the leaf scar, 
after the leaves have fallen. 

Now, at first, all leaves are contiguous with the 
stem. As they grow, an interruption of their 
tissue takes place at the base of their footstalk, 
by means of which a more or less complete arti- 
culation is formed. The cause of this articulation 
is owing to the continuation of the growth of the 
stem after the leaf has attained its full growth, 
which it generally does in a few weeks. The 
growth of the leaf being completed, all its func- 
tions languish, in consequence of the increased 
deposition of mineral matter within its cells, the 
base of the peal or footstalk being unable to 
adapt i to the increasing diameter of the 
stem; the excision advances from without in- 
wards, until it finally reaches the bundles of 
woody fibre,which are the main support of the leaf. 

Whilst, however, nature is forming a wound, 
she is at the same time making provision to heal 
the same; for the cuticle or epidermis of the 
stem is seen to grow over the surface of the scar, 
so that when the leaf is detached, the tree does 
not suffer from the effects of an open wound. 
The provision for separation being thus completed, 











the leaf is detached by the growth of the bud at 
its base, by the force of the winds, or even by its 
own weight. Such is the philosophy of the fall 
of leaves, and we cannot help admiring the inte- 
resting and wonderful provision by which nature 
heals the wounds even before they are absolutely 
made, and affords a safe covering from atmos- 
ti changes, before the parts can be subject to 
them. 

The decay and fall of leaves is, therefore, not 
the result of frost, as is commonly supposed, for 
leaves begin to languish and change color (as 
happens with the red maple, especially,) and even 
fall, often before the autumnal frosts make their 
appearance; and when vegetation is destroyed by 
frost, the leaves blacken and wither, but remain 
attached to the stem; but the death and fall of 
the leaf is produced by a regular vital process, 
which commences with the first formation of this 
organ, and is completed only when it is no longer 
useful. There is no denying, however, that the 
frosts of autumn, by suddenly contracting the 
tissues at the base of the petiole, accelerate the 
fall of leaves, All must have noticed, on a 








frosty morning, in autumn, that the slightest 
breath of air moving amongst the decayed and 
dying leaves; will bring them in complete show- 
ers from the trees to the ground. 

In general, we may say, that the duration of 
life in leaves is inversely as the force of the eva 
ration which takes place from their surface. For 
we find that the leaves of herbaceous plants, or 
of trees which evaporate a great deal, fall before 
the end of the year, whilst the leaves of succu- 
lent plants, or of evergreens, which latter are of 


‘a hard and leather texture, and evaporate but 


little, often last for several years. In pines, firs, 


bark of the young shoot, which is thus spread out ' and evergreen trees and shrubs, there is an an- 
by the divergence of the woody fibre ramified ‘nual fall of leaves in the spring of the year, 
through its substance. This woody fibre issues ; whilst the growth of the season is taking place, 
from the side of the shoot in separate bundles, ; but as this leaf-fall is only partial, consisting of 
which, when the leaf is perfectly formed, unite ‘one-half or one-third at a time, there is always a 
together, constituting its footstalk, The points ’ sufficient number left on such trees to keep them 
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clothed with perpetual verdure. Hence is is, 
that the entire foliage of such trees cunsists of 
leaves which have been attached to the stem from 
one to three or five successive years. 

In the beech and hornbeam, the leaves wither 
in autumn, and hang on the branches in a dead 
state through the winter. Such leaves, when 
examined, will be found to be contiguous with 
the stem at the base of their petiole, and, 
therefore, without that articulation, or joint, 
which so materially aids in the disruption of the 
leaf from the stem. These dead leaves fall off 
when the new leaves expand in the spring. 

Most of the trees of this country have decidu- 
ous leaves, and in winter our woods are bare, 
and no longer cast their shadows on the earth; 
but the forests of tropical climates are evergreen, 
and usually retain the same appearance throughout 
the year. A perpetual shade is thus afforded by 
nature, which, in some measure, gives relief 
against the continuous heat of these regions. In 
tropical countries, however, many trees lose their 
leaves during the dry season. This is seen in the 
forests of Brazil, called Catingas. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


LITTLE MINNIE. 
BY MAY LINWOOD. 


Art thou weary, little Minnie? 
Lay thy head upon my knee; 
It makes the old man’s heart rejoice, 
Thy sunny face to see; 
Well may the aged falter, 
Who tread life’s rugged way; 
When even little Minnie 
Grows weary of her play. 


Tell thee a story, Minnie?— 
Nay, I am growing old; 
And all the stories of my youth, 
Long since to thee were told. 
But, if thou’lt listen, darling, 
There’s something I would say, 
That you may oft remember, 
When I have passed away. 


Minnie! my holiest thought for years, 
That’s cheered me many a day, 
Is the memory of the mother, 
Who taught me first to pray; 
Minnie! do you remember 
Your gentle mother too, 
Whose only grief in dying 
Was the thought of leaving you? 


Ah, child, I mind me of the time, 
A tiny babe wert thou— 

When the baptismal dew of Heaven 
Was sprinkled on thy brow; 

Thy mother gave her one pet lamb, 

ne of Christ’s flock to be; 

Now, in the fields of Paradise, . 
She waiteth there for thee. 

Ah, Minnie’ little Minnie’ 
When at the close of day, 

You kneel beside your little bed, 
Your evening prayer to say; 

Then pray to God to aid thee, 
To keep thy mother’s vow; 











That'sin’s dark shadow ne’er may rest 
Upon thy fair young brow. 


Remember thy Creator! 
These words were kindly given, 
Even as a Father’s hand, that leads 
His little ones to Heaven; 
Ah! Minnie, closely hold His hand— 
As through life’s path you roam, 
Though rough and thorny be the ways, 
*T will safely lead you home. 


And when they lay me by her side, 
In the peaceful churchyard there, 

And you sometimes gaze with tearful eyes, 
Upon this vacant chair, 

These words, perchance, your lonely heart 
With soothing thoughts may fill; 

Think, darling, we who loved you 
Are watching o’er you still. 


Good night, my little Minnie! 
You’re weary now, I know; 

Yes, twine your arms around me,: 
And kiss me ere you go; 

Then hie thee to thy chamber— 
Another day has gone— 

Good night, my precious Minnie: 
God bless thee, little one! 


A ILOME PICTURE. 


One autumn night, when the wind was high, 
And the rain fell in — plashes, 
A little boy sat by the kitchen fire, 
A popping corn in the ashes; 
And his sister, a curly-haired child of three, 
Sat looking on just close by his knee. 


The blast went howling round the house, 
As if to get in ’twas trying; 
It rattled the latch of the outer door, 
Then seemed it a baby crying; 
Now and then a drop down the chimney came, 
And sputtered and hissed in the bright red fiame. 


Pop. pop—and the kernels one by one, # 
ame out of the embers fiying; 
The vy! held a long pine stick in his hand, 
And kept it busily plying; 
He stirred the corn and it snapped the more, 
And faster jumped to the clean-swept floor. 


A part of the kernels hopped out one way, 
And a part hopped out the other; 
Some flew plump into the sister’s lap, 
Some under the stool of the brother; 
The little girl gathered them into a heap, 
And called them a flock of milk-white sheep. 


All at once the boy sat still as a mouse, 
And into the fire kept gazing; 
He quite forgot he was popping corn, 
For he looked where the wood was blazing. 
He looked, and fancied that he could see 
A house and a barn, a bird and a tree. 


Still steadily gazed the boy at these, 
And pussy’s grey back kept stroking, 
Till his little sister cried out, ‘why, Bub, 
‘Only see how the corn is smoking'”’ 
And sure enough, when the boy looked back, 
The corn in the ashes was burnt quite black. 


«Never mind,”’ said he, ‘‘we shall have enough, 
So now, let’s sit back .and eat it; 
T’ll carry the stools and you the corn; 
?Tis nice—nobody can beat it,” 
She took up the corn in her pinafore, 
And they ate it all, nor d for more. 
{American Union. 
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CHAPTER ABOUT INDOLENCE. 
BY MISS C. M. TROWBRIDGE. 


“Mother, here is a paragraph I must read to 
you,” said Susan Miller, as she raised her eyes 
from the newspaper which had engrossed her at- 
tention for the last fifteen minutes, and fixed 
them upon her mother who was sitting near by 
engaged in sewing. 

‘‘] should like to hear it, my dear,” replied her 
mother. 

Susan read—‘‘Success in life can only come 
from, and is the legitimate result of, a firm reso- 
lution to work—to work honestly and industri- 
ously; and these habits must be formed in child- 
hood or they will never be formed.” 

“Now, mother, that is just what I think,” said 
Susan, when she had finished reading the para- 
graph. If there is one thing which disturbs the 
more than any other, it is to see one of these 
lazy people spending more than half their time 
in doing nothing at all. For my own part, I 
never can rest easy to be idle hardly a moment. 
I always wish to be doing something, and I am 
thankful I am not one of the indolent sort.’’ 

“You are?” said her mother, with a quiet 
smile, and an expression of countenance which it 
puzzled Susan to interpret. 

“Yes; Iam sure I am. I know that T have 
many faults, but I can hardly think that indo- 
lence is one of them,’’ said Susan, thoughtfully, 
and with much less of assurance in her manner 
and tone of voice than was at first manifested. 

The truth was, the expression of her mother’s 
countenance had led her to ask herself if she had 
not been a little too hasty in assuming that she 
was never indolent. She was not sure that this 
was the case, but the fact now occurred to her 
®mind that she had more than once Poet ee in 

that 
she was quite free, and the self-confidence with 
which she had at first congratulated herself upon 
being free from the sin of indolence, was consider- 
ably diminished. 

“T shall agree with you in part, my dear,” 
said her mother, ‘but only in part. From that 
passive form of indolence which manifests itself 
in a disinclination for all employment, I think 
you are quite free. It is true that you are almost 
always busy; but you know there is such a thing 
as busy idleness.’’ 

“Tam not quite sure that I understand you, 
mother.”’ 

“If you do not understand me, I suppose you 
will not object to my using some practical illus- 
trations to make my meaning plain. You are 
always willing to be employed, but are you 
equally sure that you are always willing to be 
employed about the very thing which duty re- 
quires of you to do? 

“Don’t you remember when you were at work 
upon your lamp-mat, yesterday morning, your 
brother James came in and asked you to sew 
some buttons on to his vest, and you replied, 
‘Oh no, I can’t, James. Go and ask aunt Lucy 
to do it.’ 

“But [was very busy at work upon my mat, 
then, and I did not like to put it aside.” 
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‘‘Are you quite sure that indolence had not 
to do with your refusing to sew on the buttons?’ 

‘‘How could I be called indolent then, mother, 
when I was working busily all the morning 
upon my mat?’’ 

“If you refused to sew on the buttons because 
you thought the work you were doing was more 
useful and important, and that it would be wrong 
to leave it, then indolence had nothing to do with 
your refusal.” 

“T cannot say that this was my reason for re- 
fusing,” said Susan, blushing. 

“IT do not think you can, my dear. You re- 
fused because you loved the employment you were 
engaged in, and was not willing to leave it for 
work which you considered much less agreeable, 
though it might be more useful. Was it not so?”’ 

‘¢Yes, mother, I sup it was. But do you 
consider all the time eoees in such employ- 
ments as spent idly?” 

“By no means. But if you refuse to lay aside 
such employments when duty calls, and things 
more important require your attention, I think 
you can hardly plead not guilty to the charge of 
indolence.”” 

“But why was it not just as well to send 
James to aunt Lucy?” 

‘It was not, for several reasons. In the first 

lace, aunt Lucy was engaged as well as you. 
as it right to require her to lay aside what she 
was doing, to perform your duties, that you 
might have nothing to consult but your own in- 
clination in choosing your work ?’’ 

“Again, if you had complied with your bro- 
ther’s request, he would have seen that you were 
willing to deny yourself to perform a service for 
him. In this way, you would have bound him 
to you with one more cord of affection, and by 
so much have strengthened the gentle influence a 
sister should ever exert over a brother. All this 
you lost by sending him away to aunt Lucy.” 

‘‘] see that I was wrong, mother; but I do not 
as clearly see that the wrong was the result of an 
indolent spirit.” 

«Supposing James had taken his vest to Mary, 
and found her lounging idly upon the sofa, if she 
had sent him to aunt Lucy, because she did not 
wish to do it, should you not have called her in- 
dolent?”’ 

“Yes, mother, I certainly should; that would 
have been a very clear case.”’ 

“‘But what is the real difference? We have 
supposed that Marysent him away because it 
was too much trouble to do it. It was easier to 
sit still, and she much preferred it. You send 
him away because it is much less trouble, and 
more agreeable for you to do what you are doing. 
Now, what is the difference?” 

“Not quite as much difference, I confess, as I 
at first supposed; but it is rather discouraging to 
be convi of indolence, when I thought I was 
such a pattern of industry.”’ 

‘‘Very many have made the same mistake be- 
fore you; more fail of success in life from an in- 
dulgence in this kind of indolence than from a 
disinclination for all kinds of labor. They do 
not wish to sit down and fold their hands, but 
they take good care not to choose a rugged path. 
Others may climb the mountains, and scale the 
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rocks, and make the rough places smooth, but 
the path they choose must be strewn with flow- 
ers; their work must suit their inclinations 
exactly.” 

‘Now, if you wish to work earnestly and suc- 
cessfully, you must not only ask the question— 
Am I busy? But am I busy about the very thing 
Iought to be doing? or am I leaving ons to 

form my duties for no better reason than that 
it is not agreeable to me to perform them?” 

“T never thought of this before. I supposed 
if I were busy about something, no one could ac- 
cuse me of indolence. I know I have always 
liked to choose my own work, and leave the hard 
and disagreeable things for others to do. But 
may we never consult our own inclination, and 
do the things we like to do best?” 

“Certainly, we may, but we should never allow 
such employments to interfere with more impor- 
tant duties. It has, no doubt, given you some 

ain, my dear, to find yourself guilty of a fault 
rom which you supposed yourself quite free; but 
the lesson may be of great service. You are now 
much better prepared to understand the para- 
graph which led to this conversation than you 
were when you read it. You see that those who 
turn aside from the work they out to do, to 
choose that which better suits their inclination, 
are truly guilty of indolence, though in another 
form, as those who idly fold their hands.” 


CROMWELL: A HISTORICAL POR- 
TRAIT. 


Cromwell is an impersonation, on a grand 
scale, of the spirit of Puritanism. The root of 
his whole character was deep, enthusiastic, reli- 
gious conviction; the mainspring of his actions— 
at least in the early part of his career—a firm 
persuasion, that public and private well-being 
was to be found in strict conformity to the law 
of God. Other motives of a more worldly cha- 
racter afterwards grew upon and deformed this 
— stock of principle; and the peculiar em- 

arassments of his position, combined with the 
impetuosity of his temperament, often involved 
him in tortuous, unjustifiable and violent courses. 
Unquestionably he loved power, and sought it at 
times with a desperate vehemence, yet a careful 
perusal of his Letters and Speeches has left on 
our minds a strong impression of a general recti- 
tude of purpose and singleness of aim—to be esti- 
mated of course from his Puritan view of life— 
pursued through his whole career, and never 
abandoned even amidst the perplexities and dis- 
tractions of his closing years. His moral and 
intellectual endowments appear to have been 
finely balanced, and in admirable harmony. His 
domestic affections, warm, pure, and tender, 
were proportionate to the ardor and rbleness of 
his patriotic zeal; and the sanctity of his home 
gave a pledge for his incorrupt fidelity in every 
public charge. To aclear and comprehensive un- 
derstanding, which discerned, as by intuition, 
the opportunities of the most complicated affairs 
—he added a will of unequalled energy and deci- 
sion. The boldness of his conceptions was only 
surpassed by his sagacity in the selection of the 





fittest instruments for their execution. His fiery 
courage was kept in check by his cool vigilance 
and shrewd caution. With a stern sense of jus- 
tice, and indomitable determination to carry his 
own ends, he was from temperament habitually 
merciful and compassionate. Gifted with a won- 
derful talent for affairs, and capable of intense 
application, he gathered round him, by the elec- 
tive affinity of a commanding mind, the most di- 
versified aptitudes and resources, and through 
the force of will made them work together to his 
own ends. Thus richly dowered by nature, he 
was called out into action by the necessities of 
the age, in the full ripeness of all his powers. 
Events revealed the man. He did not seek out 
circumstances; but they sought out him. On 
his first entering the field, overflowing with reli- 
gious enthusiasm and burning with patriotism— 
he exhibits the most complete union of the saint 
and the warrior that the world ever saw. Puri- 
tanism—like Feudalism—has a chivalry of its 
own. Her Oliver of Marston Moor and Naseby, 
was a true Knight, without fear and without re- 
proach—devoted to the holiest of causes, that of 
justice and God’s truth—not as drawn by the idle 
poets, roaming through visionary forests in quest 
of profitless adventures, but sternly grappling on 
the bloody battle-field of reality, with the palpa- 
ble monsters of tyranny and falsehood, worthy to 
be honored and celebrated through all ages by 
the brave and the good. 

The charge which has been put forth against 
Cromwell with most plausibility, and by nearly 
all parties, is that of dissimulation—of his having. . 
constantly pursued personal ends under the cover ~ 
of religion and the public interest. To do him 
justice, we must recollect, that he who has a 
work to accomplish amidst the strife and violence 
and uncertainty of a revolutionary time, cannot 
fairly be tried by the same rules as would be oo 
plicable on the clear and level stage of a tranquil 
civilization. Two facts come out prominently on 
a survey of his career:—first, his acguisition of 
sovereign power and a vast external influence 
and dignity by methods utterly at variance with 
every idea of constitutional government and re- 
cognized law, and often in bold defiance of the 
national will; secondly, his constant asseveration 
in all his letters and speeches, confirmed, it can- 
not be denied, by the overt tendency of his most 
conspicuous acts, that he took this course to secure 
the great object of the war, and to settle the na- 
tion on a basis of equal recognition for all Chris- 
tian parties. 

Now, in which of these facts do we find the final 
end and aim of the man’s endeavor? and in 
which, merely the instruments for realizing it? 
Did he profess religious designs only to acquire 
power? or did he seize, improve and augment 
‘the power which circumstances threw into his 
hands, to lay a broad and enduring foundation 
for religious truth and liberty? On the resolution 
of this question, must —_— our general esti- 
mate of his character. edo not think it pos- 
sible to doubt, that Cromwell embarked in the 
war, with the honest, fervent p of reform- 
ing his country according to the Puritan idea of 
right. In action, he was governed by circum- © 
, Stances, and his views opened upon him as he ad- 
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vanced; but there is evidence in the latest ex-}us. And the most decisive moral effects pro- 
pressions of his mind, that his first purpose was; duced by the devotional posture of the soul de- 
never relinquished—that, however, obscured for a' pend on this consciousness that it has met the 
moment in the stormy turbulence of the times, eye of God—that the inmost heart is open before 
it never went out. Like all the religious spirits: Him. Nevertheless, for a long time (perhaps), 
of the age, he had a strong sense of immediate} the worshipper has still no vivid idea that mo- 
depéhdence on Providence, and waited much on) rality concerns itself with the state of the heart. 
the issue of events to decide his course:—-and this} A man who commits murder, who gives false 
circumstance, with the reserve and vigilant cau- | ——_ for bribes, perjures himself, defrauds 
tion, which a constant dealing with duplicity and ; his ward, or violates the rights of friendship and 
headstrong passion in all parties, compelled him ; hospitality, is believed to incur the anger of God; 
to use, has undoubtedly thrown an air of dis-| but those whose ordinary moral conduct is cor- 
simulation over some parts of his conduct. We) rect have no consciousness of guilt, and are able 
fully believe that he uttered his own sincere con-} to yield to the Object of their Worship decorous 
viction, when he declared, in one of his speeches, } and sincere reverence on every stated occasion. 
supposing his uniform successes and victories | Where the Will is strong, and Passions or Temp- 
sake of the approval of Heaven, that he had tation moderate; where the person is engaged in 
had, as he conceived, a clear call to the stations | outward action, and little disposed to self-inspec- 
he had acted in, through all these affairs. All) tion, a man is generally satisfied with his own 
these feelings were vehemently at work within; attainments, and feels no inward pressure after a 
him—the feelings that many things were wrong, | higher and higher perfection. This is often re- 
and needed to be put to rights in the State, and} proved as self-righteousness by spiritual people, 
Providence designated him as the man to head} unduly, I think, for the mind of the worshipper 
this work—all these were vehemently at work} is not engaged in a reflex act of self-admiration. 
within him; but they became, perhaps, more} Moreover, in that stage of low development of 
turbid, more commixed with grosser elements, as} the soul, a certain self-complacency is probably 
he was drawn deeper into the vortex of adven-} desirable; for, without it, the worshipper would 
turous usurpation, and mingled, at last, into a} be frightened away, and become wholly irreli- 
very strong, but, perhaps, almost unconscious, } gious. Many estimable people spend the best 
tide of self-willedness and ambition. On the} part of their lives in this stage, without any 
whole, however, there appear to us proofs so con- } growth of soul, perhaps exemplary in social mo- 
clusive of Cromwell’s essential fidelity to his} rals,and every way amiable, with the intellectual 
original principles and purpose, through his many wish to be truly religious, but with no hungering 
and rapid changes of fortune, that we cannot} and thirsting after righteousness. In this stage 
|” withhold from him the admiration that is ever} of religious development, God is regarded as an 

due to earnest and prevailing enthusiasm in a} Avenger, and not a spiritual Father and Friend: 

noble cause, nor hesitate to rank him among the} He is reverenced, but not loved. In this stage, 





few truly heroic characters of human history. 


> i ie ee 
REVERENCE THE BEGINNING OF 
TRUE RELIGION. 


The affections of Awe, Wonder, Admiration, 
are the first developments, in rude nations, of the 
religious sentiment in human nature. They do 
not denote any necessary or fixed belief in a per- 
sonal Deity. The perceptions of Order, Design, } 
Goodness and Wisdom, which are the next stages } 
of development of the sentiment of Religion, do 
bring in a personal Deity, but they belong to the 
intellect more than to the soul, by which we in- 
tend that side of human nature upon which we 
are in contact with the Infinite, and with God, 
the Infinite Personality. All this is rather pre- 
paration for religion, than religion itself. But 
after that preparation, the legitimate result is the 
formation of a totally new affection, the founda- 
tion of which is Reverence towards the mighty, } 
inscrutable Being whom we have discerned in} 
the universe. The Soul now begins to be affected, 
and not passively: it is taking its first step into 
self-conscious, moral action: thus Reverence is the 
beginning of true religion. He who reverences } 








God is a religious man, and whatever his igno-} pal actings o 
trust, hope, belief. This is our Providential pre- 


rances or defects, is an accepted worshipper. 


natural affection and other good feelings move 
men more than the pure Conscience or the Soul; 
spiritually, they are in a puerile stage. Religion 
is to them, according to its received etymology, 
(from Lat. religo, to bind,) a bond or band; re- 
cognized, indeed, by their conscience, and in so 
far internal, yet not a living inward force. It 
rather restrains externally than inwardly ani- 
mates them: still, when we see what human na- 
ture is and has been, we must count this a great 
step forward. They are a respectable and worthy 
class, and in the way to something better. To 
drive away from our sympathies by haughty airs 
of superiority those who are only in an earlier 
stage of advancement.than ourselves, is so harsh 
and so unwise as #0 be a spot of Pharisaism 
upon us. , 

With the improvement of moral doctrine or 
ideas, Reverential worship will become more ele- 
vated; or, conversely, improved religious doctrine 
may elevate morality. In the stage of which we 
treat, neither of the two has living power; yet 
the link between the Conscience aud the Soul is 
already formed, and the two are now likely to 
thrive or to pine together. 

The child of a tender and wise parent exercises 
towards that — in some degree, the princi- 

the religious soul—reverence, love, 


It is impossible, at least, for a moderately cul-} paration for true devotion towards God. For we 
® tivated mind, to adore and revere God without a} can but adore, at any age, our own highest Ideal 
» consciousness that His eye is simultancously upon —that which appears Highest and Best. 
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A MODERN WONDER. 
SUCCESSFUL ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. 


{A Paris correspondent of the Ohio State 
Journal gives the following interesting account of 
an atmospheric railway. } 

One of the greatest curiosities, in a mechanical 
way, which I have met in my travels, is that of 
the atmospheric railway, at St. Germain, about 
fifteen miles from Paris. Atmospheric pressure 
has here been adopted to propel trains of cars for 
a distance of five miles and nearly a half—the 
last half of which has an ascent of 34 per cent. 
The object in adopting this system was to bring 
the terminus of the road up into the city of St. 
Germain, which is located on a hill forming the 
south bank of the Seine. ‘The ascent was too 
great to be overcome in all weathers by @ loco- 
motive, and, indeed, only one locomotive has 
been found sufficiently powerful to draw a train 
up at any time. 

The system in use in the United States on in- 
clined planes, of drawing trains up and letting 
them down by means of a rope, has been found 
here, as elsewhere, too troublesome, too slow, and 
attended with too many accidents, to be found 
available on suburban roads where the travel is 
so great. It is so rare to meet with anything in 
these old countries in advance of America in real 

ractical utility—in the inventive genius which 
as an utilitarian end—that we have deemed a 
short description of this most admirable and 
really interesting invention might prove accept- 
able to our readers; most of whom are by this 
time, no doubt, either directors, stockholders, or 
employees of railroads. 
sing fortunate enough to have for a cicerone, 
on this occasion, an American lady, lorig resident 
in France, we were enabled to obtain from the 
gentlemanly superintendent, through the medium 
of our interpreter, a full knowledge of the me- 
chanism and the operation of this admirable ma- 
chine. An iron tube is laid down in the centre 
of the track, which is sunk about one-third of 
its diameter in the bed of the road. For a dis- 
tance of about 5500 yards the tube has a diameter 
of only 14 feet, the ascent there being so slight as 
not to require the same amount of force as is re- 
quired on the steep grade ascending to St. Ger- 
main, where the pipe for a distance of 3800 yards 
is 2 feet 1 inch in diameter. 

The manner of applying the atmospheric pres- 
sure to the propulsion of the train is exceedingly 
simple. The air is exhausted from the entire 





length of the tube, so as to produce a perfect va- 
cuum, just before the arrival of each train, which { 
is every half hour, by means of powerful and | 
beautiful engines, somewhat resembling those at | 
Fairmount. 


These engines are placed, two of 


completely exhausted of air, if a piston, so nicely 
adjusted to the size of the tube as to render it 
air-tight, is allowed to go loose at one end, it 
will rush through to the other end to fill up the 
vacuum. ‘To apply the motive power, therefore, 
to the propulsion of the train, it is only necessary 
that this piston be attached to the train of cars 
in such a way as to drag them along after it. 

This was the great difficulty to encounter; but 
so admirably and so simply was this overcome, 
that the engineer assured us that an accident of 
any kind seldom ever occurred. Throughout the 
entire length of the tube, a section is made in the 
top, leaving an open space of about five’ inches. 
In each cut edge of the section there is an offset, 
to catch the edges of a valve which fits down 
upon it. 

This valve is made of a piece of sole leather, 
half an inch thick, having plates of iron at- 
tached to it, on both the upper and corresponding 
under side, to give it strength to resist the suc- 
tion of the vacuum, which are perhaps one-fourth 
of an inch in thickness. They are not quite as 
wide as the leather, but wide enough to touch 
the offset in the section. 

The plates are about nine inches long, and 
their ends, above and below, are placed three- 
quarters of an inch apart, forming joints, so as 
to give the leather valve pliability, and at the 


: same time firmness to resist the powerful atmos- 


pheric pressure which is brought to bear on it 
when the air is exhausted. The entire length of 
the valve, from one end of the tube to the other, 
is attached to one side, like a cellar-door, for 
example. 

From the back side of the piston, a strong iron 
rod passes up through the aperture, which is 
made by raising up the edge of the valve, and is 
attached to the bottom of the foremost car. As 
fast as the piston passes along, the valve is re- 
leased from pressure behind it, the loose edge is 
liberated, and the bar of iron which is attached 
to the car a foot or more behind the piston meets 
with no obstruction to its passage. 

The pressure of the atmosphere on the valve in 
front of the piston, where the vacuum still exists, 
is so great that there is no danger of the bar of 
iron exerting pressure so far forward as to loosen 
the pliable valve: but to render the matter more 
certain, and to obviate all doubt, a slide on the 
bottom of the car slips along on the iron plate of 
the valve over and in advance of the piston, and 
presses firmly down. Every part of the tube is 
kept well oiled. The rate at which trains ascend 
varies from fifteen to twenty miles the hour, ac- 
cording to the load. 

When we went up, there were six cars very 
well filled with peesuagert. After the ascent 
commences, two bridges across the Seine, and 
one viaduct of twenty feet high, and wide arches, 





two hundred horse power at St. Germain, and {are crossed, and one long tunnel through the 
one each at the towns of Nauterree and Chaton, { brow of the hill and under the King’s Terrace is 
in the valley towards Paris. ‘ passed, where the road is parabolically curved. 
To each engine is adapted two large cylinders, The road has now been in operation five years, 
which exhaust fourteen cubic feet of air per {and so safely and so well has it worked, that the 
second. The pressure in the large air caldron} experiment is regarded as entirely successful. 
(chaudieres) attached to the exhausting machines {The cost of the entire machinery was eleven mil- 
is equal to six absolute atmospheres. It will be {lions of francs. The cost of working it, or the 
readily understood that when this long tube is { dividends which the road pays, I did not ascertain. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Onion or tux Lyrica, Drama.—The Italian 
journals give the following account of the origin 
of the Lyrical Drama in Italy. During the year 
1494 three young Florentine nobles, united by 
similarity of taste and customs and by a love of 
poetry and music, formed the idea of reviving the 
musical declamation of Greek tragedy. They 
. employed the poet Rinuccini to write a drama 
founded on the fable of Daphne; and that drama 
was set to music by Peri, the most celebrated 
composer of that time. The composition was 
privately represented in the Palazzo Borsi. The 
singers were, the author and his friends; and the 
orchestra of this first opera was composed of only 
four instruments,—a piano-forte, a harp, a violin, 
anda flute. No one thought of airs or recitative, 
if so it could be called; it was a species of mea- 
sured intonation, which by us would be consider- 
ed insufferably languid and monotonous. It is a 
pleasure to observe this embryo of the Opera, 
and to compare it with the ‘“capilavori” of Mo- 
zart, of Cimarosa, of Rossini, and of others, exe- 
cuted by such voices and orchestras as we hear 
in the present day:—but even so suffocating a 
harmony as that of the former nevertheless pro- 
duced at that time an extraordinary sensation. 
Four years after, was represented on the Theatre 
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Savoie, in the vicinity of the village of St. Romain. 
M. ‘Tl’. adds also that many similar skulls were 
found in this place. This is valuable as a proof 
; that people have lived in Europe, among whom 
the custom existed of pressing the skull (from the 
front) nearly in the same manner as the Caribs, 
and the Huancas, &c., in Peru. Professor Rathke 
first found similar skulls in Krim, and fixed our 
attention on the description on the Skythi Macro- 
cephali, by Hippocrates, in the first chapter of 
his book ‘De Aire, aquis et locis.’ A similar 
skull was found in Austria a) and is 
copied in plaster for most of the museums, re- 
garded as an Avarian skull. But Dr. Tschudi 
persuaded many learned men that all similar 
skulls were brought from Peru to European mu- 
seums, As I have seen from a paper from 
Kertggh, in Krim (Muller's ‘Archiv. of Anat. and 
Phys.’), @ great number of similarly pressed 
skulls are found there, and preserved in_ the 
museum at Kertach. It cannot now be doubted 
that the same custom of pressing the skulls has 
existed in the ancient world as well as in 
America. ‘The next question will be, whether 
these customs .have any connection. I think 
they have.—London Jaterary Gazette. 








INTERESTING Ruiics.—Some excavations, con- 
ducted by the Abbe Cochet at Fecamp, in Nor- 








of Florence the first musical opera, entitled Kuri-! mandy, has led to very interesting discoveries of 
dice,”—on the occasion of the marriage of Maria ; the Roman period. A cemetery situated on the 
de Medici. The introduction at that time of the} Rue Arquaise, the Vicus Archensis of the middle 
anacreontic “‘can/ate,” and of a chorus at the end | ages, has been ransacked of its contents, compri- 
of every act, produced the first imperfect outlines ! sing two hundred and sixty-seven urns in glass 
of the airs at choruses of modern opera. Mon-jand clay, some of the latter bearing the potters’ 
teverde, a musician of Cremona, brought the reci-! marks, ®8 MACRINVS—O. SEVERI ( officina Severi) 
tative to perfection. He brought out the Arianna, | veRONI3sA—OSBIMAI—ByRDIVI. The glass was 


music of Rinuccini, for the court of Mantua; and } 
in the opera of “Jason,” by Cavalli and Cicognini, 
at Venice, 1549, are found the first airs corres- 
fending in sense and spirit with the dialogue. 

he first regular serious opera executed at 
Naples was in 1646, under the title of “Amor non 
ha legge;””—and the music was composed by seve- 


chiefly white, but one vessel was of a fine blue 
tint. One of the urns was of red clay, with a 
coating of black paint or varnish, in imitation of 
ithe Etruscan pottery, having the representations 
‘of scenic masks on the sides. Nearly all the 
{urns contained calcined human bones, and were 
| covered with a patera, a tile or a stone, and many 





ral masters whose names are now unknown. ‘of them had been defended by little coffers of 
During half of the last century the opera not only ; wood; of these, however, nothing but the 
did not improve—it even degencrated. It became {debris and the iron nails remained. There 
in Italy what it was in France a century earlier, | was also found the skeleton of a child, interred in 
—a grand spectacle offered to the eyes; ‘in which |a seated posture, with a patera and two little 
Poetry and Music were the last things considered, jeups. This body had been deposited entire, and 
—whilst the scenery, the mechanism, and the {not committed to the flames, the Roman law in- 
pantomime were in the greatest request. Then, | terdicting the rite of cremation to the bodies of 





the money now lavished on the singers was 
thrown away upon the painter and the machinist; 
and hence the reason that Goldoni, a iong time 
after, says of opera at Paris—‘‘It was the para- 
dise of the eyes, and the hell of the ears.” 


Discovery or A Pressep Skuti.—The fol- 
lowing communication from Professor Retzius of 


\infants under of seven years. Lastly, 
i there were disc three coins of the Higher 
| Empire, one of which bore the head of the Km- 
‘press Faustina, and the other two human heads, 
and the prow of a galley on the reverse, a type 
found on the ancient coins of Marseilles when 
that celebrated city bore the name of Copia. All 
‘these objects seem to point to the second and 


Stockholm, intended for the Ethnological Section ; third century as the period when the cemetery of 


of the British Association, having-reached Belfast 
too late, has been sent to us for publication:— 
Monsieur Frederic Troyon, proprietor of an es- 
tate at Belair, one of the most zealous, industri- 
ous, and good archwologists on the Continent, 
has found an artificially pressed skull of a man in 
@ tumulus on his own ground; and his friend, Dr. 
Gone, at Geneva, has also got a similar one from 





the Vicus Archensis was used by the Roman oc- 
cupants of Gaul. 





Miss W. had the misfortune to tear her bonnet, 
the other day, when she was playing at “tag.” 
Mr. C. (s very facetious young gentlemen,) im- 
mediately stepped forward and said: “Really, miss, 
that is a very large rent for so small a cottage. 
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THE OLD MAN’S BRIDE. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


OHAPTER XXVIII. 

The day had nearly closed, and Mrs. Bullfinch 
was alone, brooding over the dark prospect that 
opened to view in the future, and striving to find 
strength for what was before her, in considera- 
tions of duty, when she was informed that two 
gentlemen had called and wish to see her. Their 
names were sent up, and she remembered them 
as merchants and friends of her husband. After 
a few hurried changes in her dress, and a strong 
effort to compose her exterior, she descended to 
the parlors. She was met by the two gentlemen 
—both of whom were struck with her womanly 
dignity and repose of manner—with a deferential 
courtesy, that, under the circumstances, was 
grateful to her feelings. . 

“Our visit, Mrs. Bullfinch,” said one of them, 
“is painful, and yet pleasant. In your husband’s 
misfortunes we sympathize, and we sympathize 
with you in particular, as being necessarily a 
sharer in any evil that effects him. Of the extent 
of his losses, you are, of course, aware.” 

Mrs. Bullfinch bowed. 

“You know that his estate will not pay the 
claims against it?”’ 

She bowed again. 

‘‘Creditors,’”’ he resumed, “‘are never over con- 
siderate of debtors. The first impression of a 
loss sours the feelings and creates hardness. 
Therefore, in dealing summarily with a debtor, 
they are apt to be uninfluenced by any considera- 
tions of humanity. But I am pleased to say, 
that, in the present case, some better feelings 
have prevailed. Your husband’s creditors, called 
back to right considerations, by one of their num- 
ber, have instructed us to present you, as your 
own property, one of the houses included in his 
estate. This pleasant duty we have now called 
to perform,— here are the title deeds duly authen- 
ticated.”” , 

And he handed the papers to Mrs. Bullfinch, 
who took them in silence. She was too much af- 
fected to reply. 

“And we are further instructed to say, that all 
a household furniture, plate, jewelry, &c., are 
ikewise presented to you.” 

“Say to them in return,” replied Mrs. Bull- 
finch, as soon as she could command her voice, 
“that one who has a second time in life felt the 
iron hand of misfortune, thamks them with a 
grateful heart.”’ . 

She spoke with feeling, and yet with a degree 





of self-possession, and evidence of fortitude, that 
filled them with admiration. As they arose to) 
depart, one of them said— 

‘*A creditor of your husband’s was alluded to} 
as having instigated the others to this act. I} 
don’t know why I should mention his name; but 


) 


it seems as if he should get the credit of his ge: | pected 


nerous impulse. Iam not aware that you ever 
met him mally; or that he is a particular| 
friend of Mr. Bullfinch. His name is Wellford—;} 
one of the firm of Lane, Latta & Co.” 

The sudden flush that came into the face of} 
Helen, was not unmarked by her visitors. But: 
its meaning they did not comprehend. 





From their elegant home, the broken merchant 
and his family in due time retired. The small 
house, remote from their old place of abode, 
which the generous consideration of the creditors 
of Mr. Bullfineh had reserved for his wife, received 
them, and there they began their new life; ra- 
ther be it said—there Helen began her new life. 
As for Mr. Bullfinch, he lived little more than the 
life of a beast; and Mrs. Lee, the mother of He- 
len, when reverse of fortune came, found 
reasons for deserting her daughter, and seeking 
another home, in a distant city, with a wealthy 
relative. 

A year sufficed to exhaust nearly all the re- 
sources of Mr. and Mrs. Bullfinch. Surplus fur- 
niture and plate had been sold, and on the money 
this yielded, they had lived. No employment 
had been sought by Mr. Bullfinch; and, for a 
portion of nearly every day during the year, he 
was unfit for intelligent activity. 

At last, articles of necessity had to be parted 
with in order to procure the daily supply of meat 
and drink—the drink costing, usually, more than 
the meat. And so it went on, until extremit 
came. Before this was reached, Mrs. Bullfinc 
had.anxiously debated the question of personal 
effort on her part for the support of herself and 
husband. She had the same ability to earn 
money as before her marriage; but, pride and 
womanly delicacy both took alarm the moment 
the thought came into her mind, and both argued 
strongly against the suggestion. But, necessit 
toys not with inclination. Sternly she bends 
to her will. 

‘‘Let me have a dollar,” said Mr. Bullfinch, 
one morning, to his wife, as he was preparing, 
soon after breakfast, to go out. 

Helen opened her purse, with a kind of half in- 
voluntary movement—showed him the inside, 
and answered, gloomily— 

“IT have nothing.” 

‘“‘Nothing!”’ He looked surprised. 

«Not a single cent,” was answered. 

«I gave you twenty dollars of the money for 
which the clock, sofa and ottomans sold.” 

“I know; but half of it was owed at the store; 
and the remainder has been expended to keep the 
table.” 

««What are we to do?’’ said the old man, as he 
took off his hat, laid aside his cane, and sat down 
with an air of despondency.” 

“I do not know,” Helen sighed as she spoke. 

«We can’t starve,’’ said Mr. Bullfinch, fret- 
fully. 

Helen did not answer. 

“f’ve tried hard to get into some employment,” 
continued the old man, still in a fretful voice. 
«But it’s all been of no, use. Oh, dear! What 
is to become of us? We must live.” 

Swill his wife remained silent. She knew the 
thought was in his mind; and momentarily ex- 
what came next— Re 
«The fact is, Helen,” said he, firmly and posi- 
tively, ‘‘we shall have to sell this house. It will 
bring three thousand dollars. It’s no use to keep 


it, if we must starve.” 


Mrs. Bullfinch shook her head. 
«‘What are we to do? Have you any money 


@ % 


| with which to buy bread?” 








a 
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“Not now.’’ It was plain from her manner, 
as well as from the altered tone of her voice, that 
her mind had come to a sudden conclusion. ‘But 
I will get what we want, at least for the present.” 

“Where?” enquired her husband. 

“T can’t answer your question now. Enough, 
that I will procure money for the supply of im- 
mediate wants. As to parting with our home, 
there must be greater extremity than now exists 
before I consent to the sale. While we have that 
in possession, there is a place where we can, at 
least, hide ourselves from the world.” 

“And starve,” said the old man, impatiently. 

“T will take care that we do not starve.” 

“You? Where are your resources? Have you 
money hid away? I thought you said, just now, 
rs had not a penny.” 

“Nor have I. But I will, as I said, procure 
enough to supply present needs.” 

As to how and where she expected to get 
money, Mrs. Bullfinch would give her husband 
no satisfaction. Soon after, the old man went 
out, and took his way to the business quarters of 
the city. He had tasted no stimulating drink 
since the night before, and was now burning with 
an intense desire for a glass of brandy. But he 
had no money with which to procure the wished 
for indulgence. All at once a suggestion came to 
his mind. At first he pushed it aside with a feel- 
ing of shame. It returned, and was now dwelt 
upon. The expedient proposed was simple and 

most certain of success: yet the old manliness 
and independence of feeling fought against its 
adoption. But, resistance grew feebler and 
feebler, as thirst became stronger. At last appe- 
titgigeined the advantage. Then, with a quick- 
ened pace, he moved forward, and kept on until 
he reached Front street, near Chestnut. There 
were few merchants in that neighborhood with 
whom he was not well acquainted. Into one 
of the stores he entered. 

‘How are you, Mr. Bullfinch?” The saluta- 
tion was cordial, as the person addressing him 
held out his hand. 

“Pretty well, thank you,” said the old man, 
in no very cheerful voice. 

“What are you doing now? I havn’t seen you 
in this neighborhood for months.” 

“Not a great deal. When men at my age are 
pushed aside, it is pretty much all over with 
them.. The sooner they are out of the world the 
better, perhaps, for them and the world too.” 

«Don’t talk in that way, Mr. Bullfinch.” 

“How can I help it? But, I won’t worry you 
with my grumbling. I’ve called to ask a small 
favor?’ 

«Well, what is it? Let me hear?” { 

«‘Will you lend me five dollars?’ 

**Certainly,” replied the merchant. And he ' 
took from his pocket book a bill and handed it to | 








- Mr. Ballfinch. The act was prompt and cheerful. ‘ 


» "Mr. Buallfinach went quickly from the 


“Thank you! Thank you!” said the old man, } 
his partly averted countenance flushing with both : 
pleasure and shame. ‘You are very kind. I: 
will return it to-morrow.” 

«Don’t trouble yourself. It will do at any 
time,” was kindly answered. 
store. | 
Ms 
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Soon after, he was sitting in a neighboring tavern 
with a bottle of wine before him. 

As soon as her husband left the house, Mrs. 
Bullfinch went to her chamber, and, unlocking a 

rivate drawer, took therefrom a small ebony 

x, richly inlaid with gold. Within, were a 
few articles of jewelry and a gold watch. The 
intrinsic value of these was not great; but, to 
Mrs. Bullfinch, they had a value not estimated by 
common standards. The watch had belonged to 
her father. There was a plain gold ring in the 
box, a gift from Henry Wellford, which she never 
could find it in her heart to return, though, after 
her breach of faith, she no longer considered her- 
self privileged to wear it. A camco breast-pin, 
from the same source, had also been preserved; 
and, likewise, @ pair of neat agate ear drops. 
The, the last lingerers in her jewel-box. 
All else had gone to meet the common wants of 
nature. 

With what a fixed, sad look, did Mrs. Bull- 
finch sit and gaze on these memorials! And 
must she part with them now? The thought 
was more than she could bear. Suddenly shut- 
ting the box, and restoring it to the drawer, she 
commenced moving about the room, in a quick 
manner, her countenance showing earnest thought. 
Was there no other temporary resource but this? 
How earnestly was her mind searching about for 
a way to escape the sacrifice! After awhile, she 
paused, and t her head, as if debating some 
new thought. A light came into her face. 

“That may do,” was breathed audibly. She 
then dressed herself to go out, and, after re- 
moving from her jewel-box the ring, breast-pin, 
and ear-drops, and restoring them to the drawer, 
she took the elegant box and the gold watch, and 
left the house. To the store of a well-known 
jeweler, in Chesnut street, where she had, not a 
very long timé previously, made liberal pur- 
chases, she went, direct. Something in the man- 
ner of Mr. C——, the owner of this store, had 
left on her a favorable impression as to his kind- 
ness of heart, and this had determined her to ask 
of him the particular favor she wished granted. 
He was engaged with some ladies, when she en- 
tered, and she, therefore, retired towards the 
back part of the store, to wait until he was at 
leisure. One of the ladies she immediately re- 
cognized as an acquaintance, with whom a few 
formal visits had been reciprocated. Drawing 
her veil closer, she avoided a recognition, had the 
lady been disposéd to remember her. From a 
momentary abstraction of mind, the words, 
‘Bridal presents,” uttered by one of the ladies, 
drew her attention. ; 

“Oh, do let me sce them, Mr. C——,” was 
eagerly asked. : 

he jeweler took from the case a few costly 
and elegant articles, and exhibited them to his 
customers. 

“Beautiful exquisite! charming!” and simi- 
lar words of admiration reached the ears of Mrs. 
Bullfinch. 

«Who is the bride?” was next inquired. 

The tones of the jeweler were low, but the 
name—‘‘Miss Morgan,” was distinctly heard by 
Mrs. Bullfinch. 
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“Indeed! Oh! I had heard of her intended } 
marriage,” said one of the ladies. 
“I wonder how her family are pleased with the | 
match? Not wonderfully well, I should think,” | 
gossiped the other. 
“Why not? He bears an excellent character, | 
and is connected with one of the wealthiest | 
houses in the city.” 


‘It’s a little strange that she did not wait until 
I was disengaged,” said the jeweler. 

“I rather think I can explain this,” said the 
last speaker. “We mentioned the approaching 
marriage of Miss Morgan and Mr. Wellford. It 
is said that Wellford was an old lover, and that 
she jilted him because he was poor, and wedded 
old Bullfinch. It must have cut her to the very 


“And yet,” was replied, with a half con- core when she heard that he was about to marry 


temptuous toss of the head, ‘his family is no- } 
thing. He was a poor young man of whom no- } 
body had heard, when taken into his present ; 


business. For my part, I wonder at Sally Mor- 
gan. She has had better offers; and could, 
at any time, get a husband in the first social 
rank. But there is no accounting for tastes.’’ 

“In my opinion,” said the other lady, ‘the is 
quite good enough for her, and, if I dared say it, 
too good. Hers is an old family, it is true, but 
not without its blemishes. There’s some blood 
in it I shouldn’t like to have in my veins. Her 
uncle, as everybody knows, made a wonderfully 
narrow escape. Most people don’t hesitate to 
say, that if he had his deserts, he would be well 
acquainted with the walls of a state prison. But 
people will talk.” 

“Yes, people will talk; but it doesn’t do to 
pay much attention to what they say. With me, 
such things usually go in at one ear and out at 
the other. As for Sally Morgan, if she likes 
him, why, I suppose, its nobody’s business. She’s 


into one of the best families in the State.” 

‘‘And she in poverty and neglect,” remarked 
the other. ‘So it goes. The wheel of fortune 
keeps turning. No one who is at the top to-day, 
can tell how soon he will be at the bottom.” 

But enough of their remarks. When Mr. Bull- 
finch came home at dinner-time, he found his 
wife lying on the bed, in a state of mental and 
bodily prostration so alarming, that he deemed it 
best to send immediately for a physician. Of 
little use, however, were medical prescriptions. 
Days went by ere she rallied from the state in 
which. her husband had found her, and weeks ere 
she was able once more to get sufficient command 
of her feelings to enter the path of duty, and 
move, with a firm step, along the rugged way. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Why the intelligence of Mr. Wellford’s ap- 
proaching marriage, should have told so disas- 
trously on the mind of Mrs. Bullfinch, we will 
not attempt to inform the reader. That such an 
event was one, of all others, among the likeliest 





‘He'll make her a » Without 
doubt,” was replied. 

“There’s no question. 
the jeweler. ‘I’ve known Her 
some years, and know him to & 
As for Miss Morgan, hi 
choice.” 


Every word of this conversati 


got to live with him.” < * 







Vellford for 











store. 
“What lady was that?” enquired one of the 
gossiping customers, following with her eyes 
the retiring form of Helen. 
familiar in her style and manner.” 
“I don’t know,” replied Mr, C——. 
was it, James?” addressing a clerk. 


*““Who 


vy remarked ! 


| 


* ber heart, it had received a total extinguishment. 


tinctly by Mrg: Bullfinch. Its effect was marked 
by the fact t arose up, and, with a hand ; 
grasping tightij@enyeil, went quickly from the 


«There’s something | 


to occur, she must have known. If the hope, 
scarcely acknowledged to herself, of freedom, by 
the death of her husband, from her present bonds, 
and an ultimate union with the only being ever 
truly loved as woman can love, really existed in 


When, at length, she awoke, once more, to a 
partial interest in external things, and to a dim 
sense of duty, she found that an extremity ex- 
isted which made immediate action, on her part, 
necessary. During the time in which her mental 
paralysis continued, Mr. Bullfinch had procured 
temporary supplies of money, by borrowing 
small sums from old mercantile friends, after the 
manner indicated in the preceding chapter. But,- 
a failure to return the little obligations, as pro- 
mised, soon exhausted that resource, and abso- 
lute want of food made his proposal to raise a 
sum of money, by mortgage on their house, one 


‘A lady who wishes to speak with you,’’ was | that Mrs. Bullfinch could not disregard. But for 


answered. 

‘«What did she want?” 

“She wished to see you, personally, about 
something.” 

‘ 


*You don’t know her?’ 


“I’m not positive, sir; but I think it was Mrs. : 
{sufficient strength, either of body or mind, to 


Bullfinch.”’ 


“Mrs. Bullfinch!” ejaculated both of the ladies | 
‘ objections, consented to the execution of a mort- 


“T now ' 


at once. ‘‘I wonder if it was her!” 
“Most probably,” said Mr. C——. 


{selling or mortgaging their home. 


the intelligence received by her at the jeweler’s, 
or rather the effect of that intelligence, she 
‘would have made an effort to get a few music 
{scholars, and thus removed the necessity for 
To do this, 
was still her purpose; but she had not yet 





‘undertake the work, and so, after a few feeble 
gage on the house for the sum of five hundred 


recognize the manner and appearance, although ‘dollars. Her husband proposed a thousand, and, 

I did not see her face. Poor woman! Fortune } for some time, contended for that amount. But, 
has played her falsely.” jin this, Mrs. Bullfinch was decided; so, finding 
shel served right, and I'm glad of it,” re- | further parley useless, the old man contented 
» mE one of the ladies. “I’ve no respect nor} himself with the smaller amount, on receipt of 
pana @ young girl who marries an old man for | which, he placed half the money in the hands of 
is money.” i his wife, retaiming the rest to pay off, as he al¢ 
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leged, sums borrowed during the preceding three 
months, to meet the cost of living. It was quite 
true that he had borrowed, and to the extent de- 
clared; but, as to the repayment, that was neither 
designed nor accomplished. 

Scarcely a month elapsed, during which time 
Mr. Bullfinch was in a more besotted state than 
usual, ere the whole of his share of the five hun- 
dred dollars had disappeared; and he applied to 
his wife for money. She had only one hun- 
dred dollars left; servant’s wages, sundry little 
amounts due to baker, milkman, and grocer, with 
actual cost of living during the time, having 
drawn heavily upon her resources. On hesitating 
to comply with his wishes, he became very angry, 
and used such threatening and abusive language, 
that, under the excitement of indignation and 
alarm, Mrs. Bullfinch took from a drawer the 
purse containing all the money she possessed, and 
tossing it to her husband, said— 

“There! Take the whole of what remains. 
But don’t expect me to keep the table any longer. 
If you come home at any time, and find no dinner 

, don’t ask me for a reason.” 

«I said,” growled the old man, as he thrust the 
purse into his pocket, «that five hundred dollars 
was too smallasum. The mortgage should have 
been for a thousand.” 

Scarcely had the money passed from the 
hands of Mrs. Bullfinch, ere she saw and repented 
of the hasty act, which left her without so much 
asa single dollar. In a little while after, her 
husband left the house. During the afternoon, 
he sent home a barrel of flour, half a dozen 
hams, a basket of wine, a gallon of brandy, and 
sundry articles of groceries. On the next morn- 
ing he went to market, and made some liberal 
purchases in the provision line. But, beyond 
this, no further account was made of the hundred 
dollars.» How he was using the remainder, his 
daily condition too plainly made manifest. 

Again Mrs. Bullfinch aroused herself from the 
state of mental inactivity into which she had 
fallen. Not since the day of her visit to Mr. 
C——’s store, had she been abroad. Whether the 
marriage of Mr. Wellford had taken place or not, 
she had never heard. It was the same to her, 
however, for she regarded the event as past. 
Once more she took her jewel-box, and the gold 
watch that had been her father’s, and again 
visited the store of Mr. C——. She found the 
jeweler disengaged. He recognized her, and 

spoke with such real kindness of manner, that 
she was encouraged to utter freely her request, 
which was, that he would purchase of her the 
“jewel-box at as fair a price as he could afford to 


y; and, also, lend her the sum of twenty-five} 
rs on the gold watch, he having the privilege } 

of selling it in order to repay himself, if she did) 
To this; 
Mr. C——, whose feelings were touched by the} 
great change he saw in the young and still beau- } voice. 
finch, consented without an } 


not return the money in six months. 


tiful face of Mrs. 











i ment the eyes of Wellford and Helen rested on 
;each other. 
‘ not have expressed, were read by both in that in- 


Heart-secrets, that volumes could 


stant of time. Their paths crossed not again for 
many years! 

Other purposes were to have been accomplished 
by Mrs. Bullfinch on this the first occasion of her 
venturing abroad for many wecks; but, the sudden 
meeting with Wellford, and visible confirmation 
of his marriage, so deeply disturbed her, that she 
hurried home, and once more, in solitude, let the 
rising floods of emotion sweep over her spirit. 
When, in a measure, their force was spent, she 
gathered anew her mental energies, and proceeded 
to put in execution a purpose for some time en- 
tertained, which was to endeavor to procure music 
scholars; or, if need be, give lessons in French 
and Spanish. She had some pride left, but not a 
great deal; the little that remained, kept her 
from going among any of those with whom, dur- 
ing the prosperous days of her husband, she was 
brought in social contact. To whom, then, 
should she make known her purposes? From 
whom seek the aid and encouragement she need- 
ed? Towards one lady her thoughts turned, 
when first this expedient was thought of, and 
towards her they still turned. 

That lady was Mrs. Barker. Helen had never 
met her since her unhappy union with Mr. Bull- 
finch; and now the thought of calling upon her 
produced a painful shrinking. To expose, per- 
sonally, and to Mrs. Barker in particular, the ut- 
ter failure of all“her inarriage hopes—based upon 
— as they —was & me ggg ge 
all her womanly instincts drew back. Yet, as 
she revolved the subject, and considered all other 
resources and exg 8, the trial of calling on 
Mrs. Barker, soliciting her interest, seemed 
the least of all that were presented. And so, a 
few days after her Visit to the jeweler’s, she went 
to see that lady. 2 

“Mrs. Bullfinch?” said Mrs. Barker, speaking 
to herself, as the servant retired, iter announcing 
a visiter. ‘Mrs. Bullfinch? G@n it be Helen 
Lee!”’ 

She arose instantly and went down to the par- 
lors. The countenance of the pale, slightly- 
formed lady who came forward to meet her, as 
she entered, was that of a stranger in which is 
seen something familiar. A hand was hesita- 
tingly extended, which was taken by Mrs. Barker. 

“You do not remember me?”’ said the lady. 

«Why, Helen!’ exclaimed Mrs. Barker. “Is 
it_possible? Your voice is unchanged, but I 









would have passed you in the street a dozen times , 


without recognition.”’ 


7 
«I am a good deal changed, I believe,” Mrs. - 


Bullfinch replied, striving to speak calmly, yet 
betraying the disturbed state of her feelings. 
‘Your father is——” 
“In a better land,’”’ was answered, in a failing 


A few moments of silence on both sides gave 


instant’s hesitation. For the jewel-box, he paid} Mrs. Bullfinch time to regain her «self-control. 


her twenty-five dollars. 

As, with a r heart, Mrs. Bullfinch turned 
to — the ee = a weed face to face 
with Henry Wellford and his happy young bride, 
who were just entering the jewsae: For a mo- 


As soon as she had done so, she said: 
“I have always believed, Mrs. Barker, that you 


felt an interest in my welfare.’’ 


«You have believed right, Helen,” replied Mrs. 
Barker, with much kindness of manner,—“And 
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if there is anything in which I can now serve 
you, speak of it freely.” 

«‘You arey.no doubt, aware that Mr. Bullfinch 
has failed in business.” 

“I heard as much; but never learned any par- 
ticulars.”” 

«The loss of property was total; and with the 
exception of a small house, which the creditors 
generously presented to me, everything passed 
from our possession.”’ 

«‘How unfortunate!” was the lady’s simple re- 
mark. 

“The misfortune,’’? continued Helen, ‘took 
from Mr. Bullfinch all mental energy. Since 
then, he has not attempted to do business. Al- 
ready we have mortgaged our house, and spent 
the money obtained therefor. Another mortgage, 
ora sale of the house, will produce temporary 
aid; but, unless I make some effort to obtain a 
regular income, the end can easily be seen—hope- 
less destitution.”’ 

“‘My poor child!” said Mrs. Barker, in a voice 
so full of real sympathy, that Helen’s constrained 
feelings gave way, and bursting into tears, she 
sobbed and wept for several minutes. 

How vividly, in that brief time, came the past 
before the eyes of Mrs. Barter! The progress of 
events had left her in no ignorance of Helen’s 
purpose on a former visit, made -a few years be- 
fore. How distinctly she saw her now, as she 
turned from her in that very room, with such a 
hopeless air, and almost fled from the house. A 
kind reception of the poor girl then, and a pa- 
tient hearkening to her petition—what years of 
almost unimaginable suffering would it not have 
saved! 

«And you wish me to aid you in this purpose?” 
said Mrs. Barker, after Helen had grown calm. 

“That is the object of my present visit, Mrs. 
Barker.” 

‘“‘Speak to me freely then, and with the assu- 
rance that all in my power to do shall be done.” 

“Simply, then, | wish to resume my former 
vocation. You know my abilities as a teacher. 
May I hope, through your aid, to obtain a few 
scholars?’ 

«You may, Helen. My own daughters, as you 
may suppose, no longer take lessons either in 
music or French. But, in my large circle of 
friends, are many, I do not doubt, who would be 
glad to avail of your services. I will call on 
two or three, during to-day; and to-morrow see 
others. On day after to-morrow, I hope to be 
able to make a good report. Will you call?” 

«“Q yes. How kind you are! I will never 
i you, Mrs. Barker. In our extremity, how 

rely do we meet with a friend!” 

Mrs. Bullfinch did not know how sharply these 
words smote upon the ears of her auditor. Never 


forget her! How could the memory of the one | 





insensibly but surely did she win her way into 
the regard of all with whom she became asso- 
ciated. Her unhappy marriage relation, while it 
repelled those who did not know her personally, 
as evidencing something wrong in her character, 
excited in those who did know her, a kindly 
sympathy. 

Ah! With what different feelings from those 
of old experienced did she now prosecute her 
daily tasks! Filial love and duty then in- 
spired her efforts, and sweet was her dail 
reward. Now, she toiled to support an old, ill- 
natured, besotted husband, the very sight of 
whom was an offence to her. Urged by a stern 
sense of duty, she went forth, each morning, and 
resumed her uncheered tasks, and nightly return- 
ed to shiver beside the domestic altar, on which 
an unhallowed sacrifice had long since been 
burned to ashes. 

And thus the days, weeks, months and years 
moved on. Years! Who would not shrink from 
turning the leaves in Helen’s book of memory 
during this long time, and reading the record? 
Os hand, at least, shall not essay the painful 





CHAPTER XXIX. 

Nearly fifteen years have passed. Few beyond 
ordinary changes have taken place during this 
period. Mr. Bullfinch still cumbers the ground. 
More and more daily does his life become that 
of a beast, which merely seeks sensual grati- 
fication. To eat and drink to excess is his only 
enjoyment. Mrs. Bullfinch goes forth daily, in 
patience, and from a deeply-grounded sense of 
duty, earning the food and raiment that both con- 
sume. So close was the relation between income 
and expenses for some years, that she was not 
able to redeem the gold watch which had belonged 
to her father. It had been pledged for a certain 
time. When that time passed, she considered 
the dear relic forfeited; and, with many secret 
tears, resigned it, as among her heart’s lost 
treasures. 

One day about this time, Mrs. Barker, who 
had remained the fast friend of Mrs. Bullfinch, 
said to her— 

“Mrs. Wellford was asking»me about you to- 
day. She has two dear little girls, whose musi- 
cal education it is now time to commence. She 
has heard you spoken of so frequently, and has 
formed so high an opinion of your ability and 
character, that she is particularly desirous to 
have them under your care. Of course, I had 
nothing to say but what was in your favor. The . 
only question is, as to your engaging any more” 
scholars at present. You are doing too much, 
for health now.” 

No change was visible in the countenance or 
manner of Mrs. Bullfinch, when this communica- 


who, with scarcely an effort, might have saved |tion was made. She merely bent her eyes to the 
her from a life of misery, ever retire a moment} floor, in thought, for some moments. Then look- 


from conscious thought? 

In a week from that time, Mrs. Bullfinch re- 
sumed her old vocation of teacher, under the effi- 
cient patronage of Mrs. Barker. It was not long 
before she had scholars enough to occupy all the 
hours she could give to instruction. How earn- 
estly and patiently she applied herself; and how 





‘ing up, she replied— 


“I hardly know what to say, Mrs. Barker. 
Nearly all my available time is now occupied, 
and it scarcely seems right to crowd in any more 


engagements.” 
“Very true. But think it over for a day or 


two. you can undertake to give lessons to 
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Mrs. Wellford’s children, I think you will find 
the task an easy one, for, from what I have seen 
of them, they appear to be bright and teachable. 
As I said, their mother is particularly desirous to 
have you instruct them. She remarked to me 
while speaking of the matter, that if she could 
get them in your ¢are, she should feel entirely 
satisfied.” 

“I will see what can be done, and let you know 
in a few days,” replied Mrs. Bulltinch. Her 
manner was more abstracted than at first; yet no 
signs of emotion were visible;—none, in fact, was 
felt. Years since, her heart had acquired an 
ee pulsation not to be easily disturbed by me- 

ries of the past. 


The first inclinings of Mrs. Bullfinch were 

inst accepting the office of teacher to Mr. 
Wellford's children. But, as she dwelt on the 
subject, her mind favored the proposition; and, 
in the end, she engaged to give them musical in- 
struction. In arranging the hours, unacknow- 
ledging to herself the reason, yet acting from an 
instinct of delicacy, she fixed upon those during 
which the father of the children would be occu- 
pied in business, and, therefore, away from home. 

“Don’t you think I’m fortunate?” said Mrs. 
Wellford to her husband, after she had made an 
arrangement with Mrs. Bullfinch. 

“In what respect?’’ he inquired. 

“In regard to Maggy and Ella. Mrs. Bull- 
finch was here this morning, and has agreed to 
undertake their musical education.” 

“She has!” 

Mr. Wellford spoke with a degree of surprise 
that caused his wife to say— 

«Why, what has possessed you to believe that 
she wouldn’t teach our children?”’ 

«IT understood that she already had more 
scholars than she was able to attend to,’’ replied 
Mr. Wellford, smiling. ‘Even you were in 
doubt as to whether her services could be pro- 
cured.” 

«True enough. And yet, there seemed to be, 

_ in your mind, some reason beyond this. How- 
ever, we won’t quarrel about that,’’ Mrs. Well- 
ford added, in a pleased tone of voice. ‘She has 

romised to come, and, from all I have heard of 
oy I think, as [ said, at first, we’re fortunate. 
There’s something very interesting about her; 
and I don’t wonder that she attaches almost 
every one. I was drawn towards her at first 
sight. So gentle, so retiring, yet so self-possessed 
and lady-like. I wonder what could have induced 
her to marry that old man?” 

“His money, it is said,’ remarked Mr. Well- 
“ford. 
“It doesn’t seem possible that she could have 
been so mercenary. If that were her reason, 
how sadly she has been disappointed!” 

“Sadly enough, without doubt,” replied Mr. 

Wellford, speaking partly to himself. 

“JT am sure she never could have loved him.” 

“Loved him! No: She must have loathed 
him in her heart!” 

“I can scarcely believe that of her,” said Mrs. 


in ill-health. From her slender income as a 
teacher, came the entire support of the family, 
Filial love alone, I am sure, prompted the act. 
For the sake of her parents, she sacrificed her- 
self.”’ 

‘That was an error,’’ remarked Mrs. Wellford. 

“An error!” said her husband, warmly. “Nay, 
it was more than an error—it was a crime.” 

“You speak strongly.” 

“Not too strongly, as I view these matters. 
To wed thus—where there was neither sympathy 














nor respect on her part, to say nothing of love, 
was an act s0 directly in violation of every law 
of nature, that I can designate it by no word of 
softer import than crime.” 

“If you were to look into her face,’’ said Mrs. 
Wellford, smiling, ‘‘you would hardly find it in 
your heart to call her a criminal.’ 

‘Perhaps not. Doubtless, she has long since 
repented in dust and ashes. Poor thing! If all 
that is said of her husband’s habits and conduct 
be true, she has led a sad life of it. But, when 
is she to commence giving Maggy and Ella 
lessons?” 

‘‘She will begin day after to-morrow.” 

“At what hour?” 

“Twelve o’clock.” 

‘Does that suit you best?” 

“It will suit Mrs. Bullfinch, best.” 

“Your expectations are high,” said Mr. Well- 
ford. ‘I hope all will come out to your satisfac- 
tion.’ 

“I have no fears on that score. Wherever, 
among my acquaintances, she has given lessons, 
every one is pleased. That I shall be so likewise, 
I do not, in the least, doubt.” 

“Nor do I,” remarked her husband. ‘She is 
spoken of in the highest terms by persons in 
whose judgment we ought to have every confi- 
dence. With you, I think, we are fortunate in 
securing her services for our children.” 

A few days afterwards, Mr. Wellford said to 
his wife— 

«‘What about Mrs. Bullfinch? Did she come 
according to engagement?” 

“No.” 

“Did not come?” 

‘I’ve seen nothing of her since she was here 
to make arrangements about the lessons.” 

‘*A little singular, is it not?” 

“TI think so.’ 

«She may be sick.” 

Mrs. Wellford did not reply, and her husband, 
after musing for some time, opened the morning 
paper, which a servant had just handed in, and 
commenced running his eyes over the columns. 
Suddenly, he made an ejaculation of surprisé. 
Then, looking up, he said— 

“I can explain this absence of Mrs. Bull- 
finch.” 

‘In what way?” asked his wife. 

‘Her husband is dead.” 

“Dead!” 

“Yes, here it is. ‘Died, suddenly, Adam Bull- 
finch, late merchant of Philadelphia.’ ” 








Wellford. «If she had loathed him, she never 
would have married him.” 

“J don’t know. The ag upon her may} 

- have been very great. Her father was: poor and } 


“Not many tears will fall over his grave,” said 
Mrs. Wellford. ‘Even if his wife stood, with 
dry eyes, beside it, no one would feel surprised.” 

Mr Wellford made no answer. A short time 
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his mind seemed lost in reverie. Then he re-} said the mother, speaking aside, and in a voice 
sumed the reading of his newspaper. low enough not to reach their ears. Then she 
‘ } added, aloud—*I’m sure they will be obedient 
it) CHAPTER XxX. | and attentive. And I shall expect them to learn 
And so the bond was severed at last—the | very fast. You will give them a lesson this 
chain, whose heavy links had galled and fretted} morning?” 
for over twenty years, broken. ‘Twenty years—; ‘I have come for that purpose,” replied Mrs. 
and every cycle an age of misery! Twenty years! } Bullfinch. 
nr paralyzing fear,continued in disgust,and; ‘‘As your time is valuable, I will leave you to 
ending in horror. What a history! Yes, ending} begin at once,’’said Mrs. Wellford, rising. ‘“Now, 
in horror—for Adam Bullfinch died the most ter-) try your best, dears,” she added, in a voice 
rible of all deaths. We will not take you, reader, } blending affection and pride. A little while the 
to his bedside, as he wrestled in the last agony,} mother stood looking at her children, and th 
nor pain your ears with his cries of terror as he left the room. Upon her retreating form 
vainly strove to escape the haunting demons} eyes of Mrs. Bullfinch lingered, with a look of 
created in that wild delirium—the drunkard’s? interest; and even after she had withdrawn, her 
madness, No—no. Over that we must throw a} gaze remained fixed, for some moments, upon the 
veil. Enough, that, to the very dregs, Mrs. Bull-} door through which she had passed. A deeper 
finch drank the bitter cup her own hands had) inspiration than usual marked the return of 
placed to her lips. Faithful even to the end did} thoughts to a more direct perception of the present 
she remain, as few could have remained faithful. } and its duties. 
It would be idle to say that the death of her hus-} Never, perhaps, had she felt a deeper interest 
band caused an emotion of grief. She wept not} in pupils committed to her care; never, perhaps, 
when the earth went rattling down upon his} imparted instruction with a purer sense of plea- 
coflin-lid—she sighed not as she turned from his; sure. And the children seemed conscious of 
half-filled grave. But, oh! how sad—how unut- } something that made her more to them than a 
terably sad was her heart! Compared with her; stranger. Their manner of fixing their large, 
frozen, desolate state of feeling, grief for the loss ; soft, loving eyes, with an intent, inquiring gaze, 
of an intensely loved object were a luxury of the} uponther face, embarrassed her at times, while it 
mind! , ‘ stirred her heart more deeply. 
Duty had sustained her. In patient obedience; Once or twice, during the hour devoted to the 
to what she saw to be right, she had found} first lessons, Mrs. Wellford came in to observe 
strength to bear the almost crushing weight that} their progress. She, too, as well as the children, 
was laid upon her. And now that her hus-} felt drawn towards Mrs. Bullfinch by an internal 
band was dead—now that there existed no} and irresistible attraction. 
longer a necessity for unremitting effort on her} ‘‘How do you like your new teacher?” asked 
part, the first impulse was to fold her arms, and} Mr. Wellford, when, on coming home, at dinner- 
sink into inactivity. This, however, was but the} time, his children crowded around him. 
weakness of an hour. She had not been so long; ‘Oh, she’s elegant!” exclaimed littles»Eila, 
in the school of obedience, without learning some} gaily. ‘‘I do like her so.” a 








lessons of duty that went beyond the narrow 
circle of home. Valued as a wise and judicious } 
teacher, and aware of the important use she was 
performing, she was quick to see that, neither in } 
Justice to herself nor society, could she now retire } 
from her position. And so, after the few days’) 
seclusion that a decent respect for the memory of; 
her husband prompted her to observe, she went 
forth again, and resumed her duties. But little 
change beyond another shadow on her quiet, } 
sober face, was visible. No one made allusion to} 
the death of her husband, and to none she spoke} 
of it. Not even in the case of Mrs. Wellford, 


was a reason asked or given as. to why.the first} 
his wife’s face with a look of tenderness, and 


engagement was not kept. 4 

mtil now, Mrs. Bulfinch had not seen the 
two little girls of Mr. Wellford, the oldest in her 
thirteenth year, who were to come under her im- 
mediate instruction. When presented to her, she} 
was struck with the peculiar sweetness and inno- 
cence of their faces. They had the large, dark 
eyes, broad forehead and slightly receding under 
lip and chin of their father, with the fair com- 
plexion of the mother. As she took their hands, 





and gazed into their faces, she felt her heart leap 
towards them, and a gentle glow of love pass 
bdr its delightful warmth throughout her entire 
ing. 
“They are good children, Mrs. Bullfinch,” 
Vou. I.—No, 4. 3 








“Elegant? What do you mean by that, sis?” 
said her father. 

“‘She’s good and nice; and I like her,”’ replied 
the child, warmly. 

‘And what do you say, Maggy?’’ 

“I like her very much,” replied the elder of 
the two children. ‘She is sotkind and patient. 
I’m sure we shall learn very fast.’’ 

“I’m sure I hope you will,” said Mr. Wellford. 

“There’s something very interesting about 
her,” remarked Mrs. Wellford. <I never met a 
stranger who, at first, attracted me so strongly. I 
think her a very superior woman.” 

. Mr. Wellford did not reply, but he gazed in 





laying his open hand on her forehead, smoothed, 
with a caressing motion, the glossy hair that co- 
vered her snowy temples. 

In a little while, the topic ef conversation was 
changed. 

And, now, in the common course of events, 
Mrs. Bullfinch came to the house of Mr. Well- 
ford as often as twice in each week; and, at each 
renewed visit, the children grew more and more 
into her affection, while her coming was ever 
hailed by them with pleasure.» And so it went 
on for months—even years; yet not once, duri 
the time, had the father of Maggy and Ella: 
their teacher, of whom they always had so: 
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to say. Frequently had Mrs. Wellford sought to! when Mr. and Mrs. Wellford left the parlors. Ti 
draw her within the social sphere of the family:} a little while after they were in their room; I 
but she would only come professionally, and lin-} heard a noise up stairs, as if a chair had been 
red scarcely a moment after her duties were} knocked over, and then Mr. Wellford called for 
one. In her mayner, Mrs. Wellford often} the waiter in such a quick, loud voice, that we 
thought there was#omething strange—something} were all frightened, and ran to see what was the 
that indicated a motive for not wishing to remain; matter. On going into their chamber, I saw Mrs. 
an instant longer than was necessary to give her} Wellford lying on the bed, her face as white as a 
lessons. Several times she had observed her? sheet, and tHe blood running out of her mouth. 
start, and listen, as if off of her guard, when the} I was so frightened that I screamed and ran 
street-door opened. And onee, in particular, she } down stairs. ‘Run for the doctor!’ I heard Mr. 
remarked that a sudden flush come into her face,} Wellford say. And, in a minute, the waiter 
«ap the voice of Mr. Wellford was heard in the} came flying down stairs, and out at the front 
7 e. But, happily, she was in total igno-} door as fast as he could run.” 
of the fact that her husband and Mrs. Bull-} ‘‘She had broken a blood vessel!” said Mrs. 
finch had ever met, except casually, and as} Bullfinch. 
strangers. “Yes, ma’am. That is what ailed her. The 
doctor staid with her all night; and came again 
CHAPTER XXXI, early this morning. They say he hasn’t much 
“Forty-five years old. Oh, life! life! How | hope of her.’’ 
smoothly, for some, the stream glides—how; ‘No one is allowed to see her, of course?” 
roughly for others!” “OQ, no, ma’am. She’s too sick for that. We 
It was early in an autumnal day; a thin, } all go about on tip-toe, as it were; and nurse 
golden haze was in the atmosphere; no breeze; keeps the children as still as little mice.” 
Stirred in the maple branches that spread them-} ‘I’m very sorry,” said Mrs. Bullfinch, who 
selves before the window, near which Mrs. Bull-} was startled and deeply pained by this alarming 
finch was sitting, yet leaf after leaf, yellow from intelligence. The longer and more intimately 
‘the first touch of frost, was dropping away, and} she had known Mrs. Wellford, the higher had 
fluttering to the ground. : ; been her estimation of her character. Almost as 
“Forty-five years old, to-day,” she repeated.}a sister she loved her; though never with the 
“At sixty, my heart should not have been so} freedom of a sister had she felt privileged to give 
withered and sapless. Oh! what a desecration } voice to her affections. 





of a whole life.” } *) am very sorry,”’ she repeated. 
She struck her hand hard upon her bosom,} Then adding—“Of course, no lessons can be 
adding— | given here to-day; so I will return home. But, 


“Such a trampling down, and tearing up by) if I could be of any use!” 
the roots of luxuriant affection! Long ere this,) This last sentence was spoken in an earnest 
the vine would have spread itself over the very} voice, so earnest, that, unconsciously, the tones 
topmost branches of its sustaining tree! } were slightly elevated, and reached the ears of 

*«But, peace, peace!” she murmured, her whole} Mr. Wellford, who, at the moment, was passing 
manner growing calmer under a strong effort of} one of the landings on the stairway, but a little 
the still potent will. ‘‘Poor heart! Have done} distance from the place where she stood, in the 
with thy Nnctlons throbbings.”’ hall. He came down immediately, calling her 

And, saying this, she arose, and commenced} name as he did so. His countenance was pale 
making preparations to go out, and enter upon} and haggard, his eyes humid, and everything 
her daily round of duties as a teacher. After} about him showed anxiety and alarm. 

iving lessons at.two places, she went to Mr.} ‘Of use, Mrs. Bullfinch?”’ he said—O yes; 

eliford’s. Ste had three scholars there now. } you can be of great use. Will you not come up 
A well-known physician’s carriage stood at the} and stay with my poor wife, if it is only for a 
door. On entering, she noticed that the servant} little while? She has whispered your name once 


w mitted her looked unusually sober. } or twice.” 
‘Is any one sick?” inquired Mrs. Bullfinch. ‘Will not my presence disturb her?” asked 
“Oh, yes, ma’am,’’ was replied. ‘Mrs. Well-}Mrs. Bullfinch. 

ford is very ill.” «, .“‘O novit will prevent disturbance from others. 
«(Not dangerously, I hope.” 7Oh, if you could only remain with her, how 


“I’m afraid so, ma’am,” answered the sér- | thankful I would be!” 
vant. ‘The doctor has been here for two hours; | There was no resisting this appeal of the dis- 
and Mrs. Wellford looks dreadfully.” ;tressed husband. Mrs. Bullfinch removed her 
««What ailssher?” asked Mrs. Bullfinch. ‘shawl and bonnet, and with light steps passed 
“She’s been poorly, and drooping about, you! up to the sick chamber. As she entered the 
know, for some time, Mrs. Bullfinch. Poor | door, the white face of Mrs. Wellford, white al- 
ing! She’s lost flesh amazingly of late, as; most as the snowy pillow on which she lay, 
"ve no doubt seen. Well, yesterday was; startled her with its deathliness, even prepared, 
’s birth-day, and the children had a little !as she was, for the change. A faint smile was 
last night. They were all very happy; and {instantly visible, and the lips of the invalid 
never saw Mrs. Wellford enjoy herself more in | moved; but Mrs. Bullfinch placed a finger on her 
‘life. The party broke up shout ten o’clock, | own lips to enjoin silence. Coming softly to the 
Bassi after the company went away, all the { bedside, she stooped down, and kissed her. The 
children were in bed. It was near eleven o’clock ‘ tender impulse that prompted this act, was too 
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sudden and too strong to be resisted. It was} 
the token of a deeper love than she had ever been } 
free to ex The hand that lay in hers—; 
taken as she bent to her lips—gave back a quick ’ 
pressure; and in a faint whisper, Mrs. Wellford | 
gaid— 5 

“Don’t leave me.”’ } 

“I will not leave you,” was the low, but earn- } 
est reply, which was answered by a grateful look. 


And Mr. Wellford said— 

«We shall ever remember your kindness, Mrs. 
Bullfinch.” 

In a little while the appearance of the room, 
the bed, and the person of the invalid underwent 
a change; and this, without apparent effort or 
obtrusiveness on the part of Mrs. Bullfinch. As 
she moved about, in her quiet way, the eyes of 
the physician were on her. A slight forward 
motion of his head, showed that he was satisfied 
with the observation. 

“Mr. Wellford,’’ said he, on leaving the room, 
“a good nurse is more to the doctor, often, than 
his medicine. It will be more in this case. As 
you hope for the recovery of your wife, retain 
this lady with her; at least for a few days.” 

“She will not leave her, I am sure,’’ replied 
Mr. Wellford. ‘But, at your next visit, will 
you not, yourself, say how much depends on her 
remaining with my wife?” 

«I shall not fail in that,’’ said the doctor, as, 
after promising to return in a couple of hours, he 
went away. 

But, it was neither in the power of medicine 
nor good nursing to save the failing wife and 
mother. The vital forces, already running low, 
had been too much exhausted by this effusion 
from the lungs. Instead of rallying, it was soon 
too evident, that the time of her departure was > 
near at hand—that a few days, at most, must} 
close her earthly pilgrimage. Five children, the} 
youngest but a year old, made up the number of } 
bright jewels in the mother’s crown. To leave} 
these, even with a father who tenderly loved and 
wisely cared for them—Oh, what a trial! When 
first the painful trath was communicated, it 
seemed, for a time, more than she could bear. 

«‘My dear, dear husband!” she sobbed, as, with 
her arms clasped tightly around his neck, she 
drew his face down to hers, and wet it with her 
tears. ‘I cannot leave you. And my children 
—my babe!—Oh, Henry!” 

How weak are words of consolation offered at 
such an hour, and in view of a separation like 
this! After the first gush of feeling was 
Mr. Wellford whispered— 

We must look upwards. God will give us 
strength for the trial. 

As he spoke, the tremor in his voice, if it be- 
trayed not his want of confidence in the Divine 
aid to which he referred, showed the weakness of 
nature. 

The certainty of approaching dissolution, 
usually brings calmness of feeling, and clearness 
of thought. It is a wise and merciful provision, 
that death, which we view at a distance with so 
much dread, loses its terrors in drawing near. It 
is no longer a grim monster, but an angel of 
mercy; to take us lovingly by the hand and lead 
us safely along the dark passage that opens into 
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the brighter world of spirits. How rarely, in the 
closing hour, dwells the mind on dissolution— 
how insensibly it rises into thoughts of eternal 
life! Words of consolation come with higher 
meanings; and there is given a trust in Him who 
doeth all things well, profganmd enough to still 
the tempest of emotion a mother’s bosom. 

And it was so in the ‘ 

True to her promise, Mrs. Bullfinch did not 
leave the wasting invalid, during the two weeks 
that she lingered among *the beloved ones who, | 
even while they clung to her, felt their hold. 
gradually giving way. Other friends, and $ 
and dear relatives, were with her; but, to ), 
dying one, no hand was laid upon her with such 
a gentle, loving pressure, no voice was so sooth- 
ing, no ministration so satisfying as that of Mrs. 
Bullfinch. And yet, how unobtrusively all was 
done! 

One day, it was near the closing hour, Mrs. 
Wellford found herself, for a short time, alone 
with her gentle attendant. A few minutes be- 
a. the nurse had taken little Henry, her 





gest born, from the room. She had kissed 

im, and then shut her eyes tightly to keep tears 

from flowing over her cheeks. Opening her eyes 
at , She said, her tones slightly tremulous, 

‘dt is a hard, hard trial, my kind, good friend! 
How can I leave these dear ones? Who can fill 
my place to them?” 

“T-can give but this answer,” replied Mrs. 
Bullfinch, in her low, even tones. ‘There is One 
who loves them with a love exceeding even that 
of a mother.” 

“I know, I know. Yet, is not my love to be 
an instrument for their good? While life remains, 
should not my thoughts regard their future?” 

“It should.” , 

“My friend”’—Mrs. Wellford took the hand 
of Mrs. Bullfinch, pressing it tightly in her own, 
while her eyes were fixed intently upon her face. 
“If I could know that they were in your care! 
At Maggy’s age, the wisdom of a mother’s love is 
needed, quite as much as its tenderness at the 
age of dear little Henry. They love you, they 
confide in you; and love and confidence would 
make them obedient to word. Qh! 
Mrs. Bullfinch, if I knew would henceforth 
be in your wise and loving guardianship, I could 
pass away without a sigh.” 

Mrs. Wellford felt the low thrill that came in- 
stantly into the hand she clasped so tightly. 


etic: she did not know its meaning, nor compre- 


hend the change of expression that passed over 


face of her companion. 
) What a request:to make, and that, too, of one 


had, for more than twenty years, loved, 
with a hopeless, yet undying love, the father of 
the children she now wished to leave in her keep- 
ing! Mrs. Bullfinch were more than mortal not © 
to have experienced a profound agitation. But, 
what could she reply? * 


The disturbance of feeling bewildered her 


thought. Moreover, as the disturbance went 
deeper, she clearly saw its origin in a yet unex- 
tinguished interest in Henry We ; and a 


wave, burdened with anguish from a sense of guilt, 
swept across her“mind. Closing her eyes, she 


; 
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looked up, and, in silence, prayed for strength } and a brighter morning than dawned for the sor- 
and guidance. rowing ones she left behind. 
. “You do not answer me,’ said Mrs. Well-; The last act of Mrs. Wellford made the way 
ford, in a voice of suspense. plain for Mrs. Bullfinch. She dictated a will, by 
“How can I answer you?’’ replied Mrs. Bull-} the provisions of which a generous income for life 
finch. Then she , with less feeling— was secured to her, and in which she solemnly 
‘*You leave them im a safer and wiser guardian- } committed her children to her care. Mrs. Bull- 
ship—that of their 6wn father.” finch had already given her promise that, if de- 
“I know—I know!’’ was quickly answered. } sired by Mr. Wellford to do so, she would meet 
«‘But—you understand all [ean and would say. } the mother’s dying wishes. That desire was ex- 
A father cannot supply the mother’s place to his } pressed in language not to be misunderstood. 
children. They ever need a woman’s care, a} In a little more than a month after the death 
I know my husband will confide} of Mrs. Wellford, Mr. Latta came home from 
} 
) 


oo: love. 
im you entirely—that he will trust to your judg- } England, with his health so much impaired that 


his physician said he must, for the present, give 
Sometimes I have been almost jealous of their} up all earnest application to business. It being 
attachment; and half jestingly, half in earnest, } necessary for the house to be represented abroad, 
said, that they loved you better than they loved } it was determined that Mr. Wellford should take 
their mother. So far as your worldly interests} his place for a few months. 
are concerned, be sure they will not suffer. I} Shorts the time had been since Mrs. Bullfinch 
have property in my own right—say that you} assumed her new position in his family,—short 
will become the personal guardian of my children, } as the time had been, it was yet long enough to 
and I will endow you with a liberal income.” give birth in the mind of Mr. Wellford to certain 
“Speak not of that!” said Mrs. Bullfinch, put-} emotions that disturbed and pained him. Ten- 
ting up a hand, and averting her face, that the} derly as he had loved his wife, and faithful to her 
pleading mother might not see its expression. | in every thought as he had been—he discovered, 
“With me, these selfish and worldly considera-} already, a newly awakening interest in her for 
tions have long since, I trust, ceased to haye in-} whom his heart had first poured out the gushing 
fluence.” waters of affection. Not that, in any respect, 


tment,—and the children—they all love you. 





«‘Then why not give your promise?” 


“Because,” replied she, in a voice that was} 


Mrs. Bullfinch sought to bend a single thought 
to herself. Faithful to her trust, as the guardian 


very low—only in the diminished tone was) and friend of his children, she was devoting her 
Steadiness acquired—‘‘another will than ours} life to them with a tenderness and assiduity that 


must give consent.”’ 


) never for a moment grew weary. Towards him, 


“Another! whose? O, yes. I see! My hus-} she was reserved, though not cold: deferential, 


band!” 
“Yes.” 


but not constrained. None knew better than she, 
the virtues, the sweet attractions, the loving quali- 


“Tf,” said Mrs. Wellford, mse and so-} ties of her who had been taken from him; and 
e 


lemnly, “when I am no more among t 


se house-} had she thought, that, in so brief a time after 


hold treasures, he asks you to take my place with } her removal, his heart was turning to her with a 
them, as far as that may be, will you answer) Single pulse beating with old emotions, instantly 


yes?” 


her high respect for his character would have 


.. Many minutes passed before there was any an-} been dimmed. 
swer. The dying mother saw not her counte- 


“Mrs. Bullfinch,”’ said he, one day, about six 


nance—dreamed not of what was passing in her} weeks after the death of his wife, «I shall be 


heart. At last Mrs. Bullfinch said, feebly, and 
as if the answer had cost a powerful struggle— 


“It shall be as You wish.’ 

“Thank God! I cam die in peace!” came ex- 
ultingly from the mother’s lips. ‘Thank God!” 
she ted. ‘Thank God!” 


Motionless, almost as a statue, Mrs. Bullfinch 
remained. A way was opening before her, the 
very thought of treading which half suspended 
her respiration. When, at length, she turned to 
meet the grateful, confiding looks of Mrs. Well- 
ford, her eyes sunk beneath the earnest gaze 
was fixed upon her; while she felt the warm 
blood mounting to her face. The entrance of 
Mr. Wellford, at the moment, gave her a fitting 


; opportunity toretire. Alone, in earnest self-com- 


munion she remained for some time. When she 
entered the sick chamber again, her heart was 
beating with even pulses. 





CHAPTER XXXII, 


The night that followed this solemn interview, 
broke not again for the wife and mother—not 


‘again in this world. To her, there came a better 














obliged to leave, almost immediately, for England. 


Mr. Latta has come home, in very bad health, 
and the doctor enjoins positive relaxation from 
business. The interests of the house require a 
resident partner abroad; I must, therefore, take 
his place for a short time. It will leave on you 
additional care and responsibility, which I regret; 
but I hope to be home again in two or three 
mths. “I have concluded to take Maggy with 
me. She is not only old enough to enjoy a trip 
across the water, but to receive benefit there- 
from.” 

An expression of regret came to the lips of 
Mrs. Bullfinch, but she checked its utterance, 
and remained silent. 

««My only trouble about Maggy is, the want of 
a suitable companion to accompany her. I shall, 
for the greater part of almost every day, be ne- 
cessarily absent from her—business being the 
object of my visit.’ 

«She is just at that age,’’ said Mrs. Bullfinch, 
“when she ought not to be thrown among stran- 
gers without a judicious companion of her own 
sex.’ 
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‘You are right there,” replied Mr. Wellford, in 
a voice that showed a sudden conviction of the 
truth involved in her remark. ‘‘Right—right”’—} 
he added. Then he sighed, and remained lost in } 
thought for some time. 

“I wish I could take all with me,” he said, in 
some animation, as if he were really serious in} 
the suggestion. And, for the moment, he was. 

‘‘Had not all better remain?”’ said Mrs. Bull- 
finch. ‘You will not be gone a very long time. } 
Maggy is still at school; and, though past seven- 
teen, but a school girl, and ignorant of the world 
and its wiles. Will it be wise to interrupt her stu- 
dies now—in fact, to end them, for she will not be 
able to study again—or safe to trust her alone, as 
she must so much of her time be, and among 
strangers, of whose characters you can never be 
sure?”? 

‘“‘No, Mrs. Bullfinch, it will not,’’ was the fa- 
ther’s emphatic answer. ‘You are right—right. 
I thought more of myself than of my child, 
when I proposed to take her with me. ell” — 
and he sighed—‘‘I must go alone. The separa- 
tion from my children will be painful. Yet I 
Shall have one comfort; she, with whom I leave 


the promise. When the hour of parting at length 
came, and the father, melted into unwonted ten- 
derness as he kissed and embraced his children 
for the last time, took finally, the hand of Mrs, 
Bullfinch, he said, as he grasped it tightly— 

“T leave all with you—I trust all to your keep- 
ing—lI do not say be faithful)» The word would 
wrong you. Farewell!” ~~ 

The close pressure of his hand was but slightly 
returned. She did. not lift her eyes to his face, 
nor trust her voice inggesponse. 

«Farewell; and God bless you all!” added Mr. 
Wellford, with deep emotion, as he turned away, 
and hurried from the presence of his family. 


aes 





CHAPTER XXXIII, 
CONCLUSION. 
Month after month went by, and still Mr. 
Wellford remained abroad. The health of Mr. 
Latta continuing feeble, his physician still en- 


joined relaxation from business, or, at most, a 


very moderate devotion of thought and effort in 
that direction. He could not, therefore, relieve 
Mr. Wellford. More than a year had elapsed, 
and yet the father was absent from his family, 


them, will be faithful to her trust.” 
“If tempted to 


treasures were committed, in tears, to my 
keeping.”’ 


“I thank you, in her name, for your earnest 


love, and untiring faithfulness,’ said Mr. Well- 
ford, with emotion. ‘It will take away much 
of the pain of separation to know, that even a 
mother’s love could not more wisely guard my 
household treasures.” 

Fortunately, Mr. Wellford had not spoken to 
his oldest daughter of his wish to have her ac- 
company him to England. The more he reflected 
on the matter, the more clearly he saw that Mrs. 
Bullfinch was right; and the more thankful did 
he feel that his children had come under the im- 
mediate guardianship of one whose love made 
her so jealous over them for good. 

In the short period that elapsed ere Mr. Well- 


ford bade adieu to his family, it became necessary 
for him to have frequent, earnest, and familiar 
conference with Mrs. Bullfinch. Many directions 


had to be given, and on many subjects informa- 
tion was sought. Necessarily their minds came 
into closer contact, and each saw, without the 


effort to see, more deeply into the other’s 


unfaithfulness,” said Mrs. Bull- 
finch, solemnly, ‘I will think of their mother, 
as present, and remember the hour when her 


though yearning in heart to he with his beloved 
ones again. . From loneliness and home-sickness 
he had. suffered greatly—this separation adding 
to the pain of his sad bereavement. 

Mrs. Bullfinch had been true to her promise, 














thoughts. 

«There is one thing that I must require of you,” 
said Mr. Wellford, on the day he was to leave, 
“and that is a weekly letter, telling me all about 
my children. It will be some compensation for 
the weary absence [ shall suffer.”’ 

“Maggy will write you,” replied Mrs. Bull- 
finch. * 

“True; but, she can only write her own) 
thoughts and feelings. She can only speak of} 
home from the point of view at which she sees it. 
You can tell me a hundred things of interest 
that she would never notice. I will write to you 
my views and wishes in regard to my children, 
and you must give me pictures of home.”’ 

Mrs. Bullfinch hesitated still, but he extorted 








in writing once a week. Every steamer brought 
him a letter, in which were faithful pen-pictures 
of what was passing at home. The progress of 
each child in its education, and most of its say- 


ings and doings that were at all likely to interest” 


the absent father, were recorded. Little faults 
and defects of charater were, likewise, at times, 
set forth to view, and his advice sought as to the 
best modes of correction. She gave him, too, an 
account of household matters, and a monthly 
statement of expenses. Of the latter, he more 


} than once said, in his letters, that it was need- 


less, as he had every confidence in her, and knew 
that she was faithful and conscientious in all 
things. Still, the statements were never omitted. 

In regard to the tone of her letters, Mr. Well- 
ford was, in some respect, not altogether so well 
pleased. They had always strack him as cold; 
but this coldness seemed, a8 time wore.on, to in- 
crease. Her letters, too, became briefer, and 
more formal, while, in writing to her, his own 
had, almost unconsciously to himself, acquired a 
greater freedom and a warmer familiarity. 

As the time of his absence was still prolonged, 
Mr. Wellford wrote to have a daguerreotype of 
each of his children taken and sent to him. This 

With what eager and 


eee or dinely done. 
embling hands did the father open the welcome 


package when it came. There were five separate 


2 


pictures, one of each of his children, from Maggy, , 


the oldest, a beautiful young woman, down to 
dear, dear, little Harry, the youngest born, and, 
if that were. possible, besbiihelived. If tears 
dimmed the father’s eyes, as hegazed upon the 
faces of his children, thus pictured for him to the 
very life, it was no unmanly weakness. Most of 
all, the youngest seemed changed. A yearin a 
baby’s life is a long period. He loved erat 
deal older, yet; oh, how much more: beautiful! 
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His large, heavenly eyes, his wealth of soft curls,! chamber. I had on light slippers, which made 
clustering about his neck, and falling over his} no sound on the carpet. Her back was towards 
shoulders, his arching lips that seemed just about } me, but I saw that she had that beautiful ebony 
to speak to him—all came upon him like a living} jewel-box in her hand, and had taken from it the 
reality. } old-fashioned gold watch it contained, on which 

_ But there was another small package, carefully} she was gazing. A side glance at her face, re- 
tied and sealed, and Mr. Wellford knew the di-} flected in a mirror, showed me that she was 
rection thereon to “be in the hands of his oldest} weeping. I retired without being observed. She 
daughter. Opening this, he found, within, a) stayed a good while. When she brought me the 
letter from Maggy, and what startled and thrilled} seal, her eyes were red and her face very sober. 
him with a strange, yet exquisitely pleased, emo-} She has looked more thoughtful than usual ever 
tion, another daguerreotype, containing two} since. What does it mean? (On opening the box, 





NN eee 








fgpres, those of Mrs. Bullfinch and little Harry! } 
(The child was sitting in her lap, with his head | 
tly turned, so fhat he could look into her face, } 
and the look was one slightly anxious, yet full of, 
confiding love. But it was the face of Mrs.} 
Bullfinch that more particularly attracted and} 
chained the eyes of Mr. Wellford. So calm, so} 
pure, so elevated, so spiritual in its beauty! It} 
reminded him of one of Raphael's Madonnas. 
Instantly, there flowed back upon his heart, in a; 
strong flood, the waters which, for so many years, | 
had been pent up. He kissed, fervently, the pic- 
tured face, and, as he did so, murmured— 
“Helen! Helen! There has been a great gulf. 
But it is bridged over at last!”’ 
Opening now the letter of Maggy, he read— 
«My Dear, Dear Fatuer:—If dear, good Mrs. 
Bullfinch knew what I was doing, she would: 
scold me dreadfully—no, not scold, for she never} 
spoke a cross word in her life, I’m sure. But if 


she knew what I was doing, she would be dis- } 
eased and hurt. I send you her daguerreotype, } 
ith our sweet little Harry sitting on her lap. } 
I asked her to let me send it, but she looked? 
half frightened, and said, ‘No, indeed, Maggy;} 
not for the world!’ But I was bent on your see- 
ing it, so I went out, one day, and had a dupli- 
cate made—and here it is! Doesn’t she look 
well? How we all do love her! 
«And now Jet me tell you how it came that 
her picture was taken. We all went to sit for our 
‘ydaguerreotypes, to be sent to you. When it 
eame to Harry’s turn, he was so frightened that 
we couldn’t get him to sit in the chair. We tried 
for some time. At last, without thinking what 
would be the result, Mrs, Bullfinch sat down, and 
took him on her lap. “The picture was taken, 
and, of course, we had Mrs. Bullfinch as well as 
Harry. We all said that was just as ifshould 
be; but she—and I never saw her face in such a 
beautiful glow as it was then—said no. After a 
good many trials, we induced Harry to sit just 
long enough to get the image fixed. 
“Do you know, dear father, that Harry always 


afterwards, I found in it a note, in your hand- 
writing—the address was not given—but the 
note said, briefly—‘A friend restores them to you.’ 
On the watch is engraved the word ‘Lee.’ 
Wasn’t that her maiden name? Thcre’s some- 
thing about this that I don’t understand. Can 
you tell me what it means, father? 

“Yesterday, a lady called to see Mrs. Bull- 
finch. She came in a handsome carriage, and 
was very richly dressed. She called Mrs. Bull- 
finch ‘aunt,’ and kissed her. Both shed tears at 
meeting. The lady remained a long time. When 
she went away, the face of Mrs. Bullfinch looked 
brighter than it had beem for a long time. I 
asked her who the lady was, and she said that 
she was a niece of her husbhnd's, who had, some 
years before, married a wealthy Southern mer- 
chant, and now resided at New Orleans. That 
it was twenty years since they had met. 

“T have a good deal more to write about, but 
must put it off until the next steamer. Good by, 
dear father. When are you coming home? Oh, 
how we long to see you once more. Macey.” 

Three months later. Word had come that Mr. 
Wellford would be home in the next steamer. 
What joy there was in his household! Even 
little Harry caught the infection, and would clap 
his hands, and cry “Papa coming! Papa 
coming!’’ although his infantile memory held but 
a faint picture of his absent parent. 

A close observer would have remarked a very 
decided change in the countenance and manner of 
Mrs. Bullfinch, after this intelligence came. Her 
eyes had in them a different light, her cheeks 
flushed with a warmer hue, her voice was lower, 
and her air, at times, that of one whose thoughts 
dwelt not in the present. Far, very far was she 
from being at ease in her mind—far from think- 
ing of the return of Mr. Wellford, unaffected by 
a personal interest. Earnestly had she striven 
to keep down every heart-throb born of old affec- 
tions—to turn her thoughts away from the absent 
one, when his image came before her, as it would 


But all was in vain. He was her 


calls her ‘Mamma?’ She tried a long’ time Hel very come, with eyes that seemed gazing into her 


make him say ‘Aunty,’ but it was no use. 
would call her ‘Mamma’—his ‘own, sweet-Mam- 
ma,’ he says, sometimes. We all encourage him. 
I’m sure our own dear mother, of whom ‘she often 
talks to us, never could have loved him more or 
taken better caré*f him. 

“The other day, and I’ve thought strange of it 
ever since, [ handed Mrs. Bullfinch the key of 
your private secretary, and asked her if she 
wouldn’t get me a seal ‘out of one of the little 
drawers, Thinking, soon ‘after she left me, of 
something else that | wanted, I went over to your 











+ very soul. 


first and her only love. The polar star of her 
woman’s life; and, now, when to think of him 
and to love him were no longer a sin, there was 
no power in earth or heaven strong enough to 
subdue her leaping pulses—to say to her heart— 
that trembled at the lowest whisper of his name, 
peace, be still! 

It was full time for the steamer to arrive, 
by which Mr. Wellford was to come home. 
Hourly his family were in expectation of intelli- 
gence from New York, by telegraph, that he had 
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reached that city, and would be with them ina 
few hours. All were on the tip-toe of expectation. 

It was late in the afternoon, and Mrs. Bullfinch 
was alone with little Harry, who was in one of 
his playful and affectionate humors. 

‘‘Dear mamma!”’ he would say, as he twined 
his arms tightly about her neck, and pressed his 
lips to hers. ‘‘Dear mamma! Aint I your little 
dove? Aint I your sweet darling? Papa coming 
home?”’ 

“Dear papa!” said Mrs. Bullfinch, in a tender, 
affectionate tone. 

‘‘Yes; dear papa!” responded the child. 

“You'll love him very much, won’t you?” 

“O yes; and I love you—sweet, good mamma!”’ 
And again the fond creature clasped her neck. 

How little dreamed the waiting one—waiting 
with a heart so burdened with feeling, it had 
scarcely power to perform its office—that Henry 
Wellford had entered the room where she was 
sitting, and was a witness of this scene. 

‘Helen! Helen! Dear Helen!’’ he exclaimed, 
utterly unable to control himself, and springing 
to her side, he drew his arms about her and his 
child, and clasped them together to his heart. 
Trembling and sobbing from excess of joy, she 
lay there, not making a motion to withdraw her- 
self—she had no power for that—but shrinking 
closer and closer into his bosom. 

“The long night is over—the trial past—dear 
Helen!”’ whispered Mr. Wellford, as he began to 
acquire some command over his feelings. ‘To 
my children, you have been faithful even as a 
mother. They love you asa mother. Be to me, 
as well as to them, the sunshine of life—the joy 
of our dwelling.” 

Slowly Helen raised her head, looked him, for 
@ moment, with glad eyes, in the face, and then 
buried it again in his bosom. 

He was answered. 

A few weeks later, and undying love found its 
long delayed consummation. 


DOMESTIC LIFE AND MANNERS 
OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


The Pyramids, temples and palaces of Egypt 
have been secured by their massive strength 
against entire destruction; but the houses were 
built of perishable materials, and no such fortu- 
nate accident as that which preserved Pompeii 
has enabled us to look into the interior of an an- 
cient Egyptian town. We search in vain even 
for foundations in many places, where the former 
existence of a considerable population is clearly 
proved by extensive cemeteries. The houses 
were built in general of crude brick, and they 
have either fallen to decay or been destroyed, 
that their materials might be applied to other 
purposes. At Thebes, the blackened remains of 
the foundations bear traces of the conflagrations 
to which from the time of Cambyses downward 
the city was exposed. But from these, though 
we may discover the strength of the walls and 
the size of the lowest apartments, we could gain 
no information respecting the interior disposi- 
tion of the inhabited part, or the height to which 
the house was raised; and little respecting the 





‘ arrangement of the streets. Fortunately the 
‘paintings of the sepulchres, which so generally 
relate to domestic life, have preserved some views 
(of the houses in which the scenes represented are 
‘carried on. Sir Gardner Wilkinson has explored 
| the remains of an ancient town near Tel-Amarna, 
‘which he believes to be Alabastron; and though 

they may not belong to very remote times, they 
: serve to enlarge the scanty information which we 
‘derive from other sources. 

Diodorus, speaking of the second Busiris, 
whom he represents as the founder of Thebes, 
says that he built the houses of private persons 
some with four, some with five stories. In the 
historian’s age, great part of Thebes had been 
long in ruin, and certainly no houses existed 
there to prove what had been the style of archi- 
tecture in the mythic reign of Busiris. His 
statement is probably one of those exaggerations 
by which the glory of this ancient capital was 
magnified. That the houses should have been 
of that height, would be inconsistent with what 
Diodorus himself tells us, of the indifference of 
the Egyptians to the magnitude and splendor of 
their dwellings; it is contrary to the practice of 
the East in all ages, and to the evidence of the 
paintings. From these we may conclude that 
the ordinary plan of an Egyptian house compre- 
hended only a single story besides the basement, 
with a terrace on the roof, open or covered, sur- 
‘rounded by a balustrade or battlement. In hot 
‘Climates, two great objects in the arrangement of 
houses are, to admit air and exclude heat. To 
attain the latter, the Egyptians made their win-, 
dows small and their apartments lofty; and for” 
ventilation it is probable that they had a contri- 
vance in the roof, similar to that which is now 
used in Egypt. Houses which stood detached 
and enclosed within a wall of their own, had an 
ornamented garden around them, such as we 
have already described. Their villas were still 
more spacious, comprehending a variety of apart- 
ments, and had frequently the appendage of a 
farmyard. The walls of the principal rooms, 
were covered with stucco and ornamented with” 
paintings. These have generally perished; but 
from the tombs it is evident that the Egyptians 
in very early times had made great advances in 
house decoration. Their walls and ceilings are 
painted in a variety of patterns, combining ele- 
gance of form with richness of coloring. Many 
of them, even of very early kings, exhibit a re- 
markable resemblance, to those which we see in 
the Mosaics of the Romans, and which have been 
imitated in our carpets and floor-cloths. What is 
called the Mander, or Greek border, appears in 
‘a tomb of the eighteenth dynasty. The resem- 
blances are so numerous and so striking as to 
leave no doubt that the Greeks and Romans de- 
‘rived from Egypt these combinations, the artistic 
, excellence of which is attested by the circum- 
‘stance, that they please as much at the present 
‘day, as in the remote age whemithey made their 
‘ first appearance. 

The tombs contain a considerable number of 
;Specimens of Egyptian furniture, but they are 
usually of an uncostly kind; the luxury which 
| prevailed is, however; sufficiently attested by the 
| paintings. Compared with modern houses, those 
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of Egypt indeed would seem scantily furnished: paring for the table. The wine and water were 
had neither curtains, nor carpets, nor mir-} placed in porous jars, and the process of evapora- 
‘rors, nor the elegant apparatus of book-shelves, ; tion by which they were cooled was promoted by 
chiffoniers and writing-desks, which literary} their being fanned. The water of the Nile was 
habits have introduced among us. Musical in-} purified probably by mixing paste of almonds 
struments too were not with them part of the} with it, according to the present practice. Music 
furniture. Stands for flowers, vases of perfume, } accompanied the feast; and the Egyptians, like 
and even altars for the reception of offerings) the Greeks, appear to have amused themselves 
which were not to be consumed by fire, appear; with gymnastic performers and jugglers, and the 
frequently in representations of the interior scenes} antics of dwarfs and deformed persons. With 
of Egyptian life. Besidesthese, tables, chairs } what religious rites their more solemn feasts were 
and couches were the principal articles which) inaugurated we do not know; in the Ptolemaic 
their rooms contained, and these in wealthy } times royal banquets appear to have been intro- 
houses were made of costly materials, elaborately | duced by prayers for the welfare of the king and 
wrought and polished. Their forms display free-} the prosperity of the kingdom. At the close of 
dom and elegance; some of them, as the imita- feasts among the wealthier classes, according to 
tion of the legs and feet of animals, have been ; Herodotus, a figure of a mummy elaborately 
perpetuated to the present day in the workman- | painted and gilded, a cubit in length, was car- 
ship of the corresponding pieces of furniture.) ried round by an attendant, who thus addressed 
The thrones or chairs of state, which are pictured ; the guests: “Looking on this, drink and enjoy 
in the tombs of the kings, were richly gilt and; thyself; for such shalt thou be when thou art 4. 
es and luxuriously cushioned; the back; dead.” This sounds like an Epicurean exhorta- 
nds with an easy and graceful curve; the head | tion to the enjoyment of life; the same exhibition, 
of a lion, or the entire figure, forms the arin; the | however, was susceptible of a moral turn, such as 
sides are occupied with emblematica] devices, or} Plutarch gives it. ‘The skeleton,” says he, 
the representation of captives bound beneath the} ‘which the Egyptians appropriately introduce at 
throne of the sovereign. The footstools and seats | their banquets, exhorting the guests to remember 
are also richly carved and covered, and exhibit} that they shall soon be like him, though he comes 
the enemies of Egypt in the same humiliating} as an unwelcome and unseasonable boon-com- 
re. When the Egyptians reclined on} panion, is nevertheless in a certain sense season- 
couches which had no back or scroll at the end} able, if he exhorts them not to drink and indulge 
for the support of the head, its place was sup- } in pleasure, but to cultivate mutual friendship 
plied by a semi-circle of polished wood upon a} and affection, and not to render life, which is 
d, on which the head was rested. In that} short in duration, long by evil deeds.” This by 
imate the contact of the head during the day } no means implies that the Egyptians applied it 
with a soft pillow would have been intolerable, } to such a purpose, and he elsewhere speaks of the 
and this substitute continues to be used among } custom, like Herodotus, as designed to exhort 
the Nubian tribes. Whatever may be said of; the guests to the enjoyment of life. 
the stiffness and uniformity of Egyptian style} An Egyptian custom, which appeared to Hero- 
when employed on sacred subjects, the artints| dotns very remarkable, was that of singing a 
displayed a sense of beauty and grace, where they } song in honor of Maneros. As he introduces the 
were not fettered by religious or conventional re-} mention of it immediately after the carrying . 
strictions, which places them above all ancient} round of the image, and as Plutarch expressly 
mations except the Greeks. says that it was used at their banquets, it is pro- 
«*. The tians, like the Greeks in Homer’s} bable that it was one of their festive customs. 
ae and the Israelites till a late period of the} Who Maneros was is variously explained. Ac- 
7 hy, sat at meat instead of reclining. The} cording to Herodotus, he was the only son of the 
Greeks sat in chairs, but the Egyptians on the} first king of Egypt (by whom perhaps Osiris, not 
ground, with the legs bent beneath them, or on a} Menes, was originally intended,) and had died an 
_ very low stool, sometimes only a mat or acar-} untimely death. As the same strain, under the 
pet. The dishes therefore would be plaéed on a} name of Linus, was sung by the Greeks, and 
table slightly raised above the floor, as now} under some other name by the Pheenicians in 
ised in the East, or served round to each} their own country and in Cyprus, it is evident 
guest. Neither knives nor forks were in use, but} that the custom of singing it cannot have origi- 
s for eating and ladles for helping have }‘nated in the death of the only son of Menes. A 
been found. At entertainments, the guests, who} mythic origin, from some circumstance which 
were of both sexes, were anointed by the atteneg was equally interesting to the feelings of all those 
ants before the feast began, and flowers were} nations, is much more probable. Plutarch says 
placed on their heads, around their necks and in} Maneros was the son of the king of Byblos, in- 
their hands. From the history of Joseph we} voluntarily killed by Isis; and Linus was reputed 
learn that at Pharaoh’s court, it was the business | to have been either the son of Apollo killed by 
of a chief of the culinary department to prepare Hercules, or of Urania killed by Apollo. Sappho 
pastry for the nionarch’s table; and the monu- j Conjoined Adonis and Linus in one lamentation, 
ments prove that it was made with great care} whence it is probable that both were personages 
and fashioned into a variety of elegant forms. }of the same mythic character. The mourning 
Except in this respect the Egyptian cookery ap-} rites which made a part of all the ancient reli- 
to have been simple—fish, beef, and goose} gions have a primary reference to autumn and 
“the chief articles of food. Gazelles and} winter, when the sun appcars to decline in vigor . 
. kids are also seen in the hands of the cooks, pre-}and be preparing for extinction, and vegetative 
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power to be buried in the earth. As the song of ed in one of the oldest monuments of Egypt, the 
Maneros was the most ancient and universal ; tomb of Imai at Gizeh, and one of the parties has 
among the Egyptians, it was natural that its; been thrown into the river by the shock. In an- 
origin should be referred to the history of their} other tomb at Kum-el-Ahmar, we see tables with 
first king. As the Maneros was a mournful} refreshments spread upon them for the use of the 
strain, its use at banquets harmonized well with} parties engaged in the mimic contest. The young 
the exhibition of the skeleton or mummy—one} men of London in former times amused them- 
reminding the guests of the transitory life of man, } selves with similar encounters on the Thames. 
and the other of the short-lived beauty of the ex-} Dice have been found at Thebes, marked in 
ternal world. | the modern manner, but their age is uncertain. 
It has been generally thought that common} Their use must have been common in the time of 
life had a very grave and melancholy aspect) Herodotus, since the priests represented Rhamp- 
among the Egyptians, who were oppressed and) sinitus as playing at dice with Ceres; and we 
impoverished by the predominance of the priest-} may presume that they would not have given 
hood. The insight which we have gained into} their mythe this form, had they known that the 
their interior life, by means of the monuments,} game was of very recent introduction. We do 
has shown that this was by no means the case. ; not, however, find any representation of it among 
It is true that they had no theatre like the} the monuments. The account which Plutarch 
Greeks, no circus like the Romans; and that their} gives, of Mercury playing at dice with the moon 
public religious ceremonies were not diversified} and winning from her the five odd days of the 
by exhibitions of strength and skill, of musical) year, is evidently a fiction of later times, and 
taste and literary ability like the great panegy-} therefore furnishes no evidence of an ancient 
ries of Greece. But the life of the people was not} usage. But it appears from the monuments that 
so monotonous as it has been supposed to be. ‘a game answering to our draughts was in use in 
We find in the grottoes of Benihassan not only} very remote ages. Plato attributes the invention 
representations. of bodily contests, which were} both of dice and playing-tables to the Egyptians. 
probably a part of the military training, but} In one of the grottoes of Benihassan two men ap- 
games carried on both by men and women, } pear seated on the ground with a low table be- 
which are evidently the amusement of the people. } tween them, on which are arranged six green and 
In these paintings we see women, generally dis-} six yellow pieces, all of the same form, with 
tinguished by a cap, from the back part of which} which they are evidently playing; in one instance 
two or three strings of twisted ribbon depend, } the greens and yellows are arranged in lines be- 
playing with balls, sometimes as many as six at} fore the respective players, in the other they are 
once, and engaged in trials of strength, which ex-} intermixed alternately through the whole lenge 
hibit flexibility of the limbs in the most extraor-} of the board. How the board was divided is 1 
dinary degree. They make an arch of their in-} shown either here or in the palace of Rameses 
verted bodies, touching the ground with the feet} IV. at Medinet Aboo, where the king appears 
and the back of the head, or stand on the head} seated, and playing at this game with a female, 
with the heels in the air. One couple are per-} probably a royal concubine, who stands before 
forming an evolution which is still common with} him. The game of mora played by the ancient 
children, locking their arms together behind and} Romans, and with such passionate eagerness by 
lifting each other, or rising from the ground, by} the modern Italians, was practised in Egypt. 
bringing the feet and hands to meet. In these} The tricks of the juggler also afforded them 
feats the women are dressed in tight pantaloons. } amusement; we see two men seated, with four 
Among other exercises and contests two men are} inverted cups placed between them, and it is evi- 
seen playing at single-stick, their left arms being } dent that the game consisted in guessing beneath? 
guarded by shields of wood fastened with straps} which of the cups some object was concealed. 
similar to those which are worn in Italy at the} The vast difference ‘between ancient and 
| modern times, produced by language, religion, 


present day, by the players at pallone. Another 
game is exhibited which is still in use; a man js} the art of war, the improvements in mechanics, 


stretched with his face on the ground, and two} cause them at first sight to seem separated by a 
others, kneeling over him, strike him with their} gulf, in which all transmission of manners and 
fists; he is required to guess which strikes him,} customs is lost. This is especially the case in 
and if he names the right person, the striker} regard to ancient Egypt, whose peculiarities 
takes his place upon the ground. Others appear} made it, even to the Greeks and Romans, a world 
to be trying which can fling a pointed knife, so a&} apart from their own. The middle ages pro- 
to enter the most deeply into a block of wood, Re duced a similar apparent disruption between the 
raise a bag of sand and sustain it the longest! Greek and Roman world and ours. The discovery 
with the uplifted arm. We know that in later’ of so much in Egyptian life, as revealed by the 
times it was a common recreation of the Egyp- monuments, which closely resembles our own, 
tians to go in boats upon the branches of the Nile | restores the continuity of ages, and shows that 
in the Delta, or the lakes which it forms as it, the great revolutions which change the opinions 
approaches the sea, and spend the day in festivity | and institutions of mankind and transfer power 
under the shade of the Egyptian bean, which’ and civilization to distant regions, leave untouch- 
grew to the height of many feet. Another’ ed and unchanged a great mass of the human 
amusement which they practised on the river was! race, among whom the customs of daily life are 
to man boats, and rowing them rapidly, to hurl} perpetuated, and by whose mediation the most 
or thrust javelins without points against each } distant timesand countries are united.—Kenrick’s 
other as they passed. Such a scene is represent} Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs. 
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THE AZTEC CHILDREN. ‘marble statue. Of this we are assured on good 
—_ ‘authority, for it is no unusual thing for ma- 
[From Redfield’s ‘Comparative Physiognomy, | tronly ladies to manifest the common fondness 
or Resemblance between Men and Animals,”’ a | for children towards the girl Bartola. But the 
curious volume, by the way, we take the follow- | countenance of Maximo is absolutely dead, except 
ing remarks on the Aztec children, which show, }a faint attempt at roguishness which may occa- 
at least, the author’s very close observation of | sionally be discovered in the corners of his mouth. 
those remarkable specimens of humanity:] | The greater amount of love which falls naturally 
Whoever has seen the «‘Aztec children,’ what- | to the female, gives a life-like appearance to the 
ever may have been his speculations respecting | face of his sister, and thus an interest, which his 
them, will jump at the idea of their resemblance | has not. 
to mice. The feeling theyawakenisacompound! There is no accounting for tastes except on 
of repugnance, playfulness, curiosity, and fond- | principles of Physiognomy. People who resem- 
ness. But, however much, gentle reader, you ; ble owls are attracted to the Aztecs, and find in 
may feel a disinclination to touch them, you will | them a gratification of their tastes and an ample 
be ready to spring upon them as the embodi- | field for the exercise of affection and fondness. 
ments of a truth, and clasp them to your hearts. { The same is true of those who resemble cats. In 
Besides, if you are capable of seeing beauty in a | the cat the qualities of the mouse are assimilated, 
mouse, with his peculiar habits, his confidence, | and she can but love that which gratifies her, and 
his distrust, his audacity, his silken hair, his de- | which corresponds to the playfulness, the refine- 
licate structure, his active temperament, his tiny | ment, the cunning, and so many other things, in 
limbs, his round chest, his little big head, his {her own nature. The part of her nature that is 
sparkling black eyes, his disproportioned chops, | not mouse is made up of a bird and fish, both of 
in which mischief is concealed under gravity—if; which she is exceedingly fond. That a cat is 
you are capable of sympathizing in his misfor- | fond of mice in a higher sense than is usually un- 
tunes, of desiring to protect him, or of a tempta- ! derstood, is manifest from the delighted expres- 
tion to enlarge him when he has unluckily fallen ; sion of her eyes when she sees one, and from her 
into a trap—then you are capable of seeing ; playing with it before she appropriates its little 
beauty in the Aztec children, and of feeling an {flesh and bones to the gratification of appetite. 
affection for them. You will have no disposition ; You can see that the mouse “fills her eye,’’ as 
to call them fools: they are noodles. {something both good for food and fair to look 
Their resemblance to mice is in everything;upon. Thus it is that the eye expresses taste 
they do, and in every part from top to toe, but ;and appetite in relation to beauty and quality, 
t in the countenance, and in those things { which are in most cases inseparable. The little 
ich it is impossible for the artist to portray. ; mouse appeals to the cat through her love of in- 
he only correct impression that can be made; fants, which is wonderful; and it is affection, not 
upon them is upon the retina: a second-hand so-{ hatred, in connection with her appetite, that 
lar impression, like the daguerreotype, will never !makes her devour it. Females who resemble 
do. In the proportions of the jaws, in the pecu-} cats threaten to devour their little ones, play with 
liar form and expression of the mouth, in that {them as a cat with a mouse, bite harder than they 
nose, so full of fire, energy, and comicality, and | intend, and really feel as if it would be a pleasure 
in a certain something diffused over all so like | to swallow them alive if there was not a higher 
what we discover in the mouse, we cannot fail ‘law of nature, the ‘‘sovereignty of the individual” 
to see a wonderful relation between the two. {to oppose it. We saw one man in whom the Az- 
From such lips as those you argue a pair of in- ‘tec children excited extraordinary affection and 
cisors similar to those of a mouse; and the truth | delight. He kissed the girl, was enthusiastic in 
48, the boy, who has his second set, has but one { his admiration of their beauty, and went into an 
pair of cutting-teeth in each jaw. To the exer- {ecstasy at the grace and liveliness of their man- 
cise of gnawing we should imagine that nothing ;ners. He had a very parental expression of coun- 
could be better suited than the cracker which lhalomieiee and resembled a cat almost as much as 
Constitutes their principal food. They are won- the children resembled mice. 
derfully mischievous, but not wilfully or mali-} These children never walk; they always run. 
ciously so. The boy is fond of teasing his sister, | Explaining the constant flexure of their legs by 
of intermeddling, of having ‘‘a finger in the pie,”’ | the idea that they may have had the rheumatism 
but it is all for the sake of fun and frolic, the gra- } some time or other, is ridiculous. Except when 
tification of curiosity, the largest liberty, and the they jump, they run with a gliding motion, which 





indulgence of the senses. 

You must not look in their countenances for 
the expression of delight, so much as in their 
feet: their nether extremities are curiosities equal 
to those of the mouse, and the appearance and 
feeling of their hands confirm the resemblance. 
There is no warmth in them—they are like dead 
things; and though there is a certain glow in the 
countenance of the girl, it is too literally ruby to 
answer the expectation arising from the associa- 
tion of ‘‘ruby lips.” If you would understand 
' the strange sensation that is produced by contact, 
you can experience it by kissing the lips of a 
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requires a peculiar step, like that of the mouse. 
There is no elevation upon the toes, or from 
straightening of the limb, so that (as in the ab- 
sence of locomotion, or of steps and paces) the 
attention is directed principally to the head, that 
glides mysteriously along, like a mouse, or like a 
ball that is kicked from one end of a room to the 
other; the force seems to be not in itself, but be- 
hind it, or out and around. The whole expres- 
sion of the countenance is external, as if in the 
gratification of the senses it would spend its exist- 
ence. In this, too, the Aztec children resemble 
mice. The first time we saw the boy Maximo, 
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there was so littleexpression of internal conscious-| there should still exist, in the farthest limits of 
ness, that we questioned whether he was alive. } our late conquests, any fertile pastures yet unvi- 
In our imagination he was the first man, made of} sited by man, be sure that these elysiums of rest 
red clay, with the life breathed into his nostrils,) would be the fugitives’ first abiding-place. Here 
where it seemed to reside, but that he had not yet; and there, a pair of sleek nags, intended for some 
become a living soul. As for Bartola, she should} philanthropic gentleman’s carriage—perhaps the 
be called ‘‘Undine,” but how she crept into the} President or Secretary of the Society for the Sup- 
soul of the author of that delightful story, it is} pression of Cruelty to Animals—might be content 
impossible to conceive. We should not be more} to stand still on the road, weighing the prospect 
surprised to see her in a little chariot drawn by} of ample feed and comfortable stabling, against 
mice, than we were at the first sight of her. } long family-drives on a warm day, the abuse of 
Poets may cease dreaming of fairies, for their} deceitful grooms, or the hard hands into which 
dreams are realized. If spirits should claim that’ their old age is to. be consigned. But hacks of 
these were the first fruits of their endeavor to} every order, from the omnibus and the livery 
clothe themselves with material forms, we should} stable, to the poor cart-drudge, would despe- 
be inclined to believe them. }rately fly the vision. If anything could add 
But, seriously, these children do not seem like } wings to the doctor’s horse, it must be the odor 
beings of flesh and blood. They may be taken} of those horrid compounds which are to be forced 
for souls without bodies, or bodies without souls, } down the poor creature’s throat, upon the least 
whichever we please:— } symptom of a cough, or sign of flagging, since it 
jis notorious that gentlemen of a profession, - 
-informed i i re the 

and that is what these Ante children are, though PS te best-informe inthe community are the 
it is pretty evident that their spirits are on the} giion or out of it. The lawyer would, I think, 
outside, and that their senses are external. their} fare betters inenmeanhi as it is fair to ‘nll that 
spirits may be said to have ‘stepped out,” and } some of the easy pickings of clients would, doubt- 


“All eye, all ear, the disembodied soul’’— 


this gives the impression that they are dead. 
This, and the instant association of their features 
with the Aztec images, and with the sculptured 
heads on the Central-American ruins, to which 
they bear so striking a resemblance, impressed 
our minds with the idea that they were the work 
of some modern Prometheus who had discovered 
the art of creating human beings artificially. 
That grave countenance, like that of a graven 
image; those lively extremities, which might owe 
their activity to galvanism rather than to a head 
so motionless as theirs; those animated dead 
eyes; that stifled voice, extorted as it were by 
screws and pinching; that unearthly attempt to 
speak; those threads and hinges on which the 
motive power, whatever it is, is intended to ope- 
rate—these, and other things too numerous to 
mention, constitute a resemblance to the mouse. 
On the whole, they are pretty little contrivances 
for the diversion of ladies and gentlemen, old and 
young. 


A CHAPTER ON HORSES. 


BY H. MILNOR CLAPP. 





Of all four-footed brutes, over whom God has 
given man dominion, the condition of none is so 
superlatively wretehed as that of the horse. A 
slave from the hour of his birth, in Christian 
climes, he is early taught to tremble at his mas- 
ter’s voice, and as soon as his form begins to de- 
velope itself, his toils, his stripes, his privations:! 
begin. In the country, indeed, where policy ' 





jured, is 


less, fall on the ribs of his nag. The soldier 
would, of course, be compelled to fight solely on 
foot, for the dragoon would be dismounted, and 
the artillery drawn to battle by the legitimate 
objects of the instrument of death. The reverend 
clergy—despite the old fling at them, which is 
rank scandal—would be horsed and mounted like 
Mamelukes. Charcoal-men—offences of old date 
not being brought into the question—might, heré* 
and there, obtain a coley, but the fellows who 
hunt hickory-ashes, and the wretches who go 
about for slops, would be deservedly left in the 
lurch. The very scent of the villainous recepta- 
cles weuld turn the stomachs and tails of a thou- 
sand horses. 

But it is, after all, the poor cart-horse, in all 
the varieties of his labors, which is worst treated 
in every particular. Why, even the sailor, who 
has little time to note abuses on shore, hardly. 
used as he is on the rolling billow, has added his 
testimony to this fact, while humorously com- 
plaining, in doggerel verse, of his tough fare on 
shipboard. i 

“Qld horse!” says the rhyme, apostrophizing a 
remarkably suspicious-looking piece of salt junk: 


‘Old horse! old horse! what brought you here?’ 


The miserable remains of poor Dobbin, thus con- 
supposed to answer pathetically: 

‘<From Sacarap to Portland pier, 

I’ve carted stones for many a year, 

Till killed by blows and sore abuse, 

They salted me down for sailors’ use.”’ 





teaches the man to take care of the brute, the | Mark the last two lines. Surely this is the most 
situation of the latter is comparatively comfort- ; subtle of all evil treatment—this is, indeed, being 
able to that of his co-laborer in town. Just! pursued beyond the grave; to be killed by blows 
imagine, for a moment, that the numerous droves ' and sore abuse, and then salted down to feed sai- 
which are annually brought to the cities, could, | ors, as it were, if we are to believe the plain state- 
upon the way, by miraculous agency, be made to | ments of Mr. Dana and others, that the sufferings 
comprehend the fate that awaits them in our of the old horse on dry land should be perpetuated 
streets, what a general stampede would instantly jon the seas, in the person of poor Jack. The 
take place! The race of the Last of the Mam- ; Turks, or the Chinese, themselves, never dreamed 
moths would be nothing in comparison; and if!of so ingenious a piece of barbarism. If the 
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reader supposes that an attempt to create a stile | 


is intended here, I entreat him to believe that he 
18 mistaken. 
assure the meek and patient witness of man’s 
barbarity, that I am not 


An i 
To 


No! no! the animal’s bucket is too full already, 
and not mine be the drop to cause it to run over. 

It is some comfort to think that, degraded and 
abused as he is, the condition of the cart-horse 
has certainly, in some degree, improved within the 
past ten years. ‘he eye is not as often offended 
with beholding in our streets, those deplorable 
Specimens of attenuation, vulgarly known as 
“‘perambulating skeletons’’—bags of bones,” 
“ribs of death,” or «livery stable signs’’—expres- 
Slons of ridicule, under cover of which, unfortu- 
nately, the rascally driver too often escapes from 


us fatuus, rose 
@ me merry with his woes.’? 
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I take this opportunity, also, to 





the populace, with unbroken bones. Indeed, it is 
Somewhat curious, that, although the lower orders 
are sufficiently ready to interfere with a brute for 
over-loading or otherwise ill-using, in public, a 
poor beast, they never meddle, save by a sneer, or 
a humorous sarcasm, with the right of the for- 
mer to starve the latter by slow degrees, the 
direst of alldeaths. I would respectfully call the } 
attention of the Marshal’s police to these public 
exhibitions of comparative anatomy, which are 
not only abominations in themselves, but may be 
Said, in some sense, to clash with the regular} 
schools. The drivers are, invariably, well fed, } 
lazy rascals, always to be found adding their 
‘Gross weight to that under which the poor crea-} 
ture is staggering. They often cunningly cover} 
the animal with a ragged blanket, or a rained } 
Coverlet, or some apparent defensible of that 
kind; but a single glance directed to the beast | 
will discover the trick, and upon lifting the de- 
ceitful veil, the appealing ribs and pointed hip- 
bones will invariably be found beneath. } 

It is pleasant to turn from this ‘starved sub-} 














when the horses were chiefly used singly, on al- 
ternate days, he knew his day of rest better than 
the groom; and many a scuffle have I witnessed 
in his stall when he felt himself imposed upon in 
this important particular. In fact, as soon as he 
finished feeding in the morning, it was curious to 
see him watching the motions of the groom. He 
had a mild, intelligent eye—possessed of more 
expression that I remember ever to have remarked 
in a horse before. In this organ of his, I have 
certainly seen manifested at different moments 
of the same half-hour, expectation, satisfaction, 
fear, disappointment, and even fury. For in- 
stance, the man busies himself in cleaning up the 
stable, the eye of the horse follows his every 
movement; here was expectation plainly depicted 
in his sagacious looks and his erected ears. 
Next, the former approaches a horse in another 
manger, and lays his hand on his halter; Black 
Jack’s ears droop at their tips, and, with a com- 
placent roll of his clear, gray eye, he thrusts his 
nose down for a grain or two of corn, which had 
previously escaped his lips in the angles of the 
trough; here was satisfaction also clearly shown 
in his demeanor, and, in the loose, lazy way in 
which he held himself up in the stall. Presently 
the groom appears to be in doubt, and coming in 
front of the nags, rubs his head as he cogitates 
which of the three must go; Black Jack looks 
sideways at him in so droll a way, that the fel- 
low laughs to himself: here was fear. At last 
the man makes up his mind, and taking down 
Jack’s collar, approaches him warily, assured 


}from his sulky look that the brute will make 


him feel his teeth, if he loses sight of his eye 
for a moment; here was disappointment which 
often ended in a fight, during which the animal 
sometimes became outrageous. At last he is 
subdued, harnessed, and brought out into the 
yard, where he stands sulkily enough, watching 
an opportunity to run back into his stall. How- 
ever, the stable-door is now closed, and the 
groom is shifting himself in the carriage-house, @ 





ject” to an anecdote or two, illustrative of the} window of which looks on the yard. At this 
Sagacity of the horse, when he, himself, having } moment, perhaps, the kitchen-door opens, and a 
fallen into the hands of an easy, merciful owner, } female servant comes out. The horse instantly 
Sets his equine wits to work to impose upon him.} shows his teeth, stamps on the bricks, and 

My father once possessed two excellent horses} makes a great show of attacking her. She 
which he used daily in his businene-—stanntienen} screams and retreats; he chases her the length of 
im single, and sometimes in double harness.} the yard, and out comes the groom, sending his 
One of these, called Black Jack, was a most} voice before him. After this heroic explosion of 
knowing nag. He was a stout, round-flanked,} spleen, Black Jack stands quiet and disconsolate 
compactly-built fellow, a good traveller, but} enough, or else he walks to the window of the 
sorely against his will. Unluckily for his love of} carriage-house, and looks in to see, perhaps, if 
ease, he was matched with a swift, free-going} the man’s heart will not relent, after all. Re- 
beast. Often I have seen him put back his ears, ceiving another rebuff, he returns to his former 
and reach over the shaft-pole to bite the near} position, and hearing now the carriage-house 
horse, when the latter was disposed to mend his' doors open, listens intently. Catching the rum- 
gait on a frosty day. It was his custom never} ble of the vehicle descending into the alley, he 
to forget a house where a visit had once been} puts back his ears, shakes his head viciously, 
paid, and when he was travelling that street,)} and charges the dog-house to the great dissatis- 
long after attendance had ceased, it was neces- } faction of Carlo, who, though ready for fun in 
sary to watch him closely, to prevent his sheer-} any shape, has no idea of having his domicile de- 
ing suddenly into the curbstone. On an easy} molished. At length the groom throws open the 
road, where the voice at its usual pitch could; gate, and Jack turns short round facing the 
reach his ears, he apparently listened to every} upper end of the yard, as if determined not to see 
* word of the conversation, in which he would be- } him. 
come so much interested, that, if permitted, he} Come out here,” cries the man, who is, per- 
| Would gradually come to a full stop. In winter,’ haps, a few moments behind his time. 
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The horse tacitly refuses to stir. hitched to the threshing-machine, when a stack 
“Do you hear there, you rascal?’’ says the ;of rye was to be cleaned. On these occasions, 

man, equally resolute not to go after him, ‘come } Brom was first to be bribed into the ring, with a 

out.” } handful of corn; he was then to be seized, and 

But the horse is looking intently at the; hoisted upon a platform, to which he was securely 

kitchen windows, and pays not the least regard; strapped. Here, after a few useless interjections, 

to the invitation. The cook grins with her head } he sat munching his corn, and Jook sagely on, 
out of the door; Carlo, by his drooping crest and } while the horses passed under him in a continu- 
fearful look, shows that he has doubts whether? ous circle, until the day’s operations were com- 
he is not, somehow, involved in the difficulty; } pleted. It was remarked that he added his voice 
and in the end, another race ensues up the yard, } to the cries by which the horses were stopped 





when Jack is captured and led off: the groom, 
grumbling out his belief, that such a horse is not 
to be found without the precincts of acircus wall. 
He was certainly made to. go through the world 
easily, since the person in whose possession he 
passed in the course of time, informed me that 
now, at the age of twenty, he is as lazy and as 
full of finesse as ever. 

Occasionally, the horse, though descended from 
a respectable stock, evinces, from the days of his} 
colthood, a ferocious and unconquerable spirit. An} 
acquaintance of mine, a farmer, in Montgomery } 
county, of this State, once reared a colt, whose 
intractable disposition proved too much for the 
whole township. He passed into numerous 
hands, and was finally sold, for a song, to a 
Dutch drover. It was a peculiarity of this horse, 
that he never would allow a man to enter his 
stall, without attacking him with the utmost fe- 
rocity. Several times he put the farmer’s life in 
imminent danger, and once, when by some arti 
fice his neck was secured in a cow-chain, I saw 
him, by main force, tear the chain fro its 
fastening, and make the whole strength of the 
farm flee. This horse showed a curious degree of 
affection to a ram, who came on the farm in com-} 
pany with a cow, purchased from a drove. The} 
ram afterwards attached himself on the pastures 
to the colt, moved, perhaps, by certain points of 
resemblance in their character, for the former 
himself was a very Ajax, easily incited to combat, 
and in his rage as blind asa wall. He would 
assault, on provocation, or from sheer caprice, 
any object on the premises, from the great lord of 
the pastures, himself, down to a turkey-gobbler. 
So long as this ram was at the side of the horse, 
you might safely put the latter in gears, and 
work him, but if Brimstone—as he was called 
from his color, to say nothing of his character— 
once missed his trusty friend, in the words of the 
farmer, who spoke English indifferently, he was 
almost certain ‘‘to make pieces.”” The ram, on 
this account, as well as for his own formidable 
aspect, was a creature of consequence in the vi- 
cinity, and well he knew it. If the horse was to 








and set in motion again, from the threshing-floor, 
and, when released from his post of observation, 
it was necessary to watch him, as he always di- 
rectly offered battle to a patient little pony, run- 
ning back to obtain the vantage-ground for a tilt, 
shaking his hard head, and bleating out his war- 
cry, ina most ridiculous way. The farmer sup- 
posed, with reason, that Brom had, somehow, got 
a notion into his crooked pate, that the little Ca- 
nadian, who took his part in the labor of the day, 
was the instigator of his elevation. Neverthe 
less, I am inclined to think that he singled him 
out because, as Sam Weller says ‘‘somebody was 
to he whopped,”’ and the pony, from his diminu- 
tive size, was the fairest mark. However, upon 
other occasions, Brom showed no such prudent 
preferences, haying, as I have already hinted, a 
heart like a lion, and a head like the anvil of Cy- 
clops. I have more to say of Brimstone and 
Brom, which, however, I must defer to another 
chapter. 


PARISIAN DWELLINGS. 


The different manner in which the Anglo-Ame- 
rican and the Gaul build their family nests, is 
pointedly brought home to the former the night of 
his arrival at Paris. We live in perpendicular 
strata; they in horizontal. Our houses stand side 
by side, each like a tub on its own bottom. Theirs, 
so far as relate to families, are spread one upon 
the other, like a pile of gingerbread. With the 
exception of the principal hotels, and a few re- 
cently constructed in the English mode, Parisian 
houses are arranged after the following fashion: 
In general, they form a hollow square, allowing 
a court-yard of sufficient size for a carriage to 
turn. This shape admits ofitwo ranges of apart- 
ments, equivalent in accommodations to houses 
with us; the one facing the street, the other the 
court-yard, the kitchen and other conveniences 
being the two connecting arms. Houses thus 
constructed accommodate two families on each 
floor, and are from five to nine stories high. The 
ground floor is devoted to shops, stables, and the 





be caught in the field, Brom was to be consulted; { porter’s quarters. It is entered by a huge “porte 
if he was to be placed in gears, Brom must stand ‘ cochere,’’ which is always guarded by the family 
by the traces; if he was to be mounted, and the! of the conceierge, who act as agents for the pro- 
rider retain his seat, Brom must lend his counte- | prietors in letting their apartments, and watch 


nance to the scene. Often have I suppressed a 
smile to encougter the worthy old gentleman, 
attired in his broud-rimmed hat and round gray 
coat, mounted on Brimstone’s back, en route for 
church—the ram, who had been coaxed to the 
creek, and washed snow-white, the evening be- 
fore, trotting alongside, with the gravity of Dean 
Swift, himself. But the most farcical scene of 
all, was to see Brimstone, with the other horses, 








all the outgoings and incomings.of the mansion. 
Each range has its wide circular staircase for the 
gentry, leading as high up as what was once con- 
sidered the only abode of genius, and another— 
small, dark, and narrow, likethe worm of a ram- 
rod—for the use of domestics. %y 

The porter must be on the ‘qui vive” at all 
hours of the twenty-four, to slip back the bolt of 
the outer door, by means of a string connected 
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with his office, upon the warning ring or ery “‘Le ‘a city where revolutions have become as periodi- 
-corden, s’il vous plait.” Those who enter after ; cal and necessary as measles, chicken-pox, and 
midnight, bestow trifling gratuity upon this Ar- ; hooping-cough to childhood, this species of family 
gus, to compensate him for disturbed slumbers. ‘ roosting has inconveniences sometimes of a graver 
He replies to all questions relating to his charge, nature. A few shots fired on the 4th of Decem- 
pays postages, receives and distributes all letters ; ber last, upon the soldiers, from the upper stories 
and parcels tha have owners within his domain, ‘of some houses on the Boulevards, caused a re- 
uses your fuel as if it were hisown, and is always turn of ball, grape and musket shot, which lasted 
ready to do the amiable—for a consideration. (an hour, broke in their fronts, riddled them in 

The floor above the entrance is called the ‘‘en- ‘every part, the inmates escaping how they could. 
tresol,” being, as its nameindicates, between sun { One individual has it in his power to compromise 
and earth, and it is generally inaccessible to the a hundred lives. 
former, at any season of the year, except in the ; Although this multiplying of families under 
widest streets or avenues. Being low, it rents {one roof may be considered as a species of archi- 
low, compared with the floor above, which forms ; tectural communism, it is very far from being a 
the apartment Number I, in height, finish and {social one. Noone knows his neighbor. There 
decoration, and is, consequently, much the dear- {is no door-plate on the several landings, to satisfy 
est. They then progressively decline in price {curiosity as to who is to be found within. Some- 
each story, and also in quality, until they termi- : how or other, the occupants never seem to meet 
nate under the roof in a series of little chambers, {on the common stairway. Of the seven families 
for the servants of the mansion, two or more of ; beside my own that occupied No. of Rue de 
these rooms belonging to each apartment. ewe for six months, [ knew nothing except 

The apartments themselves are of every variety {that one was English, and another Russian. I 
and size, to meet the wants of the diversified po- {could not have distinguished a single member of 
sitions of the inhabitants of this metropolis. Some {them all from a casuabiyisitor. It is said that 
are of sufficient grandeur and sumptuousness to | two friends lived for ei in the same house 
rival the interior of the more pretending hotels, ; without being aware of the fact, until they acci- 
while others dwindle to the means of the most {dentally met in the street, and inquired each 
economical bachelor or money-saving grisette.  {other’s address. 

This mode of building has some prominent ad- A French kitchen is more like a ship’s caboose 
vantages Over ours. Externally the houses are! in size, than the domains of an American cook. 
more uniform, of greater size, are being built of a; What room there is, is mainly occupied by nume- 
soft, grey sandstone, and admit of more architectu- ‘vous little grates, raised upon a brick platform, 
ral ornament. They economize also in ground- ;and adapted in size to the various copper, ‘‘cas- 
foom and material, consequently in rent. All the {serollse” or saucepans, so necessary for the pre- 
rooms of a family being on one floor, much of the | paration of the indispensable ‘‘entremets,” of 
stair work, of which our ladics complain, is saved. { French cooking. A Yankee cook would be as 
In enumerating these advantages, I have enume- {much at a loss in one of these kitchens as she 
rated all, unless it may be considered one to be {would be over a locomotive. One half of the in- 
able to bring together the different branches of a ‘ genuities of our American furnishing warchouses, 
family under one roof. {would be equally as inexplicable to a French 

The disadvantages are more palpable. Each ! housekeeper. A good broom is not to be foundin 
floor having its separate kitchen and draips, con- { Paris. Carpets have been introduced into the 
tributes its quota to an assemblage of odors, based {apartments rented to English and Americans, 
upon the fragrance of shops or stables beneath, } but the French make but comparatively little use 
which, in spite of locks and bolts, penetrate with } of them, preferring the waxed oak floors, which 
an impartial distribution into every room. This {are cooler and cleaner, but require no little care, 
nuisance is not always perceptible, but it is a {at first, for a stranger to preserve his equilibrium. 
daily liability; and the plain truth is, that there ; The French use much less fuel than we, warming 
are few of these gregarious habitations that do {themselves more by extra clothing and foot-muffs, 
not give offence to sensitive nostrils more than {than by fires.—Parisian Sights and French 
once during every twenty-four hours. This fact | Principles, seen through American Spectacles. 
has doubtless some relation to the enormous con- : mB ES 
sumption of perfumery, which, not unfrequently ; Howe.—The pain which is felt when we are 
in the street, overpowers all other smells, as the ; first transplanted from our native soil, when the 
scented individual goes by. : sliving branch is cut from the parent tree, is one 

Again, no amount of cleanliness in one story‘ of the most poignant which we have to endure 








{ 


can always be proof against a want of neatness ‘through life. There are after griefs which wound 
in the next. If one family cooks onions, the ;more deeply, which leave behind them scars 
neighbors above and below are brought into un- | neyer to be effaced, which bruise the spirit and 
mistakable cognizance of the fact. If there be @! sometimes break the heart; but never do we feel 
frolic overhead, the family beneath participate in so keenly the want of love, the necessity of being 
the noise, without the fun. There lived in the! joyed, and the utter sense of desertion, as when 
eacadiiecmoty Pa nee te eee a we first leave the haven of home, and are, as it 

Satis slasioy-teece tour otdecks onal were, pushed off upon the stream of life. 
midnight, and often until two o’clock in the} When aman readily gives ear to a calumny, 
morning. She played and sang delightfully, or he betrays fellow-feeling with the malignity 
otherwise I should have wished myself deaf. In } whence it sprang. 
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THE SEER GIFT. | 


I proceed to mention a physical phenomenon, } 
which from time to time occurred to the late his- 
torian and novelist, Heinrich Zschokke. It is de- } 
scribed by him in a sort of autobiography, enti} 
tled Selbstschau, which he published a few years} 
ago. It was only last year that Zschokke me 
having attained a good old age. Early brought 
into public life in the troubles of Switzerland, and } 
afterwards maintaining his place in public consi- } 
deration by his numerous writings, he was per-} 
sonally widely known: he was universally es- 
teemed a man of strict veracity and integrity. 
He writes thus of himself:— 

“If the reception of so many visiters was some- 
times troublesome, it repaid itself occasionally } 
either by making me acquainted with remark- 
able personages, or by bringing out a wonderful 
sort of seer-gift, which I called my inward vision, 
and which has always remained an enigma to 
me. Iam almost afraid to say a word upon this 
subject; not for fear of the imputation of being ; 
superstitious, but lest I should encourage that dis- } 
position in others; and it forms a contribu- 
tion to psychology. So nfess. 

“Tt is acknowledged that the judgment which 
we form of strangers, on first meeting them, is} 
frequently more correct than that which we adopt | 
upon a longer acquaintance with them. The 











} We took our su 


what I had stated was perfectly true. I was not 
less astonished to find that my dream-vision 
agreed with reality. I then gave more attention 
to the subject, and, often as propriety allowed of 
it, I related to those whose lives had so passed be- 
fore me the substance of my dream-vision, to ob- 
tain from them its contradictio confirmation. 
On every occasion its confirmatiO# followed, and 
not without amazement on the part of those who 
gave it. 

“Least of all could I myself give faith to these 
conjuring tricks of my mind. Every time that I 
described to any one my dream-vision respecting 
him, I confidently expected him to answer it was 
not so. <A secret thrill always came over me 
when the listener replied, ‘It happened as you say;’ 
or when, before he spoke, his astonishment be- 


trayed that I was not wrong. Instead of record- 


ing many instances, I will give one which, at the 
time, made a strong impression upon me. 

“On a fair day, I went into the town of Wald- 
shut, accompanied by two young foresters who 
are still alive. It was evening, and, tired with 
our walk, we went into an inn called the Vine. 
pper with a numerous company 
at the public table; when it happened that they 
made themselves merry over the peculiarities and 
simplicity of the Swiss, in connexion with the 
belief in Mesmerism, Lavater’s physiognomical 
system, and the like. One of my companions, 


first impression which, through an instinct of the } whose national pride was touched by their rail- 
soul, attracts one towards, or repels one from, }lery, begged me to make some reply, particularly 
another, becomes, after a time, more dim, and is} in answer to a young man of superior appearance, 
weakened, either through his appearing other} who sat opposite, and had indulged in unre- 


than at first, or through our becoming accustomed } 
to him. People speak, too, in reference to such} 
cases of involuntary sympathies and aversions, } 
and attach a special certainty to such manifesta- | 
tions in children, in whom knowledge of mankind 
by experience is wanting. Others, again, are in- 
credulous, and attribute all to physiognomical 
skill. But of myself. 

“Tt has happened to me occasionally, at the 
first meeting with a total stranger, when I have 
been listening in silence to his conversation, that 
his past life, up to the present moment, with 
many minute circumstances belonging to one 





strained ridicule. It happened that the events of 
this very person’s life had just previously passed 
before my mind. I turned to him with the ques- 
tion, whether he would reply to me with truth 
and candor, if I narrated to him the most secret 
passages of his history, he being as little known to 
meas I to him? That would, I suggested, go some- 
thing beyond Lavater’s physiognomical skill. He 
promised, if I told the truth, to admit it openly. 
‘Then Mharrated the events with which my dream- 
vision had furnished me, and the table learnt the 
history of the young tradesman’s life, of his 
school years, his peccadiloes, and, finally, of a 





} Jittle act of roguery committed by him on the 
strong box of his employer... I described the un- 
tarily, and unsought, occupying in duration a} inhabited room with its white walls, where, to 
few minutes. During this period I am usually } the right of the brown door, there had stood upon 
so plunged intasthe representation of the stran-} the table the small black money-chest, &c. A 
ger’s life, that at last I neither continue to see} dead silence reigned in the company during this 
distinctly his face, on which I wasidly speculating, } recital, interrupted only when I occasional 
nor to hear intelligently his voice, which at first; asked if I spoke the truth. The man, muc 
I was using as a commentary to the text of his} struck, admitted the correctness of each circum- 
physiognomy. For a long time I was disposed to stance—even, which I could not expect, of the 
consider these fleeting visions as a trick of the: last. Touched with his frankness, I reached my 
fancy; the more so that my dream-vision dis-} hand to him across the table, and closed my nar- 
played to me the dress and movements of the ac-) rative. He asked my name, which I gave him. 
tors, the appearance of the room, the furniture, ; We sat up late in the night conversing. He may 
and other accidents of the scene, till, on one oc-} be alive yet. 
casion, in a gamesome mood, I narrated to my; ‘Now I can well imagine how a lively imagi- 
family the secret history of a sempstress who had : nation could picture, romance-fashion, from the 
just before quitted the room. I had never seen } obvious character of a person, how he would con- 
the person before. Nevertheless the hearers were } duct himself under given circumstances. But 
astonished, and laughed, and would not be per-} whence came to me the involuntary knowledge of 
suaded but that I had a previous acquaintance } accessory details, which were without any sort of 
with the former life of the person, inasmuch as’ interest, and respected people who for the most 


or other particular scene in it, has come across 
me like a dream, but distinctly, entirely, involun- 
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part were utterly indifferent to me, with whom I) to spend his evenings, and.perhaps his nights, in 
never had, nor wished to have, the slightest asso-} dissipation and companionship with sinners, 
tion? Or was it in each case mere coincidence?} whose god is Bacchus, and whose oblations are 
. Or had thelistener, to whom I described his his- | profane jests and godless sneers and licentious 
tory, each time other images in his mind than the} songs, I turn aside and weep, that he will madly 
accessory ones of my story, but, in surprise at} forge and weld the links with which he is chain- 
the essential blance of my story to the truth, } ing himself to a ball. 
lost sight of t ints of difference? Yet, I have, | ‘When I see a young man elastic with hope, 
in consideration of this possible source of error, whose path points to certain success, or to un- 
several times taken pains to describe the most) dying fame, seeking relaxation from the fatigues 
trivial circumstances that my dream-vision has) of business or the application of a student’s life, 
shown me. at the gaming-table, or the theatre, or on the 
“Not another word about this strange seer-gift,} bosom of unhallowed delights, I do verily feel 
which I can aver was of no use to me in a single} assured that that man is chaining himself to a 
instance, which manifested itself occasionally} ball which will roll with its victim into a prema- 
only, and quite independently of any violition, } ture grave. 
and often in relation to persons in whose history} When I see a man suffering important engage- 
I took not the slightest interest. Nor am I the} ments to slip by without fulfilment, from a habit 
only one in possession of this faculty. In a jour-} of carelessness ur a want of energy, I feel assured 
ney with two of my sons, I fell in with an old} that experience will ere long prove to him that 
Tyrolese who travelled about, selling lemons and } he has been chaining himself to a ball. 
oranges, at the inn at Unterhauerstein in one of} When a young man runs into debt, and is neg- 
the Jura passes. He fixed his eyes for some time} ligent of paying his obligations when due, or 
upon me, joined in our conversation, observed that } lets his business take care of itself while he is 
though I did not know him he knew me, and began } attending to trifling employments, he will find to 
to describe my acts and deeds, to the no little} his sorrow, that he ile chaining himself to a 
amusement of the peasants and astonishment of} bail. 
my children, whom it interested to learn that an | When a young man forms a habit of extrava- 
S er ——— the same gift as their father. } gance and of living beyond his means, and thus 
ow t 








old lemon-merchant acquired his know- } squanders the bounties put into his hand fora 
ledge, he was not able to explain to himself nor to} virtuous and faithful stewardship, he will find 
me. But he seemed to attach great importance | that he is wasting the uncreated capital of a fu- 
to his hidden wisdom. Zschokke told a friend of} ture which is not his, and is, moreover, chaining 
mine at Frankfort, in 1847, shortly before his} /imself to a ball which will grow more rusty and 
death, which took place at an advanced age, that} burdensome every day. 

in the latter years of his life his seer-gift had} And I have seen young women, too, who have 
never manifested itself.”"—Mayo’s Popular Super-} bound themselves by a gilded chain to a pon- 
stitions. derous ball. 

When I see a young woman, bright in all the 


A MAN CHAINED TO A BALL, ! loveliness of virgin prime, spending her time and 


consuming her intellect in chasing the fictions of 


I wasa boy once. I would be happy, indeed, } the novel or the follies of the romance, oh! how 
could I say that, as I became a man, I put away } gladly would I break the chain which binds her 
boyish things, and that I have now now“entered } to such a ball! : 
upon my duties and my responsibilities as only a} | When I see a young woman neglecting the du- 
man may. But I have one boyish thing about} ties of the fireside, which should be a little para- 
me yet, and it is in this wise:—I was once pass- } dise of bliss, and threading the mazy walks of 
ing the barrack-yard in the city of Quebec, and} the gossip and the tale-bearer, or walking through 
hearing the sound as of soldiers, marching, I} the highway, ‘that she may be seen of men,” I 
climbed up the wall and peeped over. There} Say to myself, ‘“She 1s chaining herself to a ball.” 
were a company of soldiers, and, a short distance} When that fair maiden looks into her mirror 
in advance of them, a single private with a large} and admires the beauty pictured there, and sets 
cannon-bali chained to his foot. He had been} her heart on its outward adornment, I think sie, 
guilty of some misdemeanor, and was condemned } 400, ts chaining herself to a ball. : 
to the task of parading a certain number of hours}, When, in short, I see a young woman spend- 
each day, with this irksome companion. And as} ing her time in. that which profiteth not, under 
I have grown older and learned to think for my-} the teachings and allurements of vanity or 
self, I have applied its moral in some cases which} fashion, I cannot avoid saying to myself, “She is 
have come under my observation. chaining herself to a ball.” 

When I see a young man, just on the threshold} _ Reader! old or young—man or woman—take 
of life, loitering away his time in unprofitable} those chains off your aching limbs, and be free! 
amusements and unworthy associations, which} —From ‘‘Litile Silverstring and other Stories.” 
consume his precious seed-time, and burden him ee 
with evil influences which will probably go with 
him, and form a thorny pillow when he lies in} When you build selfishly, you build frailly. 
the silent grave, I think that he is chaining him-} When your acts are hostile to the broad interests 
self to a bail. } of your fellow-men, they are seed which will one 

a young ian cuts off the restraints of} day come up weeds, to choke your own harvest- 




















early impressions, and enters the bar-room, there} field. 
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THE TWO HOMES. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


“Oh! if the soul immortal be, 
Is not its love immortal too?’? 
See’st thou my home?—’tis where yon woods are 
wa: ing, 
In their dark richness, to the summer air, 
Where yon blue stream, a thousand flower-banks 
laving, 
Leads down the hills a vein of light —’tis there’ 


*Midst those green wilds how many a fount lies 
° gleaming, 
Fringed with the violet, eolor’d with the skies! 
My boyhood’s haunt, through days of summer 
dreaming, 
Under young leaves that shook with melodies. 


My home! the spirit of its love is breathing 

n every wind that plays across my track; 
From its white walls the very tendrils wreathing, 
Seem with soft links to draw the wanderer back. 


There am I loved—there pray’d for—there my 
mother 
Sits by the hearth with meekly thoughtful eye; 
There my young sist atch to greet their 
brother— 
Soon their glad footsteps down the path will fly. 


There, in sweet strains of kindred music blending, 
All the home-voices meet at day’s decline; 
One are those tones, as from one heart ascending,— 
There laughs my home—sad stranger! where is 
thine? 


Ask’st thou of mine?—In solemn peace ’tis lying, 
Far o’er the deserts and the tombs away; 
*Tis where /, too, am loved with love undying, 
And fond hearts wait my step—But where are 
they? 


Ask where the earth’s departed have their dwell- 


ing; 
As’ of the clouds, the stars, the trackless air! 

I know it not, yet trust the whisper, telling 
My lonely heart, that love unchanged is there. 


And what is home, and where, but with the 
loving? 
Happy thow art, that so canst gaze on thine! 
My spirit feels but, in its weary roving, 
That with the dead, where’er they be, is mine. 


Go to thy home, rejoicing son and brother! 
Bear in fresh gladness to the household scene! 
For me, too, watch the sister and the mother, 
I well believe—but dark seas roll between. 


A FACT. 


In his studio, at Florence, 
Sat an artist, young and fair, 
Writing, by the waxen taper, 
Words to lighten lonely care. 
Suddenly he fell to weeping, 
Rose, and hurried to and fro; 
Then, returning to his table, 
Thus he wrote, with soul aglow: 


*‘Lady, would that I, a spirit, 
In the twinkling of an eye, 
O’er the wide and weary ocean, 

Unto you alone could fly. 
Be you waking, be you sleeping, 
ly, or in social cheer, 
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I would breathe to you a wonder 
You would smile and weep to hear. 


“Five the weeks, this flitting moment, 
Since we sat together last, 

And your eyes, in love and pity, 
On my longing face were cast; 
In your warm and soothingiingers 

Chilly hands were purel*pressed, 
And I felt, in such compassion, 
Wretchedness itself were blessed. 


| 


! 





“Long I gazed on you in silence, 
Printing deeply in my,heart 

Every look and line of feature, 
With a lover’s truest art; 

Much I wished to pour my feeling 
Forth in tears of sweet relief; 
But my soul was dark and stifled, 
Sealed the bitter fount of grief. 


«‘Vainly, until now, my fancy 
Strove to see that look again; 

Still the misty, changing image 
Came and went to me in vain; 

Still a hundred other faces 
Intervened to vex mine eye, 

And my soul, with sorrow sinking, 
Would not weep, I knew not why.. 


“Bat, to-night, my pen had wandered 
From the duty of the day, 
And unconsciously was sketching 
Random faces, in its play: 
Suddenly of you I pondered— 
Ah! some angel present then 
Breathed on me an inspiration, 
Guided my unwitting pen. 


‘‘There you were! the half-shut eyelids, 
Head inclined and turned aside, 
Rounded cheek and hair so silken, 
Rounded forehead, high and wide; 
There the smile serene, eternal; 
There the glance that ne’er was cast 
Save by you—so melting, earnest— 
Ah! I wept and wept, at last.” 


Here he dropped his pen in wonder, 
While a feeling, sweet and new, 
Like a sudden light and music, 
Thrilled his lonely being through. 
Afterward, a message told him, 
She, the loved one, died that night, 
And he knew th n her spirit 
Flew to him ove and light. 





WaAsHINGTON’s Watcou.—The Christian Watch- 
man relates the following striking anecdote of 
Washington, in illustration of the practical good 
sense which he manifested in everything. The 
incident speaks volumes upon the character of 
the Father of his Country: “His al friend, 
;Governeur Morris, was about going to Europe, 
and Washington, along with several letters of in- 
‘ troduction, gave him this charge, ‘to buy him at 
‘ Paris, a flat gold watch; met the watch of a fool, 
‘or of a man who desires to make a show, but 0 
‘ which the interior construction shall be extr 
{well cared for, and the exterior air simple.’ 
{ What a mine of wisdom do these weeks suggest 
{about men as well as watches, ‘the interior well 
‘cared for, and the exterior air very simple!’ Boys 

and girls, remember Washington’s watch, and be 
just like it yourselves!” 
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THE FAIRY WIFE. ‘occupy him! The painful truth came slowly 
din {over her, as the deepening shadows fall upon a 


{sunny Day, until at last it is Night: Night with 
ae ‘her stars of infinite beauty, but without the lus- 

A merchant married a Fairy. He was so; tre and warmth of Day. 
manly, so earnest, so energetic, and so loving,; She drooped; and on her couch of sickness her 





AN APOLOGUE. 


that her h as constrained toward him, and | keen-sighted love perceived, through all his in- 
she gave up heritage in Fairyland to accept | effable tenderness, that same remoteness in his 
the lot of woman. eyes, which proved that, even as he sat there 


They were married; they were happy; and | grieving and apparently absorbed in her, there 
the early months glided away like the vanishing still came dim remembrances of Care to vex and 
pageantry of a dream. a. his soul. 

Before the yeaf was over he had returned to; ‘It were better I were dead,” she thought; «I 
his affairs; they were important and pressing, ;am not good enough for him.” 
and occupied more and more of his time. But} Poor child! Not good enough, because her 
every evening as he hastened back to her side {simple nature knew not the manifold perplexities, 
she felt the weariness of absence more than re-;the hindrances of incomplete life! Not good 
paid by the delight of his presence. She sat at | enough, because her whole life was scattered! 
his feet, and sang to him, and prattled away the; And so she breathed herself away, and left her 
remnant of care that lingered in his mind. ; husband to all his gloom of Care, made tenfold 

But his cares multiplied. The happiness of {darker by the absence of those gleams of tender- 
many families depended on him. His affairs { ness which before had fitfully irradiated life. The 
were vast, and complicated, and they kept him {night was starless, and he alone.—London 
longer away from her. All the day, while he | Leader. 
was amidst his bales of merchandise, she roamed 
along the banks of a sequestered stream, weaving HEALTH ND WARM. 
bright fancy pogeentewe, or devising airy gaie- 
ties with which to charm his troubled spirit. A! A Icading concern of that portion of mankind 
bright and sunny being, she comprehended no- living on the two sides of the tropics, is to 
thing of care. Life was abounding in her. She} keep themselves comfortably warm. Our fore- 
knew not the disease of reflection; she felt not } fathers, in this country, cut down the stately 
the perplexities of life. To sing and to laugh— ‘forests, and gave us warmth, without destroying 
to leap the stream and beckon him to leap after ; the healthfulness of the air. The immortal Frank- 
her, as he used in the old lover-days, when she ; lin economised in fuel without contaminating the 
would conceal herself from him in the folds of a { nectar of life. After his departure the air was 
water-lily—to tantalize and enchant him with a’ no longer considered sacred. Box and air-tight 
thousand coquetries—this was her idea of how | stoves committed all manner of sacrileges—pol- 
they should live; and when he gently refused to {luted and poisoned the precious erial fluid, and 
join her in these childlike gambols, and told her ' thereby carricd disease and death into thousands 
of the serious work that awaited him, she raiscd{ of families. The upper part of ceiled rooms be- 
her soft blue eyes to him in a baby wonderment, | came a reservoir of deleterious fumes and gases. 
not comprehending what he meant, but acquies- ; The heads of those six feet high moved in an at- 
cing, with a sigh, because he said it. {mosphere much more heated than those on less 

She acquiesced, but a soft sadness fell upon { elevated shoulders, and the babies frosted their 
her. Life to her was Love, and nothing more. ‘toes. Headaches and other aches and ills were 
A soft sadness also fell upon him. Life to him ‘increasingly common without the cause being 
was Love, and something more; and he saw with; known. Thousands of citizens have thus been 
regret that she did not comprehend it. The wall ; yearly making inroads on their health simply by 
of Care, raised “te hands, was gradually ; not attending to the proper mode of warming and 








shutting him out fi r. If she visited him } ventilating their apartments. 
during the day, she found herself a hindrance,; Not until the introduction of heated air by fur- 
_and retired. When he came to her at sunset he { naces placed in the lower part of the building, 
was pre-occupied. She sat at his feet, loving his ; was any considerable attention paid to ventila- 
anxious face. LHe raised tenderly the golden rip- |tion. The cast iron furnace, well lined to prevent 
ple of loveliness that fell in ringlets on her neck, | excess of heat, is inclosed in a chamber of mason- 
and kissed her soft, beseeching eyes, but there | work, into which a stream of pure air, from with- 
was a something in his eyes, a remote look, as if; out the building, is constantly rushing, and keeping 
his soul were afar, busy with other things, which ' up a lively intermixture with the heated portions 
made her little heart almost burst with uncom-} and the evaporations from water. At the same 
prehended jealousy. } time pipes from the upper parts of the chamber 
She would steal up to him at times when he are conveying the warm June air into the apart- 
was absorbed in calculations, and throwing her ments by beautifully designed registers, placed at 
arms round his neck, woo him from his thought. ; the mouth or end of the pipes near the floor, to re- 
A smile, revealing love in its very depths, would | gulate the quantity of heated air. A tight room 
“in his anxious face, as for a moment he} soon becomes heated. We must now have two 
aside the world, and concentrated all his; ventilators connected by the same flue or chim- 
Being in one happy feeling. } ney, one near the floor and the other at the high- 
She could win moments from him, she could ; est part of the room. If we open the upper one, 
not win his life; she could charm, she could not ; the warm air at the top will flow out, and thus 
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we shall breathe a constantly changing air of the 
same temperature, we wish to retain heat 
and keep up circulation, open the lower register. 
The theory is a beautiful one, and should form 
the text of a familiar lecture in every family. 
If parents and teachers would make use of more 
household texts, the taste for science and art 
would be more general, and health would become 
more a subject of enlightened regard and study. 
Young people should be taken to our Industrial 
Exhibitions, to obtain useful knowledge as well as 
to see the pretty and wondrous. It is injurious 
to bring up youth amidst the wonders of art with- 
out teaching them to investigate. Take, for in- 
stance, Mr. Culver’s largeand splendid exhibition 
at the recent Fair, consisting of Hot Air Fur- 
naces, 37 ornamental Patent Registers, an artis- 
tical Pedestal Register, a beautiful Fire Place Re- 
gister, and four Cooking Ranges, with their va- 
rious appurtenances. In this single exhibition of 
Mr. Culver was a subject for familiar lectures for 
a week. Let the learners be taken to the extensive 
wholesale and retail warehouse, 52 Cliff street. 
Let the principles of the furnaces be explained to 
them. t them inquire whether the iron of 
which they are made is _ or foreign, the 
weight of iron in each fufhace, the number sold 
yearly, the comparative cheapness and advantages 
of this mode of warming apartments, the im- 
provements that have been made, and the num- 
ber of men employed in the establishment. Let 
them be required to copy the numerous and hand- 
some engravings of the various furnaces and re- 
gisters, and to thoroughly understand the princi- 
ples of their operation. Such a lesson, well 
learned, would be of more service throughout life, 
than six months of mere book education. The 
statistics of this one establishment would greatly 
enlarge their ideas of the magnitude of American 
manufacturing interests. 

It is to be hoped that those who attend to the 
wants of the poor during the present winter, will 
keep a kindly eye to this subject. A single ven- 
tilator may be a most invaluable gift. A single 
hint may bring in a flood of light, and be health, 
meat and drink to a whole family.—.V. Y. Far- 
mer and Mechanic. 


LANGUAGE OF AMERICAN IN- 
DIANS. 


I have often heard the remark, that it is a great 
pity some man of science and perseverance does 
not devote some years to acquiring the different 
Indian languages, and trying to form some general 
hypothesis of their origin, from the different cus-) 
toms and traditions extant amongst them. This} 
is very true, and is a consummation devoutly to; 
be wished; but the extraordinary number and} 
complexity of the languages of the Aborigines of} 
America, north and south, completely put it out} 
of the power of one, or even of a dozen philolo-} 
gists, to perform properly. There are as many } 
languages spoken amongst the two or three mil- 
lions of American savages scattered over the two 
continents of America, as amongst the six hun- 
dred millions of human beings composing the 
population of the rest of the globe. ‘There are no 














less than 211 languages spoken in the northern con- 
tinent and Mexico; 44 in central, and 168 in the 
southern continent of America. » There are thus, 
according to Vatel, nearly 500 distinct dialects 
spoken in the New World, without enumerating 
any which do not differ from each other as widely 
as the Spanish from the Itali the German 
from the Dutch. After a laboriotis comparison of 
the 500 known languages of America with those 
of the Old World, only some hundred or so words 
have been found having any distinct, or rather in- 
distinct resemblance. Those few words have 
been selected from nearly 100 American languages, 
and are said to bear a kind of resemblance to 
words at present used in the Mongol, Tonguse, 
and other northern Asiatic nations; some few 
also bear a slight resemblance to words in 
the Celtic and Biscayan languages. These 
trifling and most probably fortuitous resem- 
blances, although affording a slight foundation 
on which any number of theoretical superstruc- 
tures may be raised, are quite insufficient to be 
of any use in solving the problem, as. to how 
the American continent was peopled. The more 
an unprejudiced person examines the numerous 
theories on the subject, the more completely must 
he be convinced that the data and facts upon 
which the different theories are founded are insuf- 
ficient for conclusive argument.—Sudlivan’s Ram- 
bles and Scrambles in North and South America. 


IDLENESS A SIN AGAINST OUR- 
SELVES AND OTHERS.., 


[A fair correspondent of the Ohio Cultivator 
writes thus, in the Lady’s Department of that 
paper: —] 

Dear Cousins or THE CuLtrIvator:—Not long 
since, I heard a lady express a sentiment which 
suggested a train of thought, which I hope has 
not proved altogether unprofitable to me; there 
fore, I will give it you. 

A young girl, who had a few months 
viously returned from school, casually mats 
that she had thought of teaching. She said that by 
working a little harder she might have time—that 
she did not think it was right for any one to ne 
glect the opportunit good, in however 
small a.degree, mig result of their 
labors, merely 
idle,” and that teaching 
with the right spirit, profitable alike to teacher 
and pupil. 

‘Indeed, I would do no such thing,” said the 
lady. ‘‘I would advise you not. Your father is 
able to support you without, as long as you will 
want to stay with him. It is folly for those im 
your circumstances to think of making such 
slaves of themselves, When they might live im 
ease and comfort without.” . 

Do not the principles expressed by this “lady” 
too often make a nonentity, I might almost say, 
of those sufficiently endowed, naturally, to be- 
come ornaments to society and their sex? Ask: 
history, ask your own consciences whether it 
were more desirable to become an intelligent,: 
self-relying woman, than a ‘‘nice lady,’’ with all: 
her dainty privileges. Would Mrs. Marthw 











‘‘pleasant to be 


as, when entered into a 
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Washington now occupy the place she does in 

the respect of the nation, had she been afraid of 

the sight of a cannon, or too “sensitive” to meet, 

with ready and willing heart and hands, the try- 

ing re and vicissitudes of the times, as well 

—_— with om honor the courtly graces be- 
ng her. 

An intelligen woman, of our own times, very 

inently remarks:—‘*We seem to be merging, 

in every branch of reform, to a ‘crisis,’ which, I 


‘freedom, it is to the thinker'a demonstration of 
}the upward movement of Christendom, and a 
justification of hopes that look to still higher ele- 
vations. 

Mr. Carlyle’s sneers at Our lack of heroism 
would be unworthy of him, from their very silli- 
ness, were they not more so from their sour injus- 
tice. Let any people recite its heroic deeds, on 
flood or field, since we were a nation, and we 
will match every one of them. And in the pri- 





apprehend, is to induce an entire change, to usher) vate sphere, where self-sacrifice, devotion, cou- 
in anew era in the world’s history: and there! rage, find such scope for heroic virtues, our social 
never was a time when woman was called upon so } life is warm with them. But this is no theme for 
ptorily to act well her part, as now in the} words. For his unworthy ones, we deem well 
great moral revolution which is upheaving every | enough of Mr. Carlyle to believe, that, when dis- 
old fabric, and laying in its stead the foundations ; engaged from the morbidly subjective, and, there- 
of a building which will stand firm and enduring } fore, blinding and demoralizing moods, to which 
as the everlasting hills; for its base is Truth, and} he is liable, he is ashamed of having printed 
its frame-work good deeds, which are the legiti-} them. It looks somewhat as though this passage 
mate fruits of a hearty embrace of that which} had been written just to give us an opportunity 
s to an enlightened reason; and this must of victorious retort, or to tempt us into an exhi- 

be our ‘pole star,’ our guide, fearless of conse-} bition of our national propensity to brag,—a pro- 
quences.” pensity, be it said, which is national in every 
How exceedingly necessary, then, that those} nation we know anything of, whether English, 
just coming into the field be prepared to meet; French, German, or Italian. We only beat them 
intelligently any contingency of the times in in bragging, just as wejeat them in ploughs and 
which they may live. My cousins of the Culti- statues, in clippers and steamboats, in whalemen 
vator circle, let us be ready to do whatever comes} and electric telegraphs, in cheap newspapers and 
within our capacities, for thereby will we be cul-} cheap government. They all do their best at 
tivating and enlarging those properties of mind} bragging, and so do we,—and we beat them.— 
and heart which will make us susceptible of Calvert. 
higher, more elevated perceptions of the great, } 





the true and beautiful. A DOMESTIC SKETCH. 
SEERA ee Ae 
, 7 7 We are indebted to a correspondent for the fol- 
-WHAT HAVE THE AMERICANS lowing sketch of a domestic scene that cannot fail 
DONE, to touch a chord in every heart: 
— “One market day we saw a wagon loaded with 


. In one of the “Latter Day Pamphlets,” Mr. 
Carlyle asks tauntingly, what have the Ameri- 
cans done?—We have abolished Monarchy, we 
have abolished Aristocracy; we have sundered 
Church and State; we have so wrought with our 
English inheritance, that most Englishmen better 
their condition by quitting the old home and 
coming to the new. We have consolidated a State, 
under whose disinterested guardianship the ca- 
bined and straitened o old world find enlarge- 
mentand prosperit e suppressed standing 
armies; we have zed government to an 
extent that before periment was: deemed 
hopeless; we have grown with such a dream-like 







Tapidity, as to stand, after little more than a half 


century of national existence, prominent on the 
‘arth among the nations; and this, through the 
wisdom of political organization, whereby such 
scope is given to industry and invention, that not 
only are our native means profitably developed, 
ae influx of Europeans is healthfully 

t We have in fifty years put between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific an Empire of twenty- 
five millions, who work more than any twenty- 

millions on earth, and read more’ than any 

fifty millions. We have built a State at 
once so solid, and flexible, that it protects all 
Without oppressing any. Our land is a hope and 


} wheat coming into town—nothing strange in that 
certainly. And a man driving the team, and a 
woman perched on the load beside, and a child 
throned in the woman’s lap—-nothing strange in 
that either. And it required no particular 
shrewdness to determine that the woman was the 
property—personal of course—of the man, and 
) that the black-eyed, round-faced child was the 
‘ property of both of them. So much we saw—so 
} much we suppose everybody saw, who looked. 
) It is a fair inference that the wife came in to help 
; her husband ‘trade out” a portion of the proceeds 
: of the wheat, the product of so much labor, and 
so many sunshines and rains. The pair were 
somewhere this side—a fine point of observation, 
isn’t it?—this side of forty, and it is presumptive, 
if blessed like their neighbors, they left two or 
} three children at home, ‘to keeyhouse,’ while 
they came to town—perhaps two girls and a boy, 
or, as it is immaterial to us, two boys and one girl. 
Well, we followed the pair, in and through, until 
: the wheat was sold, the money paid, and then for 
) the trade. The baby was shifted from shoulder 
} to shoulder, or sat down upon the floor, to run off 
into mischief, like a sparkling globule of quick- 
silver on a marble table, while calicoes were 
wes sugar and tea tested, and plates ‘rung.’ 
} The good wife looks askance at a large mirror 











a refuge to the king-crushed laborers of Europe, ) that would be just the thing for the best room, 
and from the eminence above all other lands to} and the roll of carpeting, of a most becoming 
which it has ascended, by our forecast, vigor, and } pattern—but it won’t do, they must wait till next 
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year. Ah! there is music in those next years, 
that orchestras cannot make. And so they look, } has perpetrated doggrel in a weekly paper, or ob- 
and price, and purchase the summer supplies, the ; issio. 
husband the while eyeing the little roll of bank; 
notes growing small by degrees and beautifully } self ill-used, and a martyr of 


Then comes an ‘aside’ conference, particu-} not command a position for which’ neither nature 


less. 
larly confidential. She takes him affectionately 
by the button, and looks up in his face—she has 
fine eyes by-the-bye—with an expression elo- 
quent of ‘do now—it will please them so?’ And 
what do you suppose they talk of? Toys for the 
children; John wants a drum, and Jane a doll, 
and Jenny a book, all pictures, ‘just like Susan 
so-and so’s.”” The father looks ‘nonsense,’ but 
feels in his pocket for the required silver; and the 
mother having gained the point, hastens away, 
baby and all, for the toys. There acts the mo- 
ther—she had half promised—not all—that she 
would bring them something, and she is happy 
all the way home—not for the bargains she 
made, but for the pleasant surprise in those three 
brown parcels. And you ought to have been there 
when she got home, when the drum and the doll 
and book were produced—and thumbed and cra- 
died and thumped—wasn’t it a great house! 
Happiness is so cheap, what a wonder there is no 
more of it in the world!” 





THE PROFESSION OF LITERA- 
TURE. 


[The annexed picture of the rise and fall of a 
small dealer in literary wares, is from the West- 
minster Review. It is not altogether without its 
counterpart in this country.] 


We do not hazard much risk of exceeding the 
truth in saying, that of a hundred men who fail 
in literature, ninety-nine of them had no business 
to meddle with it. Literature is a fascination 
very much like the stage; and of the multitude 
who fancy they have “a soul above buttons,” 
who throw up “Coke upon Littleton” to strut 
their hour in print, who despise the honest trade 
of their fathers, and believe themselves destined 
to make a figure in the world, the number is in- 
credibly small that are endowed with the attain- 
ments indispensable to success. Thereis no pro- 
fession so crowded with men so deficient in the 
qualifications required for their work. In other 
professions, men rapidly find their level; but in 
literature, sustained by a vanity which eternall 
whispers in their ears that they are ill-treated, 
and fed by a restless ambition which grows by 
what it does not feed upon, they are a long time 
before they find out their own incapacity, if they 
ever find it out. How many such men are there 
clinging to the skirts of newspapers and periodi- 
cals, bitterly complaining of the rejection of arti- 
cles, the neglect of the public, the caprice and 
want of judgment of editors, and of everything 
above the earth and under the earth except their 
own unfitness for the sphere they have chosen, 
who might have earned a decent competence in 
obscurity if they had been brought up to some 
useful occupation instead of being cast upon that 
occupation which, of all others, exacts the seve- 
rest toil, the most varied powers, the greatest 








uprightness and perseverance! Every youth who 


tained, in an unlucky moment, admission for a 
fantastical article ina magazine, consi him- 
ius, if he does 


nor education has qualified him. The question 
is, whether such instances should be cited as ex- 
amples of anything but an egregious misdirection 
of human energies, and whether they should not 
be held out to admonish others from falling into 
the same mistake, instead of being quoted as evi- 
dences of the inadequate rewards of literature. 

What result other than disappointment can be 
anticipated from the inveterate folly of a man 
who persists in a pursuit which he has taken up 
without the least previous training of his facul- 
ties, without study or preparation of any kind? 
The meanest calling requires some qualifications, 
and literature most of all. Can a man instruct 
others who is ignorant himself? or guide the taste 
of the public if his own be uneducated? Looking 
rationally at means and ends, what ean he ex- 
pect from persevering in so hopeless a course, but 
to be baffled in the long run? He hunts a phan- 
tom which eludes his grasp at every turn. He is 
like a child crying for the moon, or a boy chasing 
a butterfly. Trace the course of a literary ac- 
venturer of this numerous class, and wonder on 
more at the sequel. 

A youth comes up to London to ‘seek his for- 
tune.’”? He has been brought up to no business 
or profession, and his head is, consequently, full 
of dreams and indefinite desires. Casting about 
for occupation, the floating work connected with 
the newspapers in the way of paragraphing and 
reporting, presents an easy opening to him, which 
suits the desultory turn of his mind. The agre- 
mens attached to this skirmishing employment 
captivate his senses, and flatter his vanity. He 
has access to a newspaper office, where he picks 
up the jargon of politics, and acquires an off-hand 
familiarity with the labels of public questions, 
the names of public men, and the doings of au- 
thorship: he has the run of the theatres, and 
speedily becomes an adept in the vocabulary, or 
slang, of criticism; he enjoys the free-and-e 
intercourse of the loose conveves of the press, and, 
emerging boldly from his chrysalis state, he be- 
gins to sct up pretensions in the newspaper world 
as a night-man about town. Living, as the 
French say, au jour le jour, every day supplies 
its own expedients and excitements; facility in 
scribbling grows upon irresponsibility in publi- 
cation, and thus, having dropped into’the stream 
of vagrant journalism, he is swept on by the force 


‘ of the current, and may be said to be only learn- 
‘ing to swim when he finds himself buffetifig the 


waters. Whatever chance he might originally 
have had of obtaining a safe and respectable live- 
lihood is gone by. He is no longer capable of 
applying himself to any of the inglorious, plod- 
ding tasks in which diligence and system are 
compulsory. His habits are broken up; his views 
are scattered; he has tasted just enough of the 
pleasures of this gypsying sad tramping life to be 
unfitted to settle down in quiet drudgery. He 
extends his connection with the papers; he writes 


self denial, the most earnest labor and vigilance, | in half-a-dozen at a time; he ascends from para- 
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vended. Travellers frequently turn down there by 
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graphs to Icading articles; nothing comes amiss! swered in a patronizing way by the landlord’s “I 
to him; he is ready to undertake any variety of} reckon so—light!” (a light) in which reply 
subjects, from the highest problem in political} lurks our national spirit of independence, so dif- 
science to the lowest conundrum in the column of} ferent from the bowing, cringing manners of an 
scraps; the range of his miscellaneous and com- English hotel-keeper. 
seen ove he neenees eg nme Let us sit here awhile, and look out together. 
pen. Butit is as a Seite that he displays his} Yonder approaches a group of horsemen, but not 
Schinhihé:danilite ‘ts th . r P A “a one of them will stop here; they are aiming to go 
gility by the most marvellous leats; } on five miles further to ‘‘Carrick’s stand,” thus 
the art of reviewing comes to him by intuition; | advancing themselves on their journey, and saving 
books of history and philosophy, travels and cae something in the bill; for our country taverns 
graphy poetry, sone | a Bela of oo “ae charge considerably less than those in town. As 
mowed Sewn with the | indinérisainats dedi of a they pass by, Alcott looks at them savagely » and 
ie tention... Pan Zack of all tinden he is Pll be bound wishes them no good with that 
reap Pr os flourishi afer ah } growling word “squabs!”’ Here comes another 
_ ter a is oo a ser ng man after a | traveller, but on first sight we know that he lives 
poet ee — vty tee tere in the county,and is going home to-night; witness 
‘a > oma me - E fescemgg Raps starr that new hat strapped to his back, and the speed 
they ’ y a heen Oi ore} at which he rides; travellers at the end of a day’s 
ee "7 Polis thomaine et “aniter ‘ . a | journey don’t use horse-flesh in that way. Now, 
; P g ah _— —— he + Yo Hen ; we have a couple more, each with overcoat and 
onrady ane are not expected to be provident } leggins, dry and dusty, the horses stepping gin- 
and he thinks he is licensed to be a spendthrift.)87}77°5 they hed already stepped too often, 
With a little care over his exchequer, and regu-} ek eevaia Oe Mgn-post, quite of 
larity in his expenditure, he inigiht sahine tn ak rapa het rer se —'s as or 
= . Ae $y ) crue A isappoin em, nor do e riders 
pina stor postin: but he was intend it for mth the wing query, Can 
to show, and-spends one half of his life in fight- | 8°, .0 Stay with you to-night?” down they come 
, oo ght} to terra firma. 


ing against embarrassments which the other half} 

is actively engaged in multiplying. After years’ A drink of water, a few yawns and stretches, 
of universal production and promiscuous dissipa- } and these seasoned fellows are as fresh as they 
tion, the utmost he can do is to live from hand to} Were when they started at sunrise this morning, 
mouth; even that fails him sometimes, and is} frty-three miles back. The conversation is a 
sure to fail him altogether in the end. He has} Kind of give-and-take business all about the 
not made good an inch of solid ground to plant} “TPS,” politics and health. Neither party has 
his foot upon. He is even worse off than he was} “@"y news of interest,” at least they say so, and 


Saleen : } yet ere five minutes they have started a dozen 
(tip thee trntgd anrnp dear matal veered topics. Colonel Falconer will certainly be elected 


reer, when it is too late to mend or retreat, he} 2 ee : 
discovers that he has spent his life in vain, and} sheriff in Tebo,—no less than three persons died 
last week in the village of Nixville,—the small 


that instead of having secured something to fall } . , nt 
back upon, he is worn out, dilapidated, and dis- | steamer that plies the Walcott is aground,—the 
carded. — yon along — two “a, a ae 
ings, and many others equally important, are 
, T communicated, while the wayfarers are removing 
ALCOTT'S TAVERN IN MEDON. their wrappers, and resigning themselves to the 
BY A TRAVELING NATURALIST. comforts of a lounge in the primitive ey: ae 
Sf > a EP back, on the hind legs of the chair, their feet full 
ae oe ae Se ie aan high advanced, and a fragrant cigar in puff. No- 
ak favo tp tha Hi ght het doesn" t} body can appreciate the luxury of tilting to a long- 
run to any particular place. I have never found} lasers ae ates ® Rael Ceyn side. has collected 
Regt A act tag ibaa po all the blood into his lower limbs; therefore, let 

@ person that knew where that ng and ro; | Madame Trollope talk on. 


Alcott’s tavern has been the rendezvous of the 





mistake, and about half an hour afterwards they . . : : 
eet rons ctr Say i htely Wack, An aonamic of esti, ous of tem bY 
ae Pa os ring oe te no means the most refined, are recorded in its 
oe an hi enim. pe ane 19% ee. pages. One entry, however, struck me as pa- 
to 1 Fog Arte mae ee of these Aah I inten ta thetic. “John Allen: where from, the world; des- 
explore it. ; rye the grave!” On inquiry, 1 learned that 

Alcott’s is exactly opposite the post-office, only the poor fellow was in the last stage of consump- 
three doors from ‘Our House,” and right saldiere tion, and was borne out feet foremost, only a 


nient to the publication office of the “Medon} week after the above record was made. 





* Phoenix,” so that no marvel if it be well pa- } It is a striking proof of the popularity of Al- 


tronized. I love to sit in his piazza of a shady} cott’s hotel, that the great men of the land so 
evening, under the dense grove of locusts that) often visit it. ‘Daniel Webster and family” call 
skirt Sycamore street, and observe the travellers; at least once a week; ‘Henry Olay and suite” 
as they rideup. ‘‘Can I get to stay all night with ' quite frequently; while Prince Albert, Lord Wel- 
you?” is invariably the first inquiry. This is an-} lington and other distinguished individuals, pass 
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through Medon much oftener than a due attention ‘ned the traveller. Three pale-looking journey- 
to their national duties would seem to demand. {men looked up from their shop-board, in the es- 

History is in an error in supposing that Gene- ; tablishment of ‘Morrison, tailor.’”? A parcel of 
ral Jackson has departed this life, for he took din- {chaps are congregated around the, doggery, 
ner at Alcott’s, according to the record, not three{engaged in “three jumps, half-hammering” 
weeks ago. ‘with the shop-weights as propellers. It is won- 

The same mistake prevails, and, in fact, a most |derful how far men can jump in this kind of 
pitiful anachronism has been palmed upon us in}sport, who are too lazy to feed their father’s 
making out Napoleon Bonaparte to have died; mules at home. At this low, one-story, log 
thirty years ago, when this veritable record de- | house, too near the road by half, a group of 
clares he has called here with Marshal Ney three { healthy children are playing, carefully watched 
times in the last twelvemonth. But I leave these ‘ by the maternal parent who runs out to stare at 
matters with the historian, and pass on. ;me as soon as she hears my horse’s heels. Slip- 

To judge from the lay of the land and the }shod, ragged and ill-mannered, she is neverthe- 
map, Medon lies at least five hundred miles in a | less amiable in my eyes, for the motherly look 
direct line from the ocean, but the advertisements, ‘she casts upon her offspring, and I involuntarily 
suspended so thickly on the wall, make it quite a | think of four little ones of my own at home. We 
maritime place, nearly all of them being headed | come to the town-rack, surrounded by groups of 








‘‘ For sail,” although the context is not so nautical, 
viz., ‘For sail, a likely negro lad—a tract of 
land—a good plow, nag,”’ &c., &c. There is cer- ' 
tainly some inconsistency here. By the side of: 
these are notices of strays, among which I ob- 
serve an animal unknown to naturalists, a browne 
heffeir two year old; of daguerreotypists, travel- 
ling circuses, patent medicines—infinite in va- 
riety, and certain to do the promised work or no | 
pay—administrator’s cards—New Orleans com- 
mission merchants—a score of them—and a 
manuscript copy of the ‘Corporation Laws of Me- 
don,” certified to by the hand of the Mayor and 
Secretary. 

These are prepared on the plan of sugar-coated ; 
pills, combining the sauviter in modo with the 
fortiter in re. Hitching a horse to a tree or fence, 
involves a penalty, so the traveller is kindly in- 
formed. ‘Sect. 7. Don’t hitch your horseany where 
else only to the rack; you'll grunt when you come 
to pay a V for a little shade!” Sect. 13 says, ‘You 
can’t play at long bullets (?) in the corporation— 
fine from one to twenty if you do!’ Boys and 
sportsmen are deterred by Sect. 3. “Those who 
wish to fire off guns had better go squirrel-hunt- 
ing, than to shoot in the corporation; and boys 
must quit their squibs and crackers. Fine one to 
five dollars!” Surely, no Medonite can prove 
refractory under such lenient rules. 

One side of the wall is covered with ‘‘Mitch- 
ell’s latest map of the United States, printed in 
1835,”’ authority of the highest importance in 
all mooted geographical points. 

It is said that the anti-Texas party, in 1844, 
gained this county through the influence of this 
venerable map. As it made Texas a part of 
Merico, it was easy for the politicians to prove 








that the arrangement could not be disturbed, and 
disturb it they would not. <A big hole is worn 
through the map, denoting the locality of Medon. 

It was one warm August afternoon, that I rode 
for the first time into this town, to lie by for the 
Sabbath. 

The same stereotyped round of characters fell 
under my observation that congregate in all 





country towns in the South. There was the tan- 
yard at the outskirts, with its bark-mill moved 


sun-burnt horses, that look wishfully after me, 
as if expecting that attention from me that is de- 
nied them by their own negligent masters. Poor 
creatures, many of them have stood here, droo 
ing in this unshaded place since morning with- 
out a drop of water, while the true brutes—their 
masters—spent their hours in and about yonder 
foul place, the doggery. Say, ye preachers of 
natural perfection, is a man a man “for a’ that?” 
or is he the creature that such cruel actions denote 
him? 

The rack is the true entrance to Medon, all 
beyond that being the outskirts; or, more ele* 
gantly, the suburbs. 

Now we come to rows of small rooms rented 
for offices, on which the tin-plates glisten in the 
down-going sun, with the names of “Dr. An- 
thony,” ‘James Johnston, attorney-at-law,” 
“Dr. Cutler,’’ “Dr. Smith, botanic physician,” 
“Henry Quackenboss, notary public,” and then a 
daguerrean office, denoted by a frame of like- 
nesses of which the best thing that can be said 
is, that if they are likenesses, the originals de- 
serve our commiseration. The next block of 
offices is labelled in the same manner, and so is 
the next. At this time of day, offices of all sorts 
are empty, their tenants being engaged elsewhere 
in the general search for recreation. 

Before we come to Alcott’s, permit me to turn 
back a quarter of a mile—merely in imagination, 
however, for, after riding 35 miles this hot day, 
I wouldn’t do it in reality for anything—and de- 
scribe to you the grave-yard. It is like country 
grave-yards elsewhere,- uninclosed and fearfully 
dilapidated. Men who were worth fifty thousand _ 
lie here, with no mark except a pile of decaying ~ 
rails upon their breasts; virgins, cherished if 
life, have no stone to point out their beds; cherub 
children are left without a visiter—for such is the 
habit of the country. It is no indication of 
hardness of heart, it is only the prevailing fashion, 
and he who would lead the way in introducing 
a better, ‘‘and would teach others so,” would de- 
serve national gratitude. 

Shortly after the first bell had rung for supper, 
there drove up a horse and buggy that fixed 
every attention. The animal, a fine bay, had 





by the laziest of mules; and its noisy dogs fed to} been driven at a pace that covered him with 
ferocity upon raw meat. ‘There was the black- | sweat, which, fa8tening the dust that flew in 
smith’s shop, with its wheezy bellows slowly } clouds at every step, had clothed him as with a 
rocked by the blacksmith’s arm, as his eye scan- ‘coat of yellow paint. The vehicle was thickly 
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daubed with the same. But it was the inmates 
that particularly engrossed my observation. I 
am something of a Lavater in my attachment to 
the sciehce of physiognomy, and, although fre- 
quently mistaken in first judgments, upon the 
whole, have been rather successful. The couple 
that descended from the buggy aforesaid, consisted 
ofa man of some forty years, and a lady closely 
veiled, who seemed to be young. In answer toa 
question addressed to her by the landlord, she 
uttered some indistinct tones which led me to 
think that she had been weeping; but as she hur- 
ried into the ladies’ apartment, I could not be 
positive. The man applied himself first to the 
contents of a glass of whiskey brought from 
“Our House,” and then took his seat amongst us 
long enough to permit me to make some silent 
observations. There was an uneasy gaze in his 
eye that quailed whenever you watched him 
closely, and he seemed clearly under the impulse 
of some undefined terror, while at the same time 
there was.a strange look of triumph or gratified 
desire to me perfectly inexplicable. My science 
was at fault—either he was a villain or a saint. 
To the various questions propounded, he made 
indifferent replies, that soon silenced the inquir- 
ers; and when the second bell rang, joined us at 
the table. Here I had an opportunity of seeing 
the countenance of his companion, which was 


that of a girl not more than thirteen years of age, 


of rare beauty and proportions. She ate scarcely 
anything—toyed with a few spoonsful of coffee, 
and then proposed to her friend to retire. Toa 
remark which he whispered to her, I observed, as 
I sat directly opposite, that her face became 


crimson, and she cast at him a look of terror} y 


which astonished me. When the supper ended, 
I hastened to the register and observed the new 
comers entered as “Dr. Snow and lady, from 
Whiteville.” 

Now, I felt confident there was some villainy 
afloat, for I was well acquainted at Whiteville, 
and knew of no such person; besides that it was 
plain to the most ordinary observer that this girl, 
@ mere child, could not be his wife, and I felt an 
earnest desire to probe the matter to the bottom. 
I sought Alcott, a fleshy, clever fellow, with 
dull brains, and told him of my suspicions; but 
they failed altogether to convince him. Par- 
taking of the selfish fears of his tribe, ‘‘he 
doubted the propriety of interfering with what 
didn’t belong to him;’’ said ‘‘that widowers often 
marry young girls in this country,” and ‘‘his 

tomers wouldn’t thank ‘him for meddling,” 

d so he hustled back to the supper-table. All 
this did not deter me, however. I felt a strange 
anxiety 
night approached. It seemed to me that I was 
called upon to act at everyrisk. I enquired who 
‘was the most eminent lawyer in Medon, and 
went immediately to his house to consult him. 
He was everything that a lawyer ought to be— 

_ courteous, ready and candid. After hearing my 
‘statement with due gravity, he admitted that there 
‘was a possibility of wrong, but assured me that 
unless [ could substantiate some personal affinity 
to the girl, that would do to base a claim upon, 

. it was useless to interfere. 

Night had come, and candles were brought in 


that grew more and more intense as} 


} he would take on me. 


| by one of his daughters, a charming girl, just 


budding into womanhood. Observing that the 
lawyer’s eye rested upon her with a father’s fond- 
ness, I ventured the suggestion, ‘‘Suppose it were 
that sweet girl, and in a yillain’s hands.” This 
brought him to his feet, and he offered to aceom- 
pany me back to the hotel, and see if anything 
could be done. We walked into the lady’s par- 
lor, and were fortunate enough to find the pair 
alone, he with a flushed countenance that de- 
noted some wild thought within—she abandoned 
in excessive grief. 

Both started at our entrance, and walked to 
the window. It was plain to me that some vile 
project was about to be executed, and so thought 
the lawyer; and introducing himself to the so- 
called Dr. Snow, he told him candidly of his sus- 
picions, and firmly but respectfully demanded 
the cause of the lady’s tears. But the lawyer 
had found a full match for once. The doctor 
turned to him with a sneer perfectly diabolical in 
its scorn, and ordered him to go about his busi- 
ness, for his intrusion was perfectly unnecessary. 

“This lady can answer for herself,” he con- 
tinued. ‘Maria, tell the gentleman, dear, whe- 
ther you need his services. If you do, here is 
his fee; for the good man must have that, or he 
will do nothing;” and the fellow actually pulled 
out a gold piece, and tendered it to the lawyer with 
an air of impertinence that was inimitable. The 
latter kept his gaze upon the girl, however, and, 
as she hesitated for an instant to speak, said— 

“Consider, young lady, what you do! If you 
need a protector, this may be your last chance. 
You shall not be injured! Speak—can we aid 
ou?”’ 

Her bosom heaved tumultuously, tears flowed 
rapidly, and, from the expression of her counte- 
nance, I felt certain she would accept his offer; 
when, glancing timidly up, she caught her com- 
panion’s eye, glittering like a basilisk’s upon her, 
and faintly replying— 

‘‘No, oh, no,” fell fainting upon the floor. 

An hour afterwards, as I sat thoughtful in my 
bed-room, the door being open for the comfort of 
ventilation, the pair passed on the way to their 
chamber, which was the very next to mine, and 
I heard his voice, in a low, threatening tone— 

‘If you dare to do it!” 

This confirmed my purpose, and, rushing out, 
I loudly declared that they should not occupy the 
same room, that night, if I died to prevent it. A 
scene followed of immense confusion; the board- 
ers en masse gathered around me; the doctor, 
rushing to his trunk, drew forth his pistols, and 
fired a ball that did not miss my head an inch; 
the young lady again fainted, and was borne off 
; by the half-robed landlady and servants; officers 
’ were sent for to secure us both; and what would 
have been the ultimate consequences, none can 
say, but at that moment a carriage drove fu- 
riously to the door, and a loud yoice demanded 
the landlord’s presence below. 

At the sound, my pugnacious opponent turned 
pale, and ceased to speak, for up to that imstant 
he had been loudly threatening what vengeance 








My triumph had come. The new comer was 


the distracted parent of the girl, and my interpo- 
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sition had saved her from the villain. Nothing ground spring, the hazel-fork will begin to move 
could exceed his tenderness to his fainting daugh- ; spontaneously in his hands, rising or falling as 
ter, or his fury when first his eye fell upon her ; the case may be. 
companion. He spit in his face with a loathing; You are possibly amused at my gravely sta- 
that language cannot express, struck him, un- | ting, as a fact, an event so unlikely, It is, in- 
armed and unresisting as he was, for the crowd ; deed, natural that you should suppose the whole 
would have torn the villain limb by limb, had he ‘a juggle, and think the seemingly spontaneous 
raised his arm against that grey-haired father, ; motion of the divining fork to be really commu- 
and seemed quite deranged. ‘Micated to it by the hands of the conjurer—by a 
The pretended Dr. Snow was a teacher, who ‘sleight, in fact, which he puts in practice when 
had boarded for several months in this gentle- {he believes that he is walking over a hidden 
man’s house, and had requited a thousand kind- | water-course, or wishes you to believe that there 
nesses and attentions by abducting his only jis a vein of metal near. Well, I thought as you 
child, the flower of his aged years. ‘do the greater'part of my life; and probably the 
The next Circuit Court gave the doctor five ‘likeliest way of combating your skepticism, will 
years to the penitentiary. { be to tell you how my own conversion took place. 
Alcott gives me my bill every time I call on; In the summer of 1843, I dwelt under the 
him, for my efforts on behalf of “the sweet girl.”’ | same roof with a Scottish gentleman, well in- 
The sweet girl, a-lovely creature of sixteen, ; formed, of a serious turn of mind, fully endowed 
smiles and blushes alternately when I visit at her‘ with the national allowance of shrewdness and 
father’s, but never fails to say that she owes her‘ caution. I sawa good deal of him; and one day, 
very life to my exertions. Her father says but; by chance, this subject of the divining rod was 
little about it, but this gold lever which I wear; mentioned. He told me, that at one time his 
was once his, and I paid nothing for it; this; curiosity having been raised upon the Subject, he 
horse was ditto and ditto; and if I had brass ; had taken pains to ascertain what there is in it. 
enough to accept what his gratitude measures out ; With this object in view he had obtained an in- 
to me, I might quit collecting shells and flowers, | troduction to Mrs. R., sister of Sir G. R., then 
and lie up zn clover. ‘living at Southampton, whom he had learned toy 
There are many green spots in the past; me- be one of those in whose hands the divining rod 
mory is no heartless jade to present only dark { moved. He visited the lady, who was polite 
and rugged passages to view. Life has not been , enough to show’him in what the performance 
altogether barren and cheerless; but of all that I : consists, and to answer all his questions, and to 
have to treasure up with pleasure and enjoy with assist him in making experiments calculated to 
delight, this scene at ‘‘Alcott’s’’ is one of the most ; test the reality of the phenomenon, and to eluci- 
cherished. ‘ date its cause. 
{ Mrs. R. told my friend that, being at Chelten- 
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‘ham in 1806, she saw, for the first time, the di- 
=e ‘ vining rod used by Mrs. Colonel Beaumont, who 
{From Dr. Mayo’s ‘‘Popular Superstitions, and possessed the power of imparting motion to it in 
the Truths contained Therein,” a book just pub- {a very remarkable degree. Mrs. R. tried the ex- 
lished by Lindsay & Blakiston, of this city, we { periment herself at that time, but without any 
make a curious extract.) success. She was, as it happened, very far from 
In mining districts, a superstition prevails; well. Afterwards, in the year 1815, being 
among the people that some are born gified with ‘asked by a friend how the divining rod is held, 
an occult power of detecting the proximity of {and how it is to be used, on showing it she was 
veins of metal, and of underground currents of | surprised to see that the instrument now moved 
water. In Cornwall, they hold that about one! in her hands. 
in forty possesses this faculty. The mode of ex-} Since then, whenever she had repeated the 
ercising it is very simple. They cut a hazel twig, ; experiment, the power had always manifested 
~ below where it forks. Having stripped the | itself, though with varying degrees of energy. 
eaves off, they cut each branch to something} Mrs. R. then took my friend to a part of the 
more than a foot in length, leaving the stump {shrubbery where she knew, from former trials, 
three inches long. This implement is the divin- ; the divining rod would move in her hands. It 
ing rod. The hazel is selected for the purpose, ; did so, to my friend’s extreme astonishment; and 
because it branches more symmetrically than its {even continued to move, when, availing himse 
neighbors. The hazel-fork is to be held by the} of Mrs. R.’s permission, my friend grasped her 
branches, one in either hand, the stump or point hands with sufficient firmness to prevent, as he 
projecting straight forwards. The arms of the supposed, any muscular action of her wrists or 
experimenter hang by his sides: but the elbows . fingers influencing the result. 
being bent at a right angle, the fore arms are ad-'! On asubsequent day my friend having thought 
vanced horizontally; the hands are held eight to" over what he had seen, repeated his visit to the 
ten inches apart; the knuckles down, and the lady. He provided himself, as substitutes for the 
thumbs outwards. The ends of the branches of hazel-fork which he had seen her employ, with 








the divining fork appear between the roots of the 
thumbs and fore-fingers. 

The operator, thus armed, walks over the 
ground he intends exploring, in the full expecta- 
tion that, if he possesses the mystic gift, as soon 
as he passes over a vein of metal, or an under- 





portions of copper and iron wire about a foot and 
‘a half long, bent something into the formof the 
letter V. He had made, in fact, divining forks . 
‘of wire, wanting only the projecting points. He ~ 
found that these instruments moved quite as 
‘freely in Mrs. R.’s hands as the hazcl-fork had 
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done. Then he coated the two handles of one of me nearly fifteen months. The results of above 
them with sealing-wax, leaving, however, the; twelve hundred were written down at the time of 
extreme ends free and uncovered. When Mrs. } their performance.” 

R. tried the rod so prepared, holding the parts} The scene of the Count’s operations was in the 
alone which were covered with sealing-wax, and! valley of the Loire, five leagues from Vendome, 
walked on the same piece of ground as in the) in the park of the Chateau de Ranac. The sur- 
former experiments, the rod remained perfectly | face of ground which gave the desired results was 
still. As often, however, as—with no greater; from seventy to eighty feet in breadth. But there 
change than adjusting her hands so as to touch} was another spot equally cfficient at the Count’s 
the free ends of the wire with her thumbs—Mrs. } ordinary residence at Emerillon, near Clery, four 
R. renewed direct contact with the instrument, it} leagues south of Orleans, ten leagues south of the 
again moved. The motion ceased again as often } Loire, at the commencement of the plains of So- 





as the direct contact was interrupted. longe. The surface ran from north to south, and 


This simple narrative, made to me by the late 
Mr. George Fairholm, carricd conviction to my 
mind of the reality of the phenomenon. I asked} 
my friend why he had not pursued the subject 
further. He said he had often thought of doing} 


? 


so, and had, he believed, mainly been deterred } 


by meeting with the work of the Compte de} 
Tristan, entitled Recherches sur quelques effluvus 
_terrestres, Paris, 1829, in which facts similar to) 
those which he had himself verified were given, } 
and a number of additional curious experiments } 
detailed. 

At Mr. Fairholm’s instance I procured the 
book, and, at a later period, read it. I may say} 
thet it both satisfied and disappointed me. It} 
SAtisfied me, inasmuch as it fully confirmed all} 
that Mr. Fairholm had stated. It disappointed } 
me, for it threw no additional light upon the | 
phenomena. M. de Tristan had in fact brought } 
too little physical knowledge to the investigation, 

80 that a large proportion of his experiments are } 
puerile. However, his simpler experiments are ; 
valuable and suggestive. These I will presently } 
describe. In the mean time, you shall hear the 
Count’s own narrative of his initiation into the} 
mysteries of the divining rod. 

“The history of my researches,” says M. de} 
Tristan, ‘is simply this. Some twenty years} 
ago, a gentleman who, from his position in so-} 

ciety, could have no object to gain by deception, 
showed to me, for my amusement, the movement } 
of the divining rod. He attributed the motion to) 
the influence of a current of water, which appear- | 
ed to me a probable supposition. But my atten- } 
tion was more engaged with the action produced } 
by the influence, let the latter be what it might. } 
y informant assured me he had met with many 
others in whom the same effects were manifested. } 
When I returned home, and had opportunities of} 
making trials under favorable circumstances, I } 
jund that I myself possessed the same endow- } 
ment. Since then I have induced many to make 
the experiment, and I have found a fourth, or} 
certainly a fifth, of the number capable of setting | 
the divining rod in motion at the very first at- | 
_ tempt. Since that time, during these twenty | 
years, I have often tried my hand, but for amuse- 
ment only, and desultorily, and without any idea 
of making the thing an object of scientifte investi- 
gation. But at length, in the year 1822, being 
in the country, and removed from my ordinary 
poe: the subject again came across me, and 
determined forthwith to try and ascertain the 
cause of this phenomena. Accordingly, I com- 
menced a long series of experiments, from fifteen 








to eighteen hundred in number, which occupied 


had the same breadth with the other. These 
“exciting tracts” form, in general, bands or zones 
of undetermined, and often very great length. 
Their breadth is very variable; some are only 
three or four feet across, while others are one 
hundred paces. These tracts are sometimes 
sinuous; in other instances they ramify. To the 
most susceptible they are broader than to those 
who are less so. 

M. de Tristan thus describes what happens 
when a competent person, armed with a hazel- 
fork, walks over the exciting districts: — 

When two or three steps have been made upon 
the exciting tract of ground, the fork, whieh at 
starting is held horizontally, with the point for- 
wards, begins gently to ascend; it gradually at- 
tains a vertical position; sometimes it passes be- 
yond that, and lowering itself, with its point to 
the chest of the operator, it becomes again hori- 
zontal. If the motion continues, the rod descend- 
ing becomes vertical, with the point downwards. 
Finally, the rod may again ascend and resume 
its first position. When the action is very lively, 
the rod immediately commences a second revolu- 
tion: and so it goes on, as long as the operator 
continues to walk over the exciting surface of 

round. 

A few of those in whose hands the divining 
fork moves exhibit a remarkable peculiarity. 
The instrument, instead of commencing its motion 
by ascending, descends; the point then becomes 
directed vertically downwards; afterwards it re- 
ascends, and completes a revolution in a course 
the opposite of the usual one; and as often and 
as long as its motion is excited, it pursues this 
abnormal course. 

Of the numerous experiments made by M. de 
Tristan, the following are among the simplest and 
the best:— 

He covered both handles of a divining rod with 


}a thick silk stuff. The result of using the instru- 


ment so prepared was the same which Mr. Fair- 
holm obtained by coating the handles with seal- 
ing-wax. The motion of the divining rod was 
extinguished. 

Ile covered both handles with one layer of a 
thin silk. He then found that the motion of the 
divining rod took place, but it was iess lively 
and vigorous than ordinary, 

By covering one handle of the divining rod, and 
that the right, with a layer of thin silk, a very 
singular and instructive result was obtained. 
The motion of the instrument was now reversed. 
It commenced by descending, 

After covering the point of the divining rod 
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with a thick layer of silk stuff, the motion was {no account of it into this letter, had I not 
sensibly more brisk than it had been before. ‘@ second motive for insuring your cognizance of 
When the Count held in his hands a straight ‘the curious facts which the Viennese philoso- 


rod of the same substance conjointly with the or- } 
dinary divining rod, no movement of the latter | 
whatsoever ensued. 


It is less with the 


pher has brought to light. 
to the theory of the 


view of furnishing a leg 


{divining rod, than in order to provide the means 


Finally, the Count discovered that he could {of elucidating more interesting problems, that I 
cause the divining rod to move when he walked / now proceed briefly to sketch the leading experi- 
over a non exciting surface—as, for instance, in j ments made by Von Reichenbach, and their re- 


his own chamber—by various processes. Of sults. 


these the most interesting consisted in touching { 


Objections have been taken against these expe- 


the point of the instrument with either pole of a{riments, on the ground that their effects are 
magnetic needle. The instrument shortly began | purely subjective; that the results must be re- 
to move, ascending or descending, according as ‘ceived on the testimony of the party employed; 
the northward or southward pole of the needle {and that the best parties for the purpose are per- 


had been applied to it. 

It is unnecessary to add that these, and all M. ! 
de Tristan’s experiments, were repeated by him ; 
many times. The results of those which I have } 
narrated were constant. 

Let me now attempt to realize something out 
of the preceding statements. 

1. It is shown by the testimony adduced, that 
whereas in the hands of most persons the divining 
rod remains motionless, in the hands of some it 
moves promptly and briskly when the requisite 
conditions are observed. 

2. It is no less certain that the motion of the 
divining rod has appeared, to various intelligent 
and honest persons, who have succeeded in pro- 
ducing it, to be entirely spontaneous; or that the } 








sons whose natural sensibility is exalted by dis- 
order of the nerves; a class of persons always 
suspected of exaggeration, and even, and in part 
with justice, of a tendency to trickery and decep- 
tion. But this was well known to Von Reichen- 
bach, who appears to have taken every precaution 
necessary to secure his observations against error. 
And when I add, that many of the results which 
he obtained upon the most sensitiveygand the 
highly nervous, were likewise manifested in per- 
sons of established character and in good health, 
and that the fidelity of the author and his re- 
searches is authenticated by the publication of 
the latter in Woehler and Liebig’s Chemical An- 
nals, (Supplement to volume 53, Heidelberg, 
1845,) I think you will not withhold from them 


said persons were not conscious of having excited ‘ complete reliance. 


or promoted the motion by the slightest help of 
their own. 

3. It appears that in the ordinary use of the 
divining rod by competent persons, its motion 
only manifests itself in certain localities. 

4. It being assumed that the operator does not, 


In general, persons in health, and of a strong 
constitution, are insensible to the influence of 
Von Reichenbach’s new force. But all persons, 
the tone of whose health has been lowered by 
their mode of life—men of sedentary habits, 


clerks, and the like, and women who employ 


however unconsciously, by the muscular action of { their whole time in needlework, whose pale com- 


his hands and wrists produce the motion of the 
divining rod, the likeliestiway of accounting for 
the phenomenon is to suppose that the divining 
rod may become the conductor of some fluid or 
force, emanating from or disturbed in the body 
by a terrestrial agency. 

But here a difficulty arises: How can it happen 
that the hypothetical force makes so long and 
round-about a course? Why, communicated to 
the body through the legs, does not the supposed 
fluid complete a Circuit at once in the lower part | 
of the trunk? 

Such, at all events, would be the course an 
electric current so circumstanced would take. 








plexions show the relaxed and therefore irritable | 
state of their frames—all such, or nearly all— 
evince more or less susceptibility to the influence 
T am about to describe. 

Von Reichenbach found that persons of the 
latter class, when slow passes are made with the 
poles of a strong magnet moved parallel to the 
surface—down the back, for instance, or down 
the limbs, and only distant enough just not to 
touch the clothes—feel sensations rather unplea- 
sant than otherwise, as of a light draft of air 
blown upon them in the path of the magnet. 

In the progress of his researches, Von Reich- 
enbach found that the more sensitive among his 


The difficulty raised admits of being removed {subjects could detect the presence of his new 
by aid derived from a novel and unexpected } agent by another sense. In the dark they saw 
source. I allude to the discovery, by Von Reich- } dim flames of light issuing and waving from the 
enbach, of a new force or principle in the physi- { poles of the magnet. The experiments suggested 
cal world, which, whether or not it is identical; by this discovery afford the most satisfactory 
with that which gives motion to the divining rod, : proofs of the reality of the phenomena. They were 
exhibits, at all events, the very property which } the following:—A horse-shoe magnet having been 
the pens principle should possess to ex- ; adjusted upon a table, with the poles directed up- 
plain the phenomena which we have been consi-! wards, the sensitive subject saw, at the distances 
dering. ‘of ten feet, the appearance of flames issuing 

No attempts have indeed been made to identify | from it. The armature of the magnet—a bar of 
the two as one; and my conjecture that they may ; soft iron—was then applied. Upon’ this the 
prove so, should it even appear plausible, is so ; flames disappeared. They reappeared, she said, 
vague, that I should have contented myself with | as often as the armature was removed from the 
referring to Von Reichenbach’s new principle as | magnet. 
to an established truth and have introduced} A similar experiment was made with a yet 
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more sensitive subject. This person saw, in the: Subsequently the whole body was found to share 
first instance, flames as the first had done; but: the properties of the hands; the entire right side 
when the armature of the magnet was applied, | to manifest negative Od, the entire left side posi- 
the flames did not disappear: she saw flames tive Od. 

still, only they were fainter, and their disposition; So, in.reference to this new force, the human 
was different. They seemed now to issue from | body exhibits a transverse polarity; the condition 
every part of the surface of the magnet equally. | is thus realized which is required to belong to the 

It is hardly necessary to add, that these expe- ; hypothetical force through which the divining rod 
riments were made in a well-darkened room, and ; might be supposed to move. If any terrestrial 
that none of the bystanders could discern what { influence were capable of disturbing the Od force 
the sensitive subjects saw. ‘in the body, however it might affect its intensity, 

Then the following experiment was made:—A ‘a current or circuit could only be established 
powerful lens was so placed as that it should con- {through the arms and hands; unless, indeed, 
centrate the light of the flames (if real light they ; some extraordinary means were taken, such as 
Were) upon a point of the wall of the room. The | employing an artificial conductor, arched half 

_patient at once saw the light upon the wall at ‘round the body, to connect the two sides. 

the right place; and when the inclination of the; The sensations which attend the establishment 
lens was shifted, so as to throw the focus in suc- | of a current of Od and interferences with it, in 
cession on different points, the sensitive observer { sensitive subjects, are exemplified in the following 
never failed in pointing out the right spot. , observations:— 

To his new force, which Von Reichenbach had} A bar magnet was laid on the palm of the left 
now found to emanate likewise from the poles of , hand of one of the most sensitive subjects, with 
crystals and the wires of the voltaic pile, he gave ; its southward pole resting on the end of her mid- 
the arbitrary but convenient name of Od, or the jdle finger, the northward pole on the fore-arm 
Od force. ‘above the wrist. It thus corresponded with the 

_His next step was to ascertain the existence of ; natural polar arrangement of the Od force in the 
a difference among the sensations produced by Od. | patient’s hand and arm. Accordingly, no sensa- 
Sometimes the current of air was described as} tion was excited. But when the position of the 


" Warm, sometimes as cool. He found this difference ; magnet was reversed, and the northward pole 


to depend upon the following cause: Whenever {lay on the end of the middle finger of the left 
the northward pole of a magnet, or one definite; hand, an uneasy sense of an inward conflict 
pole of a large crystal, or the negative wire of a j arose in the hand and wrist, which disappeared 
voltaic battery, is employed in the experiment. { when the magnet was removed or its original di- 
the sensation produced is that of a draft of cool ‘rection restored. On laying the magnet reversed 
air. On the contrary, the southward pole of the ;on the fore-arm, the sense of an inward struggle 
magnet, the opposite pole of the crystal, the posi- { returned, which was heightened on joining the 
tive voltaic wire, excite the sensation of a draft of ; hands and establishing a circuit. 
warm air. { When the patient completed the circuit in an- 
So the new force appeared to be a polar force, | other way—namely, by holding a bar magnet by 
and Von Reichenbach called the first series of the ;the ends, if the latter,were disposed normally, 
"above described manifestations Od-negative ef- | (that is, if the northward pole was held in the 
fects, the second Od-positive effects. {left hand, the southward pole in the right,) a 
From among his numerous experiments towards ‘lively consciousness of some. inward action en- 
establishing the polarity of Od, I select the fol-;sued. A normal circulation of Od was in pro- 
lowing:—One of the most sensitive of his sub-{ gress. When the direction of the magnet was 
jects held, at his desire, a piece of copper wire, | reversed, the phenomenon mentioned in the last 
by the middle with the right hand—by one end | paragraph recurred. The patient experienced a 





with the left. Then Von Reichenbach touched 

the free end of the wire with one pole of a large 

crystal, in order to charge it with Ud. The pa- 

tient immediately felt a sensation in the right 

hand, which disappggred as quickly, to be felt by 
t 


high degree of uneasiness, a feeling as of an in- 
ward struggle extending itself to the chest, with 
a sense of whirling round, and*confusion in the 
head. These symptoms disappeared immediately 
upon her letting go the magnet. 

Similar results ensued when Von Reichenbach 


Ee? 


> **tion that the human hand gives out the Od force;;down the arms, and through the chest, which 





the left hand instead, at the further end of the 
piece of wire. She then was bidden to take hold } substituted himself for the magnet. When he 
of the wire with both her hands at the middle, i took Miss Maix’s hands in his normally—that is 
and then to slide them away from each other to }to say, her left in his right, her right in his left— 
the opposite ends: she observed, on doing so, that ; she felt a circulation moving up the right arm 
sensations were produced, which were strong and ; through the chest down the left arm, attended 
decided when her hands held the two ends of the; with a sense of giddiness. When he changed 
wire, and diminished in intensity in proportion as ‘ hands, the disagreeableness of the sensation was 
the hands were nearer its middle. . {suddenly heightened, the sense of inward conflict 
Von Reichenbach next came upon the observa- ! arose, attended with a sort of undulation up and 


and that the right hand displays the characters , quickly became intolerable. 
of negative Od, the left those of positive Od. The ; A singular but consistent difference in the re- 
more Sensitive subjects recognized in the dark, ! sult ensued when Von Reichenbach repeated the 
the appearance of dim flames proceeding from the | last two experiments upon Herr Schuh. Herr 
tips of his fingers; and all felt the corresponding | Schuh was a strong man, thirty years of age, in 
sensations of drafis of cool or of warm air. | full health, but highly impressible by Od. When 
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Von Reichenbach took his two hands in his own! in Nassau, a region teeming with underground 
normally, Herr Schuh felt the normal establish-} sources of water, I requested the son of the pro- 
ment of the Od current in his arms and chest. } prietor of the bathing establishment—a tall, thin, 


In a few seconds headache and vertigo ensued, 
and the experiment was too disagreeable to be} 
prolonged. But when Von Reichenbach took his} 
hands abnormally, no sensible effect ensued. } 
Being equally strong with Von Reichenbach, } 
Herr Schuh’s frame repelled the counter-current, 
which the latter arrangement tended to throw 
into him. In the first or normal arrangement, 
the Od current had met with no resistance, but 
had simply gone its natural course. The distress 
occurred from its being felt through Herr Schuh’s 
accidental sensitiveness to Od; of the freaks of 
which in their systems people in general are un- 
conscious. 


} held in his right hand three 


— white-haired youth, by name Edward See- 
ld—to walk in my presence up and downa 
promising spot of ground, holding a divining fork 
of hazel, with the accessories recommended by 
M. de Tristan to beginners—that is to say, he 
pieces of silver, be- 
sides one handle of the rod, while the handle 
which he held in his left hand was covered with 
a thin silk. 

The lad had not made five steps when the 
point of the divining fork began to ascend. He 
laughed with astonishment at the event, which 
was totally unexpected by him; and he said that 
he experienced a tickling or thrilling sensation 





I have concluded my case in favor of the pre-}in his» hands. He continued to walk up and 
tensions of the divining rod. It seems to me, at} down before me. The fork had soon described 
all events, strong enough to justify any one who} a complete circle: then it described another; and 
has leisure, in cutting a hazel-fork, and walking} so it continued to do as long as he walked thus, 
about with it in suitable places, holding it in the} and as often as, after stopping, he resumed his 
manner described. I doubt, however, whether 1; walk. The experiment was repeated by him in 
should recommend a friend to make the experi-} my presence, with like success, several times 
ment. If, by good luck, the divining rod should } during the ensuing month. Then the lad fell into 
refuse to move in his hands, he might accuse} ill health, and I rarely saw him. However, one 
himsel of credulity, and feel silly, and hope no-} day I sent for him, and begged him to do me the 


body had séen him, for the rest of the day. If,} favor of making another trial with the oe 
e 


unfortunately, the first trial should succeed, and} fork. He did so, but the instrument move 
sequences would be more serious: his probable} pleted a semicircle, it pointed backwards towards 
fate would be to fall at once several degrees in} the pit of his stomach, it stopped, and would go 
the estimation of his friends, and to pass with} no farther. At the same time, the lad said he 
the world, all the rest of his life, for a crotchety } felt an uneasy sensation, which quickly increased 
person of weak intellects. ) to pain, at the pit of the stomach, and he becanie 
As for the divining rod itself, if my argument} alarmed, when I bade him quit hold of one han- 
prove sound, it will be a credit to the family of} dle of the divining rod, and the pain ceased. Ten 
superstitions; for, without any reduction, or clip-; minutes afterwards, I induced him to make an- 
ping. or trimming, it may at once assume the} other trial; the results were the same. <A few 
rank of a new truth. But, alas! the trials which days later, when the lad seemed still more out of 
await it in that character!—what an ordeal is} health, I induced him to repeat the experiment. 
before it! A new truth has to encounter three} Now, however, the divining fork would not move 
normal stages of opposition. In the first, it is) at all. 
denounced as an imposture; in the second—that | I entertain little doubt that the above per- 
is, when it is beginning to force itself into notice} formances of Edward Seebold were genuine. I 
—it is cursorily examined, and plausibly ex-} thought the same of the performances of three 
plained away; in the third, or cui done stage, it} English gentlemen, and of a German, in whose 
is decried as useless, and hostile to religion. And} hands, however, the divining rod never moved 
when it is fully admitted, it passes only under a} through an entire circle. In the hands of one of 
protest that it has been perfeetly known for ages; them its motion was retrograde, or abnormal— 
—a proceeding intended to makehe new truth} that is to say, it began by descending. 
ashamed of itself, and wish it had never been} But I met with other cases, which were less 
born. satisfactory, though not uninstructive. I should 
I congratulate the sea-serpent on having ar- observe@that, in the hands of several who tried to 
rived at the second stage of belief. Since Pro-} use it in my presence, the divining fork would 
fessor Owen (no disrespect to his genuine ability } not move an inch. But there were two younger 


and eminent knowledge) has explained it into a 
sea-elephant, its chance of being itself is much 
improved; and as it will skip the third stage— 
for who will venture to question the good of a 
sea-serpent?—it is liable now any morning “to 
wake and find itself famous,” and to be received 
even at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where its remains 
_ commemoratively be ticketed the Ex-Great- 
1 


Postscript, (1850.)—It may save trouble to 
some future experimenter to narrate my own ex- 
ploits with the divining rod. 

In the spring 1847, being then at Weilbach 





brothers of Edward Seebold, and a bath-maid, 
and my own man, in whose hands the rod played 
new pranks. When these parties walked for- 
wards, the instrument ascended, or moved nor- 
mally; but when, by my desire, they walked 
backwards, the instrument immediately went the 
other way. *&,should observe that, in the hands 
of Edward Seebold, the instrument moved in the 
same direction, whether he walked forwards ‘or 
backwards; and I have mentioned that at. first 
it described in his hands a complete circle.. But 
with the four parties I have just been speaking 
of, the motion of the fork was always limited in 


he should be led to pursue the inquiry, the con-} slowly and sluggishly; and when, having com. : 
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extent. When it moved normally at starting, it 
stopped after describing an arc of about 225°; 
in the same way, when it moved abnormally at 
starting, it would stop after describing an are of 
about 135°; that is to say, there was one spot 
the same for the two cases, beyond which it could 
not get. Then I found that, in the hands of my 
man, the divining rod would move even when he 
was standing still, although with a less lively 
action; still it stopped as before, nearly at the 
same point. Sometimes it ascended, sometimes 
descended. Then I tried some experiments, 
touching the point with a magnetic needle. I 
found, in the course of them, that when my man 
knew which way I expected the fork to move, it 
invariably answered my expectations; but,when 
I had the man blind-folded, the results were un- 
certain and contradictory. The end of all this 
was, that I became certain that several of those 
in whose hands the divining rod moves, set it in 
motion and direct its motion by the pressure of 
their fingers, and by carrying their hands nearer 
to, or farther apart. In walking forwards, the 
hands are unconsciously borne towards each 
other; in walking backwards, the reverse is the 
case. 
Therefore, I recommend no one to prosecute 
these experiments unless he can execute them 
- himself, and unless the divining rod describes a 
complete circle in his hands; and even then he 
should be on his guard against self-deception. 
Postscript II.—I am now (May, 1851) again 
residing at the bathing establishment of Weil- 
bach, near Mayence; and it was with some in- 
terest and curiosity that the other day I re- 
quested Mr. Edward Seebold, now a well-grown 
young man, in full health, to try his hand again 
with the divining rod. He readily assented to 
my request; and he this time knew exactly what 
result I expected. But the experiment entirely 
failed. The point of the divining rod rose, as he 
walked, not more than two or three inches; but 
this it does with every one who presses the two 
handles towards each other during the experi- 
ment. Afterwards, the implement remained per- 
fectly stationary. [ think [ am not at liberty to 
withhold this result from the reader, whom it 
may lead to question, though it cannot induce 
myself to doubt, the genuineness of the former 
performances of Mr. E. 8. 








FADING. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. ® 


Ay, thou art for the grave; thy glances shine 
Too brightly to shine long; another spring 
Shall deck her for men’s eyes—-but not for thine— 
Sealed in a sleep which knows no wakening. 
The fields for thee have no medicinal leaf, 
And the vexed ore no mineral of power; 
And they who love thee wait in anxious grief 
Till the slow plague shall bring the fatal hour. 
Glide softly to thy rest, then: death’Should come 
Gently, to one of gentle mould like thee. 
As light winds, wandering through groves of 


oom 

Détach the delicate blossom from the tree. 
Close thy sweet eyes, calmly, and without pain; 
And we will trust in God to see thee yet again. 


ANTIDOTE FOR MELAN CHOLY. 


“Ah, friend K——, good morning to you; I’m 
really happy to see you looking so cheerful. Pray, 
to what unusual circumstance may we be in- 
debted for this happy, smiling face of yours, this 
morning?” (Our friend K had been, unfor- 
tunately, of a very desponding and somewhat of 
a choleric turn of mind, previously. ) 

“Really, is the change so perceptible, then? 
Well, my dear sir, you shall have the sccret; for, 
happy as I appear—and be assured, my appear- 
ances are by no means deceptive, for I never felt 
more happy in my life—it will still give me plea- 
sure to inform you, and won’t take long, either. 
It is simply this; I have made a whole family 


happy!” 

‘‘Indeed! Why, you have discovered a truly 
valuable recipe for blues, then, which may be 
used ad lilitum, eh, K——?” 

‘‘You may well say that. But, really, my 
friend, I feel no little mortification at not making 
so simple and valuable a discovery at an earlier 
period of my life. Heaven knows,” continued 
K——, “I have looked for contentment every- 
where else. First, I sought for wealth in the gold 
mines of California, thinking that was the true 
source of all earthly joys; but after obtaining it, 
I found myself with such a multiplicity of cares 
and anxieties, that I was really more unhappy 
than ever. I then sought for pleasure in travel- 
ling. This answered somewhat the purpose of 
dissipating cares, etc., so long as it lasted; but, 
dear me, it gave no permanent satisfaction. After 
seeing the whole world, I was as badly off as 
Alexander the Great. He cried for another 
world to conquer, and I cried for another world to 
see.’ 

The case of our friend, I imagine, differs not 
materially from that of a host of other seekers of 
contentment in this productive world. Like 
‘blind leaders of the blind,’’ our invariable fate 
is to go astray in the universal race for happi- 
ness. How common is it, after seeking for it in 

















every place but the right one, for the selfish man 
‘to lay the whole blame upon this fine world—as 
‘if any body was to blame but himself. Even 
‘some professors of religion are too apt to libel the 
‘world. ‘Well, this is a troublesome world, to 
j meke the best of it,” is not an uncommon ex- 
pression; neither is it a truthful one. ‘‘Trou- 
bles, disappointments, losses, crosses, sickness, 
and death, make up the sum and substance of 
;our existence here,” add they, with tremendous 
{emphasis, as if they had no hand in producing 
the sad catalogue. The trouble is, we set too 
high a value on our own merits; we imagine our- 
selves deserving of great favors and privileges, 
while we are doing nothing to merit them. In 
this respect, we are not altogether unlike the 
young man in the parable, who, by-the-bye, was 
also a professor—he professed very loudly of 
having done all those good things ‘‘from his 
youth up.” But when the command came, “go 
sell all thou hast, and give to the poor,” &c., it 
soon took the conceit out of him. 

In this connection, there are two or three 
seemingly important considerations, which I feel 
some delicacy in touching upgmshere. However, 
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in the kindest possible spirit, I would merely re-} them. The whole infinite contrivances of every- 
mark that there is a very large amount of wealth) thing above, around and within us, are directed 
in the Church—by this I include its wealthy ; to certain benevolent issues, and all the laws of 
members, of course; and refer to no particular; nature are in perfect harmony with this idea. 
denomination; by Church, I mean all Christian ; That such is the design of man may also be in- 
denominations. Now, in connection with this; ferred from the happiness which attends every 
fact, such a question as this arises in my mind—} good action, and the misery of discontentment 
and I put it, not for the purpose of fault-finding, } which attends those who, not only do wrong, but 
for I don’t know that I st a right view of the} are useless to themselves and to society. Friend 
matter, but merely for the consideration of those} K——’s case, above quoted, is a fair illustration 
who are fond of hoarding up their earthly gains, } of this truth. 

viz.: Suppose the modern Church was composed} Now, then, if it is our duty to do all the good 
of such professors as the self-denying disciples of } we can, and I think this will be admitted, parti- 
our Saviour,—with their piety, simplicity, and) cularly by the Christian, and this be measured 
this wealth; what think you, would be the con-; by our means, and opportunity, then there are 
sequence? Now I do not intend to throw out; many whom Providence has blessed with the 





such flings, as ‘Comparisons are odious’”— } means, and opportunity, of doing a very great 


an 
“This is the modern Christian age’’—*‘The age 
of Christian privileges,” and all that sort of non- 
sense. Still, I am rather inclined to the opinion 
that if we were all—in and out of the Church— 
disposed to live up to, or carry out what we pro- 
fessedly know to be right, it would be almost as 
difficult to find real trouble, as it is now to find 
real happiness. 

The sources of contentment, and discontent- 
ment, are discoverable, therefore, without going 
into a metaphysical examination of the subject. 
Just in proportion as we happen to discharge, or 
neglect known duties, are we, according to my 
view, happy or miserable on earth. 

Philosophy tells us that our happiness and well- 
being depends upon a conformity to certain unal- 
terable laws—moral, physical, and organic— 
which act upon the intellectual, moral, and ma- 
terial universe, of which man is a part, and 
which determine, or regulate the growth, happi- 
ness, and well-being of all organic beings. These 
views, when reduced to their simnple meaning, 
amount to the same thing, call it by what name 
we will. Duties of course, imply legal or moral 
obligations, which we are, certainly, legally or 
morally bound to pay, perform, or discharge. 
And certain it is, there is no getting over them— 
they are as irresistible as Divine power, as uni- 
versal as Divine presence, as permanent as Di- 
vine existence, and no art, nor cunning of man 
can disconnect unhappiness from transgressing 
them. How necessary to our happiness, then, is 
it, ont only to know, but to perform our whole 
duty? 

One of the great duties of man in this life, and, 
perhaps, the most neglected, is that of doing 
good, or benefiting one another. That doing 
good is clearly a duty devolving upon man, there 
can be no question. The benevolent Creator in 
placing man in the world, endowed him with 
mental and physical energies, which clearly de- 
note that he is to be active in his day and gene- 
ration. Active in what? . Certainly not in mis- 
chief, for that would not be consistent with Di- 
vine Goodness. Neither should we suppose that 
we are here for our own sakes simply. Such an 
idea would be presumptuous. For what purpose, 
then, was man endowed with all these facilities 
of mind and body, but to do good and glorify his 
Maker? True philosophy teaches that benevo- 
lence was not only the design of the Creator in 
all His works, but the fruits to be expected from 








amount of good. And if it be true, as it mani- 
festly is, that ‘it is more blessed to give than re- 
ceive,” then has Providence also blessed them 
with very great privileges. The privilege of 
giving liberally, and thus obtaining for them- 
selves the greater blessing, which is the result of 
every benevolent action, the simple satisfaction 
with ourselves which follows a good act, or con- 
sciousness of having done our duty in relieving a 
fellow-creature, are blessings indeed, which none 
but the good or benevolent can realize. Such 
kind spirits are never cast down. Their hearts 
always light and cheerful—rendered so by their 
many kind offices,—they can always enjoy their 
neighbors, rich or poor, high or low, and love 
thein too; and with a flow of spirits which be- 
speak a heart allright within, they make all glad 
and happy around them. 

Doing good is an infallible antidote for melan- 
choly. When the heart seems heavy, and our 
minds can light upon nothing but little naughty 
perplexities, everything going wrong, no bright 


} spot or: relief anywhere for our crazy thoughts, 


and we are finally wound up in a web of melan- 
choly, depend upon it there is nothing, nothing 
which can dispel this angry, ponderous and unna- 
tural cloud from our rheumatic minds and con- 
sciences like a charity visit+to give liberally to 
those in need of succor, the poor widow, the suf- 
fering, sick, and poor, the aged invalid, the lame, 
the blind, &c., &c.; all have a claim upon your 
bounty, and how they will bless you and love 
you for it—anyhow, they will thank kind Provi- 
dence for your mission of love. He that makes 
one such visit will make another and another; he 
can’t very well get weary in such well-doing, for 
his is the greater blessing. It is a blessing in- 
deed: how the heart is lightened, the soul en- 
larged, the mind improved, and even health; for 
the mind being liberated from perplexities, the 
body is at rest, the nerves in repose, and the 
blood, equalized, courses freely through the sys- 
tem, giving strength, vigor, and equilibrium to 
the whole complicated machinery. Thus we can 
think clearer, love better, enjoy life, and be 
thankful for it. 

What a beautiful arrangement it is that we 
can, by doing good to others, do so much good to 
ourselves! The wealthy classes, who “‘rise above 
society like clouds above the earth, to diffuse an 
abundant dew,”’ should not forget this fact. The 
season has now about arrived, when the good 
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people of all classes will be most busily engaged this effect seems to depend upon the fact that the 
in these delightful duties. The experiment is) white color of the fog strikes too powerfully upon 
certainly worth trying by all. If all those de-} the organ of sight, especially if the glass have a 
sponding individuals, whose chief comfort is to; somewhat large field. On the contrary, by 
growl at this ‘troublesome world,” will but take} placing a colored glass between the eye of the 
the hint, look trouble full in the face and relieve } observer and the eye-glass of the instrument, the 
it, they will, like friend K——., feel much better. } intensity of the light is much diminished by the 

It may be set down as a generally correct) interception of a part of the rays; the observer's 
axiom, (with some few exceptions, perhaps, such eye is less wearied, suffers less, and consequently 
as accidents, and the deceptions and cruelties of; distinguishes better the outlines of the object ob- 
those whom we injudiciously select for friends} served.” 


and confidants, from our want of discernment, ) | — 
— is much what we make it, and so is mt IMPROVEMENTS IN Paprer-Macne.—Charles 
‘ } Biletield, a papier-mache manufacturer of London, 





} has invented some very great and important im- 

‘ ) 
ART AND SCIENCE. ; provements in the making of different kinds of 
>, ‘articles out of papicr-mache. He makes the sub- 

Expxostve Forces.—Repeated attempts to de- | rsa pap 

rive a useful motor from explosive compounds Penh: BAL Oe of paper, as has — heretofore 
were made during the last century. No devices} practiced; but out of cotton rags, the substance of 
mueenainted: mot because of insuperable diff which paper ismade. Picture frames having the 
oo eg Aachen bet “principally on ne-| appearance of the finest carved work, and resem- 
count of the increasing popularity of steam. It} me a: — oy ower 
was doubtful that any competing energy could’ Pea Peete, eee, SRS Geese SNe. Pe 
stand before that agent; but now things are, Sembling the finest marble, are made out of old 
different. Steam engines have been greatly im- } nin wissey at es a “om 
proved and extended, and the arts have reached a} S°UR@ proo!, and they will stand any eumale 
point where a more portable power has become | without cracking or warping. They can be cut, 
greatly desirable. It is only as the requirements : filed, sawed, planed, turned on a lathe, nailed, 
of advancing society present new exigencies, and — and are bad conductors of heat; — 
such as current forces can not meet, that we begin } fore, they are excellent for both hot and cold cli- 
to look seriously for others ;mates. He has lately had the fitting up of the 
Though Sr iteve tien developed, explosive | interior of a new steamboat for the Pasha of 
et as tee ,;_) Egypt, wood and other ornamental work not being 
Reese axe beyond question multitudinous, and in- | able to stand the dry climate of that country. It 


) 


etal detsiry tae eeir torteus emande fo : is the intention of the inventor to make slabs of 
sumbers has ce, undertaken—it is not time vet | 248 material for the walls of houses, as a substi- 
de'that—nor into the means of Grillin wtf to} tute for stone and iron. The blocks can all be 
useful labor. Many per. ans havo coppteel them } Moulded to fit into one another, so that they can 
untameable; that their fitful violence incapaci-! be carried to any distance, and then fitted up with 


tated them for working steadily as other inorganic } — 
servants do;—an error, certainly. There is no} 
active energy, revealed or to revealed, no} Burning Smoxg.—Two years ago the cities in 


matter how refractory in its habits or paroxysmal} England and Scotland were like smoked hams, 
in its manifestations, but will be subdued by; owing to the dense volumes of smoke which filled 
man. Itis his mission to make them all subser-) the atmosphere by the use of bituminous coal. 
vients. Give him time. Crumbling Cheops was} The fields of grain were black in appearance from 
not raised in a day, nor are the lasting edifices of} the same cause, and the hedges were in the like 
civilization and science to be finished in a cen-} condition. Now all is changed; the sky is no 
tury. Some imagine their spires are already } longer like a smoke-house; the rains descend in 
penetrating the clouds, while, in reality, it is} clear streams, not in inky rivulets; the houses 
their foundation courses only that are laid. begin to look as if their faces were washed, and 
— the'hedges begin to wear their old dark green ap- 
Use or Cotorep Guasses IN Foas.—The fol-} pearance. All this has been accomplished by an 
lowing curious observation is made by M. Luvini, } Act of Parliament making it penal for factories to 
of Turin:—“When there is a fog between two/ let their smoke escape. The smoke is all burned 
corresponding stations, so that the one station can; by simple contrivances of furnaces. A Commis- 
with difficulty be seen from the other, if the ob- | sion of Government first established that the 
server passes a colored glass between his eye and ; burning of smoke was perfectly practicable, and 
tthe eye-piece of his telescope, the effect of the fog} Parliament then enforced the fact by law. The 
is very sensibly diminished, so that ey | aoe and mill owners soon found out how to 
the signals from the other station can be very } fulfil the conditions of this law, and the result is, 
plainly perceived, when, without the colored} they save a great deal of fuel by the operation. 
lass, the station itself could not be seen. The; Like many other good things, this important im- 
fferent colors do not all produce this effect in provement at first met with a great deal of oppo- 
the same degree. The red seems the most pro- | sition; there are some men who cannot judge 
for the experiment. Those who have good; when a good turn is done to them, and we can 
si dew the derk red; those who are short-} say that this is true in respect to many useful in- 
sighted like light red better. The explanation of ; ventions.—Scientific American. 
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HUMBLE WORTH. 


Tell me not that he’s a poor man, 
That his dress is coarse and bare; 
Tell me not his daily pittance 
Is a workman’s scanty fare. 
Tell me not his birth is humble, 
That his parentage is low; 
Is he honest in his actions? 
That is all I want to know. 


Is his word to be relied on? 
Has his character no blame? 
Then I care not if he’s low-born— 
Then I ask not whence his name. 
Would he from an unjust action 
Turn away with scornful eye? 
Would he, than defraud another, 
Sooner on the scaffold die? 


Would he spend his hard-gained earnings 
On a brother in distress! 
Would he succor the afflicted, 
And the weak one’s wrongs redress? 
Then he is a man deserving 
Of my love and my esteem; 
And I care not what his birth-place 
In the eye of man may seem. 


Let it be a low, thatch’d hovel: 
Let it be a clay-built cot: 

Let it be a parish work-house— 
In my eye it matters not. 

And, if others will disown him 
As inferior to their caste, 

Let them do it—I befriend him 
As a brother to the last. 





CHRISTIAN. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God! 

Thou hast made thy children mighty, 
By the touch of the mountain sod. 

Thou hast fix’d our ark of refuge 
Where the spoiler’s foot ne’er trod; 

For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God! 


We are watchers of a beacon 
Whose lights must never die; 
We are guardians of an altar 
Midst the silence of the sky: 
The rocks yield founts of courage 
Struck forth as by thy rod— 
For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God! 


For the dark, resounding heavens, 
Where Thy still small voice is heard, 
For the strong pines of the forests, 
That by Thy breath are stirr’d! 
For the storms on whose free pinions 
Thy Spirit walks abroad— 
For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God! 


The royal eagle darteth 
On his quarry from the heights, 
And the stag that knows no master, 
Seeks there his wild delights; 
But we for Thy communion 
. Have sought the mountain sod— 
Vor. I.—No. 4 
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For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God! 


The banner of the chieftain 
Far, far below us waves; 
The war-horse of the spearman 
Cannot reach our lofty caves: 
7 dark clouds wrap the threshold 
f freedom’s last abode! 
For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God! 


For the shadow of Thy presence 
Round our camp of rock outspread; 
For the stern defiles of battle, 
Bearing record of our dead; 
For the snows, and for the torrents, 
For the free heart’s burial sod, 
For the strength of the hills we bless Thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God! 





CHRISTMAS IN SWEDEN. 


BY FREDRIKA BREMER. 


LETTER TO A FRIEND IN ENGLAND—TRANSLATED BY MARY HOWITT. 


Dear Frmenp:—“Whilst I in Merc float 
round the sun in fiery circles, you wander heavily 
and wearily in your remote Saturf, far from the 
centre of life.”” Thus, excellent friend, were you 
so polite as to write in your letter from Mercury— 
England. I now send you my salutation from 
Saturn—Sweden; (what an opportunity for en- 
lightenment this communication between the 
planets will open!) and my thanks also for your 
communication respecting the life in Mercury. I 
see that it is as I have been told, that the wheels 
of existence hurry on with precipitate speed, like 
that of the steam-engine; that day and night 
change rapidly; that business goes on by high 
pressure. ‘‘That is life! that is action!” you ex- 
claim. And yet, you eternal tourist, you are 
wearied and out of humor—that must be the 
case, I believe, when people are tually out of 
breath with mere exertion!—and write at every 
station on your route, like.a certain travelled 
Swede in the day-book of an Italian hotel, ««Mal- 
contentissimo!”’ and proceed farther, forever 
seeking a ‘‘contentissimo,”’ whilst you begin to des- 

air of ever finding one. Think about coming td 

aturn! You shudder, you are afraid of stiffening 
with the cold there. Do you not remember that 
Saturn has a glowing belt! Think, if after all 
that should be the light of an inward, deep, 
warm flame of life! 

But I will not deceive you. Here, as in Jupi- 
ter, in Venus, and in Mercury, people may be- 
come torpid, weary, stiff with cold, as in many 
other places, whether amid volcanic lava or the 
ice of the north-pole. But here, as everywhere 
else, the people can live, work, and enjoy them- 
selves; the thing is, how do they conduct their 
life? The greatest of all arts is to live!—the 
greatest of all arts and sciences! For a thousand 
years has man labored after this, and labors for it 
still. And that which all are seeking for in com- 
mon is, some life which will make the heart leap, 
which will make it a pleasure to rise in the morn- 
ing, which will make the stars of night speak of 
peace and hope, which causes in all ages a content- 
ment which cannot be resisted; a perpetually re- 
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roducing, perpetually vivifying contentment. | means of them, we see an infinite deal which we 

ou ask, ‘‘can this be produced on the earth?” } should not see without them. And the fact is, 
Permit, oh winged son of Mercury, that a bear} that the broader a man’s range of vision, the 
re ef ee of vate es he coed er mae ath! yer Rigg poe ee = he “-. 
‘Under what circumstances?” One great thought } stand and act. In , if we, who are ab- 
in the soul which lights up existence; also our} sorbed by our homes, our interests, our love, only 
own aim in life; and for each day its own work; } knew the wealth which is revealed to us at this 
an organized activity which will make our lives} present moment, we should possess, in mere ob- 
a week of tranquil working-days, at the close; servation alone, a perpetually flowing spring of 
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of which we may look back, in the joyous rest 
of the Sabbath, upon our work, and, notwith- 
standing its defects, may still hope that it is good. 
Behold here a happiness for all! I do not know 
whether it may be found in Fourier’s Phalanstere 
—from which God preserve me!—but this I 
know, that it may be found under a Swedish 
roof of turf, and that I, among my own family, 





am not a long way from it. 


Some other time we will talk about the great} 
thought—to-day we will merely speak of that} 
still life which people can lead here, whilst out of} 
doors the snow lies a yard deep. 
hear you exclaim almost contemptuously; and 
you think immediately about stagnant water and 
the like. But no; by the eternal sun! I know 
of no other kind of life than that which aspires, 
improves, developes itself. But the aspiration 
may be more inward than outward, and the im- 

rovement a calm development of life and of 
owledge. Blessed, therefore, is the ‘‘move- 
ment” of the present time which enables us from 
our humble homes and huts to behold the whole} 
world; which brings all the noble fruits of in-} 
quiry home to our orchards. The sciences make 
themselves popular, as a means of elevating the 
masses of the people. (In this respect they re- 
semble——I know whom!) Pluto, Fauna, and 
Flora, and the heavenly Urania descend, like the 
gods of old, and in certain human shapes enter 
our dwellings, to impart to us of their treasures. 
The newspapers—do you know the origin of news- 
rs, my brother?‘—I will tell you. 
ugin and Munin, Odin’s two wise ravens, 
which every day took a flight round the world, in 








perpetually vigorous life-enjoyment. 


But apropos of home, I forgot just now to men- 
tion one condition for happiness on earth which, 
according to my feelings, is indispensable, and 
that is—a peaceful home, with good hearts in it, 
and bright eyes, and in whose select, warm cir- 
cle, man, in union with noble fellow-minds, may 
pass innocent and happy days. I once heard 
three stout gentlemen talking about happiness. 
The one said that a man might always be happy 
if he would; and the other said, that was not so 
easy, because the stomach had so much to do in 


«Still life!’’ I} the business; to which the third remarked, that be- 


fore everything else the cravings of the stomach 
ought to be appeased : to which I will make reply, 
“Gentlemen! as a matter of course, people must 
have a sufficiency ; must have enough of food, 
clothes, house-room, and the like; but, gentlemen, 
what is enough of outward necessaries as com- 
pared with inward, will be understood by the 
wise only, and they only will value of the out- 
ward the right proportion. Gentlemen, I do not 
explain this expression—that will explain itself!”’ 
ut I must now conduct you into my home, 
my humble home; but still there is to be found 
there the best which can be found under the sun, 
from the juice of the grape, and silk, and gilding 
—but all in the right proportion to my ability, 
my position in life, and my requirings, which I 
do not allow to go swarming about after pleasure, 
but put them early under a queen-bee’s guidance. 
‘-He is always satisfied with himself and what 
belongs to him;” you may, perhaps, dear brother, 
somewhat caluminously remark. We have a 
great festival to-day, you must know, and it may 





order to 6 ar ee all a occurred } possibly so —— that the ren of ae we 
there, now and then alighted to rest themselves} ——now, also, there is an abominable smell o 
upon the little mole-hills of the earth, and in this} sealing-wax! That is because my wife is pack- 
‘way they made acquaintance with the crows and} ing up and sealing Christmas-boxes? The smell 
magpies of the world. The immortal birds be-} of tarts and roast meat, and the rejoicing of chil- 
came enamoured of the mortal, and—you see my } dren, get rather into my head. It is Christmas- 
meaning—the Sage ot “4 these now 2 Rages 7 we mage ‘e wy, which, through the — 
the world in the shape of gazettes, journals, and; of Sweden, is celebrated incastle and cottage, wit 
such like. They have inherited from their parents} gifts given and received; with the best that people 
something immortal, and something mortal:; have of this world’s wealth. For a month past 
something of the firmament, and something of! one has seen that the festival was coming by the 
the clod; something of Odin’s nature, and} increase of life and bustle over the whole coun- 
something of the crow and magpie nature. And) try, as if the whole country got itself ready for a 
in the degree in which these dissimilar na-} feast. In the — it seems as if a population 
tures preponderate is their appearance and) of 80,000 souls had, all at once, increased to 
their s At all events, they are in the ser-; 100,000, and as if the bodies of all their souls 
vice of the All-benificent; and I and you, the; had no more rest within the house. People drive, 
shoemaker, the king—nobody in the world can people walk, or rather people trudge up and 
live without them. With them we travel every} down, from morning till night. People meet, 
day round the world; and in what a comfortable ; people cross, people jostle one another in the 
T= our undress, in = maggie and = pe ap 2 streets ny A pone pe — on 
our coffee!—survey new lands, whether in the} each hand one Mears the words, ‘Your most hum- 
realms of thought or of action, observe all that} ble servant!” And in the Great West street in 
on in China as well as America—to say no-} particular, people are in peril of their life—if they 
thing of the antipodes. With them, and by | are poor foot-passengers, like me. In the shops 
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the ladies elbow one another, under the pleasant 
pretence of desiring to see this and that; examine, 
consider, turn over and over, ask questions, chat- 
ter, cheapen, and finally open their pocket-books 
and put in the bill; and then, without any impro- 
priety, go out with their parcels, be they large or 
small, oblong or four-cornered, wrapped up with 
ingenuity in waste paper, and tied with pack- 
thread. The ladies, in their elegant pelisses, 
float to their elegant carriages, attended to the 
door by the gentlemen of the shops, who ask with 
law bows, ‘‘Shall I send them home?—shall I 
add them to the account?” A nod, or gracious 
‘‘be so kind!” the window is pulled up, the whip 
cracks—the bills swell out! 500 rix-dollars for 
fine dresses; 1000 for gold and silver stuffs; 2000 
for fine wines. Such purchases make they, the 
powerful ag snag and then drive home 
to scold about a few pence, and grumble over the 
dear times. ‘‘Two farthings’ worth of ginger- 
bread!”’ demands little Janne, in his ragged coat, 
and with his nose-end red with the cold, standing 
before the paradise of the huckster’s stall, gets 
called little friend by its red-breasted cherub, re- 
ceives two brown hearts, pays his money con- 
tentedly, goes his way as happy as a——prince? 
No, because a prince has too much to be happy 
with so little—but as a little, poor, good-hearted 
lad, who is as proud as can be to bid his little 
sister to a feast. 

In the great market-place, booth after booth is 
opened in long rows, each one filled with bread, 
books, stuffs of all kinds, confectioneries, and 
with—everything in the world. It is the Christ- 
mas-market. And all the world—in Stockholmn— 
goes to the Christmas-market to make purchases 
and to look about. Behind all this visible move- 
ment there is another movement in operation, 
which isinvisible. There are, at this time, in 
Stockholm, tailors, seamstresses, shoemakers, 
carriage-builders, furriers, lace-weavers, glovers, 
in a word, makers and workers of every kind, 
who are not so lucky as to deceive more than 
twenty times in the day, with their ‘‘it shall be 
ready this evening!” ‘in the morning!” «‘by the 
end of the week!” ‘‘the very first of all!” which 
means the very last. 

Thus it goes on in the month of December in 
the capital, and thus, no doubt, down to the very 
least of Swedish towns. In the country it is 
fresh life. Every mistress of a house steeps the 
fish, makes candles, and stuffs puddings. Every 
maid-servant is overhead in business. All heads 
and all hands are busy for Christmas. All men 
and all domestic animals will be fed plentifully; 
even sparrows will sing of Christmas on their ap- 
pointed sheaf of oats; and human sparrows—the 
beggars—will be abundantly fed from rich men’s 
tables. The earth experiences the truth of the 
Lord’s words, ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 

At this time there is an end of all candor and 
confidence in the family. Husbands and wives, 
parents, children, brothers and sisters, relations 
and friends, all conceal themselves from one an- 
other, all have secrets from one another, all have 
something to hide or withdraw from each other’s 
sight.. And an observer might think that such 
things testified but indifferently for the happiness 


\ of Swedish homes if the mirror of the soul, the 
‘eye, was not in the meantime become more lov- 
ing and friendly than ever. But with roguish 
gravity, and repressed breath, the spirit of se+ 
crecy goes about sealing all lips until—all at once 
—as if by a magic stroke—amid the darkest 
night of the year, millions of lights are kindled, 
and, like a festive board, stands on the twenty- 
fourth of December, the whole kingdom of Sweden, 
from Lapmark down to Skone, and millions of 
voices exclaim the while, ‘it is Christmas! it is 
Christmas!” 

The genius of equality never reigned thus ab- 
solutely in the old States of the republic, as this 
evening throughout Sweden. A groat-ladle is the 
sceptre in his hand. The odor of sweet groats 
prevails over the whole kingdom, and in its at- 
mosphere breathe all, in a brotherly concord, high 
and low, great and small. Christmas-candles 
burn in castle and cottage. Such is Christmas- 
eve. But the light which is thus kindled extends 
much farther; and, like a circling wheel—plea- 
sure follows pleasure for a long succession of 
days. There is dancing in cities, in towns, in 
hamlets. People drive, people feast, people play, 
and amid the sportive hours, a more gladsome 
turn is often given to serious life. Many a grudge; 
much ill-will disappears amid the ‘borrowed 
fire,” and, Spirit, dost not observe something? 
Many a happy bond is knit for life amid blind 
man’s buff and ‘hide the ring—hide the ring, 
show it to no one!’’? And so people go on till the 
twentieth — of Christmas, which is also called 
Knot, and which puts one upon the thread of 
Christmas pleasures. Christmas ends then; and 
on this evening, conformably with old Swedish 
custom, Christmas is danced out. 

In the midst of this garland of sports and 
pleasures occurs the great festival of the Church, 
full of solemnity and light. On this occasion the 
churches are filled with people. The true reli- 
gion of God is the friend of joy and animation. 
Therefore we rejoice at Christmas. ; 

And now again is this festival come, and every- 
where people think about giving pleasure to them- 
selves, and, what is better, of giving pleasure to 
others. Oh! what delight I had in childhood for 
many weeks before Christmas, in thinking upon 
the Christmas-boxes with which I should surprise 
‘my parents, and brothers and sisters. I remem- 
ber, in particular, a sketch, a landscape of my 
own composition, with which I designed to as- 
tonish and delight my father. I awoke every 
morning with this in my mind. It was a very 
ambitious work. Every thing was there: the 
Alps, the Mediterranean Sea; sun-rise; a vessel 
under sail; a Roman aqueduct in ruins; a rush- 
ing mountain-torrent, beside which sat a shep- 
herd, playing on his flute to his flock, (a union of 
the sublime and the beautiful!) two travelling 
gentlemen, (the one was to represent my father 
who, from a path down the Alps, observed 
this, and were enraptured. The joy of the artist, 
—the.child’s love; the child’s, or rather human 
nature’s—self-love united to make my heart beat 
with the thought of the evening on which this 
sublime composition should be exhibited to the 
light, be admired by my father and the whole 
family, perhaps even by the provost and burgo- 
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master; and—who knows?—perhaps the fame of 

it might go over the whole city. I did not re- 
Mark, until the picture was finished, that the 

‘Mediterranean chanced to lie above the aqueduct; 
that the ship could not avoid striking against the 
* sun; that the Alps looked like confectionery, and 
my father like a highwayman. My good father 
had not the heart to enlighten me on this subject; 
so that, although my masterpiece did not, by any 
means, cause the rapture which I expected, yet I 
remained for this time unpunished for my pre- 
sumption. But ah! I fear that the hour of retri- 
bution is come; that my first-born son inherits 
my artistical talent and designs, to prepare for 
me a surprise like that which I, once upon a 
time, prepared for my father. I have seen some- 
thing horribly shining forth from his drawing- 
board, and which, as I came nearer, was con- 
cealed with mighty haste. I wish, that when 
my hour comes, I may restrain myself as well as 
my deceased father did. We have now, for 
several days, been so full of mysteries one with 
another, and have attempted to hide in all cor- 
ners with our intrigues, that I am quite weary of 
it, and long for the Christmas-goat, which will 
explain all. And, anon, his hour will be come. 
The clock strikes seven; I hear the voice of my } 
wife, which orders tea and saffron cakes, ‘‘and 
lights in the parlor.” Now beat the hearts of 
the children, and—I almost think—mine also! I 
leave you, and will continue my letter to-morrow. 





Christmas Day. 


You should have seen them, my four children, 
dancing round the Christmas-tree, which hung 
full of apples, gingerbread, and other gimcracks; 
you should have seen them in the light of the 
Christmas candles, beaming with joy, skipping, 
singing, laughing in unrestrained life-enjoyment, 
and you would not have wondered that I, absorb- 
ed by the observation of the joyous picture, did} 
not remark that the contents of my tea-cup which 
I poured into the saucer ran over, until I per- 
ceived something warm at my side, and to my 
horror, saw a grey pool upon the red worsted da- 
mask of the sofa. I immediately wiped it up, 
fortunately unobserved by my wife; but many} 
will be the wonderings as to how and when that} 
‘stain came upon it! 

And now we were all assembled; my wife—an 
excellent wife, I assure you, but almost too great 
‘@ hater of stains upon furniture—my wife, my 
wife’s husband, two young relations: the Student 
N,, and Mamsell Mins, and my four children. 
We drank tea and dipped in great slices of saf- 
fron bread. We ought to have talked and made 
believe that nothing was going to happen. But} 
it would not do. The state of the weather was) 
attempted. I thought we should have snow; 
the Student, that we should haye thaw; my 
wife’s idea was, that we should soon have win- 
ter; mine, that we had winter already; Mamsell 
Mina’s, that we should have an early spring, and 
soon. Inthe meantime, the children began to 
éast expressive glances one at another, and then 
* quickly I saw my eldest daughter, with diploma- 

c address, steal out of the room, and then the 
rest, one after another. Nobody observed it— 
Heaven forbid! but my wife smiled, and so did I. 














In a little while the children again entered, and 
now, in solemn procession, the eldest first, the 
youngest last. 

My eldest daughter, a twelve-year old and 
very patriotic girl, stepped forward towards me 
with a waistcoat in her hand, which she herself 
had worked for me, and which blazed with the 
colors of the Swedish flag—yellow and blue: both 
waistcoat and girl I clasped tenderly to my heart. 
My first-born son, a promising youth of thirteen, 
presented at the same time to his mother, with 
some pride, a colossal long-legged footstool, 
which, with a certain fear and circumspection, 
she received into her hands, uttering a joyous 
exclamation of applause at this, his first master- 
piece of carpentry. After this he approached me, 
and, with a certain degree of horror, I saw a 
great paper in his hand. ‘‘Now it comes!” 
thought I. I saw, in spirit, the Alps, the Medi- 
terranean Sea, the sun, myself—myself, even!— 
but, the gentle stars be thanked! it was better 
than I expected; for, as with terror I took the 
oad into my hands, I saw no Alps, only a pair 
of human heads, which seemed to be goring one 
another—although it was meant to represent 
kissing—yet, still, the whole thing was so hu- 
man, that I could with great truth answer my 
wife’s somewhat uneasily questioning glances by 
—Ay, ay! look here, now. At his age I could 
hardly have done better myself!” 

My six-year-old Willie, a little quiet lad, 
given to looking after relics, and who must be 
designed for an antiquary—I had a presentiment 
regarding the Christmas gift which, with some 
importance, he presented to his mother. This 
was a collection of remarkable things which he 
had found—crooked pins, broken- pointed needles, 
headless nails, glittering grains of sand, little 
pieces of gilding, a possible piece of moncy, and 
such-like curiosities, which caused us to burst 
into a hearty laugh. This embarrassed the little 


{ collector, and filled his eyes with tears, which we 


immediately kissed away, and assumed that de- 
meanor of respect with which one regards relics 
from Herculaneum. And as among these trea- 
sures we discovered an old Northern coin of real 
value, then were my little fellow and I proud and 
glad. Bertha, my little darling—she, with her 
own small dear fingers, had made her first essay 
at hemming on a pocket-handkerchief, which 
father and mother were to use alternately, or in 
company. The two young relations also came 
forth modestly with their presents. The student, 
with verses which he dedicated to my wife and 
me, in which “the strength of the North” was 
spoken of, Ygdrasil and Ragnorak, and again 
“the strength of the North.”” Mamsell Mina pre- 
sented us with an especially beautiful piece of 
work, for which, with crimsoning cheeks, she re- 
ceived our thanks. 

Whilst we—my wife and I—were more closely 
examining our Christmas-gifts by the light, turn- 
ing them in every direction, and finding them all 
remarkable, there suddenly was heard a thunder- 
ing noise at the door. Great sensation! especially 
among the younger part of the company. Im- 
mediately afterwards the door opened, and there 
entered a beast which might have put to flight all 
the wild beasts of Africa, but which saluted with 
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This was the Christmas-goat, with great horns, 
with wild shaggy eye-brows, and many cha- 
racteristics of the monster: behind kim came a 
young servant-maid with a baking trough full of 
Christmas-boxes. And immediately was the 
room bombarded with these. They rolled about, 
and flew here and there, and after them the four 
children, amid a tumult of delight. A terrible 
tumult was this. The long legs of my first-born 
occasioned a dreadful convulsion among chairs 
and tables, and, asI feared, even upon his own 
masterpiece of carpentery. Amid the universal 
tumult, I happened to see my wife wrap some- 
thing up in her shawl: it seemed to me to be the 
ruins of the colossal footstool, and I fancied that. 
three legs were missing! 

Every seven or ten minutes the Christmas-goat 
made a volcanic movement, upon which many 
little packets were flung up intoethe air. At one 
time a half-anchor, and then a half-cask, was 
rolled in; and all these had to be brought to the 
light, and there, in presence of all, their inscrip- 
tions read, which contained many odd and signi- 
ficant puns jeu d’esprits, which were duly inter- 
preted. In various of the verses I perceived the 
young genius of the student; and in many of the 
jokes the merry humor of Mina. Two hours were 
spent amid frolics of this kind, and the peals of 
laughter which they excited. At the end of that 
time the young student stood in a new black suit, 
and, striking his hand upon his breast, declaimed, 
I know not what sort of tragi-comic oration, be- 
fore Mamsell Mina, and she, almost killing her- 
self with laughter, attempted to answer him in 
the same spirit. My first-born made entrechats 
on entrechats around a library of ten volumes; my 
eldest daughter danced before her new hat; Willie 
beat a drum; and little Bertha embraced a cat of 
pasteboard, and gave it the most loving of pet 
names. That was a confusion, but it was a con- 
fusion which did the heart good. All the young 
ones found their wishes gratified; and each and 
all had therein his sugar-plum to suck at a future 
time. 

And now we had to eat, and after that to sleep; 
both of which were difficult for the children, who 
now could see nothing, could occupy themselves 
with nothing, but their Christmas-boxes. Each} 
one took his most precious’ gift to table. Little 
Bertha’s cat must go with her to bed. Every 
one longed for the morrow, that he might the 
better examine his splendid treasures. Whilst 
they lay and talked of these, slumber came and 
kissed the words from their lips. They now lie 
and sleep. Joyous evening! God be praised for 
thee, and that thou comest and lightest up a por- 
tion of our long dark winter with a ray of that 
light which once, in the darkness of the world, 
was kindled at the cradle of a child. Beautiful, 
also, is the old Swedish custom of allowing all 
children to celebrate the birth of the Child of 
God. I have been a child, and have wept, and 
laughed, and wept again, like all my little April- 
mooded compeers, quickly forgetting the occasion 
both of smiles and tears. I have become a man, 
and have experienced the sorrows of life, and the 
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great good-will the small community in the room. 
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light—like a clear, crackling winter’s fire— 
flames up before my mind the delights of Christ- 
mas cvening in my childhood. Many a pleasure, 
many a breeze of spring, many a bright beam.of 
autumn sunshine, may still cheer the aged; but 
the joy of Christmas-eve, that indescribable, un- 
mixed, innocently-intoxicating delight, experi- 
ences he never more! Yet he still can enjoy it, in 
the gladness of children—his own, or—others! 
Come to Sweden, George. Celebrate with us 
next Christmas-eve;"and let us together drink a 
health to all good parents and happy children for 
Christmas this year, and every year until the end 
of time! our friend, F. B. 


HEART-SHADOWS. 


« BT MEETA. 


It was a cold night—quite cold, the snow 
fleecing down, and the hail rattling against the 
windows. The wild storm-king was out with 
the blast, intent on mirthful mischief. The old 
clock ticked cheerily, and the fitful shadows 
waved unsteadily on the wall. The winter was 
without, but the summer of peace rested in my 
heart. 

I sat in the great arm-chair, in the fire-twilight, 
alone, and in a reverie, half dreaming, as it were, 
my past life over again. The golden book of 
Memory lay unclasped before me—every thought, 
every feeling of by-gone hours traced ineffaceably 
there. All sorrows, all joys, intermingling and 
forming link in link, a beautiful chain, without 
which life would be incomplete. We were 
friends, Alice and I, early friends and true ones; 
she was older and far gentler, with mild, loving 
eyes, and soft, shadowy, dark hair. I was young 
and thoughtless, and [ had treasured up in my 
heart an idol, one worshipped and adored. [ 
dwelt in a beautiful dream, waking and sleeping, 
and my guardian spirit was ever Alice. Alas! 
how rudely was that dream broken; how inex- 
pressibly sad the knowledge that it could never 
come again; and yet all life is but a dream. 

Beautiful in soul was she, and they called her 
Alice Faye, but to me she was only Alice—dar- 
ling Alice. We were wandering, two hearts in 
one, through the beautiful Present, seeking not to 
unveil the rugged world of Futurity, and know- 
ing and believing that to the Past were confided 
all estimable things. 

Oh, our Father! Thou who knowest the frailty 
of all earth’s flowers. lend, oh! lend us Thy aid to 
withstand the frosts of adversity, the chilly, win- 
try winds that crush the already bruised and 
broken reed. 

How vivid is that memory rising before me 
now—the memory of our parting. It was a 
beautiful, radiant day, late in the summer. 
Alice and I had been in company with some 
youthful friends, and now, arm-in-arm, were re- 
turning through the wood. We bent our steps 
towards our favorite haunt—a hushed, sweet spot, 
where the grass grew long and luxuriant, and the 
wild vine trailed its crimson bloom-flowers, dark, 
yet bright amid the flowers that begemmed the 








pleasures of the world: they are now only as a 
dimmed memory; but, like a newly-kindled 


earth. Our accustomed seat was beside a shely- 
‘ing rock, overhung with the graceful honey- 
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suckle and clambering roses, its rude face half} It was so sweet, so strangely sweet, to have 
hidden by the beautiful objects clinging around } her there as of old, the same love-light in those 
it. The wild-locust, laden with its pure blos-} kindly eyes, the same holy beauty resting on 
Soms, and the poplar, silver-limbed, threw a} that placid brow, I fancied that it was all a 
pleasant shade over it. dream, and I dared not move, lest the entrancing 
Here, the earth seemed more kind and smiling, } spell should break. 
and, among all fond memories, this is tome the} That joyful meeting is marked forever with a 
holiest and best-beloved. “morning star” in the heaven of my existence. 
We sat silently—Alice’s hand clasped fast in} And now, each budding hope, each undefined 
mine, and her head leaning down upon my} fear, give I henceforth to the sacred keeping of 
shoulder so confidingly, so caressingly. The sun-} our Father, our Protector, and our God. 
light was glimmering through the glossy leaves,; In the hushed and holy stillness of the night, 
and the rich snowy blossoms of the locust were} when the stars and fluwers keep watch over earth, 
dropping softly—softly down around us. and every soul ascends on trembling wings to 
It was then that we first awakened from our} the Throne of Him above, I fall asleep quietly to 
happy dream-life—for the first time ventured to} dream of the angels and of Alice Faye. 
peep into the unknown futurity. I felt that life} Even so hath He ordained, that we shall give 
was, indeed, but a “walking shadow,” and} a smile for every new sunbeam born to the earth, 
bursting into tears, hid my face amid Alice’s} a tear for every blossom untimely withered. 








bright tresses. For every heart hath a sunlight, every soul a 
“Don’t cry, Ruby, darling,” whispered Alice,} shadow. q 
very. soft, calling me by an endearing name of} crycixsatt, Nov. 1852. 
| __ childhood; trea cry, it will not be for a long 
; time—not very long. r y TE 
Her own eee trembled a little, although she EARLY NAVIGATION OF THE 
tried hard that it should not. MISSISSIPPI. 
‘Ah, Alice,” said I, sadly, “a dim foreshadow- By &. KENNEDY. 


ing of the future is twining itself around my — 
spirit—that great future, which is a strange} Tommy. One thing I’ve often wondered about, 
world to us. Perhaps we may never meet in} papa. 

friendship again, Alice; perhaps we may doubt} Papa. Well, Tommy; I love to hear boys say 
each other’s sincerity.” they wonder about things, it is evidence of an en- 

“No, no, Ruby, dear Ruby,” replied Alice,} quiring mind. ’ 
winding her arms closer around me, ‘‘we’ll never; TJ. This long river, the Mississippi, how did 
doubt each other. Our dearest hopes are an-} the people navigate it before the steamboats began 
chored in the great sea of the world; but they} to run there? 
will remain steadfast. Oh! we'll never be es-}  P. Sure enough, how did they? If you mean 
tranged, Ruby.” the Indians, the answer is readily given; they 

“Never!” I echoed, and, yet through the mazes} navigated it in canoes and ‘“dug-outs,” formed 
of the forest there seemed to float a voice, strange-} from the trunks of trees. As it was in the days 
agg’ repeating that vow of eternal friend-} of their ancestors, so is it now, and will be 

ip, breathing a warning for our sanguine} whilst any of the tribes of the Red Man remain, 
hopes, a knell for our parting hour. for they seem to be a people altogether incapable 

Alas! how slowly, how sadly, have the years} of improvement. 

ed since then, for doubt and mistrust gliding} 7. But I didn’t so much mean the Indians, 
in, severed that sacred chain where we thought} as the white men, who, about the time of the 
it was the strongest. We met again in after) Revolutionary War, began to settle in Kentucky, 
ears, but the world—the world had taught us} as I have read. 
ow to crush the wild, wayward throbbings of} P. They had flat-bouts and keel-boats: these 
our hearts. We were living—and yet dead;} floated along with the current of the river, and 
living as the breath giveth life; yet dead to all} conveyed the produce of these industrious men 
the gentler influences, the holier emotions of that} far down the distant stream, reaching New Or- 
love once so dear to us. And the youthful years} leans in the course of their patient pilgrimage. 
that had shadowed us so kindly with their wings, } Flat-boats were merely huge floating-houses, 
withdrew to weep over the ashes of our former} made sufficiently water-tight to endure the voy- 
friendship. age down stream. The adventurous farmer, 
* ° * af * {having built himself such a rude, flat-bottomed 

The fire was gleaming faintly in the chimney, | craft, stored it well with hogsheads of tobacco, 
my reverie was over—and yet I felt so sad, so: and barrels filled with grain, and taking with 
lonely sitting there. I thought I felt a soft touch | him three or four others, as hardy and as adven- 
upon my shoulder—heard a gentle voice whis-} turous as himself, set sail, as we would term it, 
pering name of other years—Ruby! I was glad ; upon the broad bosom of the stream, moving on- 
some one had said it: it was a sweet remem-{ ward with its waters, and, in the course of a few 
brance in a time of sorrow. Somebody whispered | weeks, would find himself safely landed at the 
loving words, somebody knelt beside me and press- ‘ levee of New Orleans. 
ed asoft cheek to mine. I returned the pressure—: 7. But how would he get back home, again, 
I wept, yet I knew not why. I only remember , if there were no steamboats to carry him up the 
that Alice was kneeling there beside me, my own’ river? 


Alice, and that we were friends again. P. Aye, that, indeed! His flat-boat he sold 
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me 
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for lumber, and, with the money in his pocket,! year 1800, and before that time, the difficulties of 
the entire proceeds of his trip, he started home- } navigation, and the general infancy of our coun- 
wards on foot. } try, contributed to the neglect of these backwoods 
T. What! did he walk all the way from New} settlements, as they were called, and from the 
Orleans to Kentucky and Ohio? force of circumstances, as then existing, the 
P. Yes; every step of the way. I myself} hardy Western pioneers were driven to think of 
have seen, in the back counties of the State of; throwing themselves into the hands of Spain or 
Mississippi, an old, grass-grown path through} some foreign power, or of endeavoring to maintain 
the woods, called the ‘Natchez trace,” where} their own independence. 
companies of these returning boatmen passed, } T. Ican’t help but wonder at that! 
= ago, upon their long and wearisome Journey ; P. We do wonder at it now, in our time, 
omeward. By the shortest possible route, the; when the tide of enlightened progress and im- 
distance to their forest homes, in Kentucky, could } provement has so far extended over these forest 
not have been less than five or six hundred miles. } regions, and when everything seemsso completely 
I might tell you long stories of their perils and ad-} changed about; but call to mind, for a moment, 
ventures, such as I have heard old people relate, } the condition of this American Union as it was 
in the far-off region of the South-West; of their | in the days of our grandfathers and grandmothers, 
encounters with robbers and Indians, and of the; and when we were few in numbers, and without 
resolute defence they made against all intruders} any national name or character, and when the 
upon their midnight camping-ground. infant Republic embodied only a dozen feeble 
But some of their boats were brought} States clustered along the sea-board, with hardly 
back again, else how did they supply themselves} a town of any size out of the reach of salt water! 
with groceries, and such things as they should} Kentucky, fifty years ago, was regarded as ‘far, 








buy in New Orleans? 

P. The keel-boats were for that purpose; 
and, indeed, a most tedious process it was to 
force their way up the strong current of the Mis- 
sissippi. To row their boats up stream was im- 
possible, and poles were useless in deep water, 
and when the river was swollen. 

, a I can’t imagine, then, how they got along 
a . 

P. Well, it was tough, ugly work. To pull 

a big, heavy keel-boat, by hand, all the way from 








| 


far away!”—an abode of Indians and wild beasts; 
and the noble rivers which swept by its borders 
were hardly esteemed useful to man, in conse- 
quence of the immense difficulties, such as I have 
described to you, in the way of navigation. The 
canoe of the savage was paddled about along the 
shores, and an occasional keel-boat, loaded with 
groceries and dry goods, iron and salt, found its 
laborious and tedious way up the arrowy current, 
but otherwise they all swept onward in silence, 
emptying their vast floods into the far off Gulf of 


) 


New Orleans to Cincinnati, or Pittsburg, a dis-} Mexico, and nobody was much the gainer by such 


tance of fifteen hundred or two thousand miles, 
was a labor of the severest kind, and required 
months to accomplish it: two, three, four months, 
perhaps. 

T. You say, to pull the boat—how? 

P. Why, by means of the trees that over- 
hung the water, and by the branches, seizing 
upon which, they hauled themselves onward; or, 
sometimes, by carrying out a rope a long dis- 
tance ahead, and attaching it to a tree, and thus 
impelling onward the huge, struggling keel-boat, 
laden heavily with “freight.” Up to about the 
years 1817 or 1820, this was the plan practised 
for the toilsome navigation of these noble West- 
ern streams, which now echo to the sound of the 
puffing steamer. Now-a-days, the trip is per- 
formed in eight or ten days, which, within the 
recollection of men now living, was only accom- 
plished by the excessive toil of weeks and 
months. 

T. O! the wonders of steam! 

P. You may well say, O! the wonders of 
steam! But the Kentuckians hardly dreamed of 
such a result as that which has now come to pass 
when they set about nullifying, and setting up 
for themselves as an independent government. 

. [suppose that account I’ve read in But- 
ler’s History of Kentucky is true, then, of their 
notions to be independent? 

P. Yes, it is true, as a matter of history, but 
no imputation rests upon Kentucky patriotism on 
account of it. You must bear in mind, that 


steamboating has opened out new views of things } 


upon these Western waters, altogether. In the 





vast and bountiful channels of natufe as they 
proved to be. But Robert Fulton came_ after 
awhile, and he introduced steam and steamboats, 
and then the deep forests began to echo to a new 
sound, and a new appearance of things began. 

T. So Kentucky never expected to be almost 
in the centre of the Union, did she? 

P. Ishould rather think not. Her few ad- 
venturous pioneers, fighting manfully with their 
axes, against the huge forests, and protecting 
themselves with their rifles whilst ploughing in 
the field, against the murderous attacks of the 
savages, thought of but little else than self-pre- 
servation. The broad rangeof the Allegheny Moun- 
tains lay between them and the older settlements; 
it was a wearisome journey ever to get there. 
Their own natural outlet and place of deposit 
was New Orleans, and this was held by Spain. 
Weare not to wonder, then, that even some of the 
best men, Kentuckians of the first distinction, 
were found, as you will see them mentioned by 
the historian, listening—unworthily, as we would 

think—to the tempting tale told into their ears 
by the wily and seductive Spaniard: How that 
they should join in an amicable union of the 
West, aided and assisted by Spain, in some way 
which does not clearly appear,—and that then all 
) these mighty rivers, and these productive plains 
should be independent, and that they should be a 
nation of themselves, and without any allegiance 
to the poor infantile Republic strung along the 
far distant Atlantic coast! 

T. But the design was never attempted to be 
‘ carried out, was it? 


> 
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P.. No: in 1800 Louisiana passed out of the! after-life! To us there is more of terror in the 
hands of the Spaniards into the possession of the ; passions of children, than of grown men. They 
French, and in 1803 we obtained the ownership ; are s0 disproportioned to their causes, that they 
6f the country very happily, which forever hush- ; rudely draw back the veil from our own hearts, 
ed all causes of discontent, and all notions of a) reminding us ‘‘what shadows we are, and what 
separate government. And in the course of a few ; shadows we pursue.” Of all expressions of pain, 
years steam and steamboats were introduced, and , we can least endure the wail of an infant. The 
this, as I said, put a new view upon things alto- } poor little innocent cannot explain its sufferings; 
ether: but what I have told you is a matter of} and, if it could, so little lies in our power to al- 
eters nevertheless, as you yourself can search leviate them. There is nothing for it but to have 











into, at your leisure. ; one’s heart rent by its complainings, and pray in 
one’s helplessness that its dark hour may pass 
CHOICE READINGS. (°™*): 





Marruces.—Marriages not solemnized by the } Goop Manners.—If your ambition is to be a 
daties of religion, are seldom happy; and all} well-bred lady, you must carry your good manners 
ages testify to the truth that marriage has ever everywhere with you. These are not things that 
been closely allied to religion. It has had its al-; CM be laid aside and put on at pleasure. True 
tar, its offering, its rites, its invocation, its’ politeness is uniform disinterestedness in trifles, 
shrine, its mysteries, its mystical significance. | *¢companied by the calm self-possession which 
“It is honorable,” says the apostle. «Precious,’’} belongs to a noble simplicity of purpose; and this 
some commentators tell us; the epithet should} ™ust be the effect of a Christian spirit running 
be rendered,—of great value, of highest price. } through all you think, say or do: and unless you 

} cultivate and exercise it upon all occasions, and 


In either sense, it would well denote what may } at 

be called, by way of eminence, the conservative } towards all persons, it will never become a part 
institution of human society, the channel for the} f yourself. When you try to comme 1 for 
transmission of its purest life, and, for this very | S°me Special purpose, it will sit awkwardly upon 
reason, the object ever of the fiercest attacks of} YOU» and often fail you at your greatest need. If 
every scheme of disorganizing philosophy. In you are unpolite to your washerwoman, you are in 
harmony with this idea, there was a deep signifi- | great danger of being so to the very lady whose 
cance in some of the Greek marriage ceremonies; | 8°04 wishes you are trying to propitiate. Rude 
} manners are so insinuating that they will steal 


and, among these, none possessed a profounder } : : + 
import than the custom of carrying a torch or} UPOM you unawares, without their opposite has 
torches in the bridal procession. Especially was roe vem "ap charm which —_ — 
i ’ 4 " », } tian politeness sheds over a person, though no 
er eee rae te was heer | easily described, is felt by all hearts, and inva- 
j 


in a peculiar manner, to bear aloft the flaming; ** igre ; 
symbol before the daughter or the daughter-in-law, we responded to by the best feelings of your 


and there was no act of her life to which the heart 
of a Grecian mother looked forward with a more H tof U q ‘ 
lively interest. It was, on the other hand, a} ,. “4V2 NO SECRETS.— Unreserver el 
ground of the most passionate grief, when an} tion is the lawful commerce of conjugal affection, 
early death, or some still more sadder calamity, and all concealment is contraband. It is a false 
cut off the fond anticipation. Thus, Medea,— | CO™pliment to the object of our affection, if, for 
: } the sake of sparing them a transient uneasiness, 


—_— 


Erefblest in pow, sy howing toot son tlinera we rob them of the comfort to which they are 
That rapturous office never shall be mine, entitled of mitigating our suffering, by partaking 
To adorn the bride, and with a mother’s band, ) it. All dissimulation is disloyalty to love; be- 
«dics pind mreaa iad ; sides, it argues a lamentable ignorance of human 


Like many other classical expressions, it has} life, to set out with an expectation of health 
passed into common use, and become a mere con-} without interruption, and happiness without al- 
ventional phraseology, and this is the case with} loy. When young persons marry with the fair- 
much of our poetical and rhetorical dialect. est prospects, they should never forget that infir- 
mity is bound up with their very nature, and 
CuiLpREN.—The part that children play in the} that in bearing one another’s burdens, they fulfil 
economy of families, is an important one. But} one of the highest duties ef the union. 
important functions often devolve upon creatures } — 
trivial in themselves. Not so in the case of chil-} Active Women.—As a rule, it may be re- 
dren. The child is greater than the man. The} marked that noisy women do much less than 
man is himself, and that is often ashabby enough} they seem to do, and quict women often do 
concern; but the child is a thing of hope and an-} more. But it does not follow that all quiet 
ticipation; we know not what it may become.} women are active; on the contrary, six out 
The arch laughing glance of those eyes, which} of ten are indolent, and work only on compul- 
flash upon us when the bushy nut-brown hair is} sion. Indolent women have their good points, 
thrown back by a toss of the head—what a} and one of the most valuable of these is their 
lovely creature that may become, to make some} quietness. It is a great luxury in domestic life; 
honest man’s heart ache! That boy, with flaxen} but perhaps it is a luxury which is too expensive 
hair slightly tinged with the golden, while his} for a poor man, unless he can get it combined 
clear, resolute eye looks fearlessly at everything} with activity. The wife of a poor man, no mat- 
it encounters—what may he not accomplish in; ter what his profession or position, ought to be 
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active in the best sense of the word. Sheought)’ INCIDENTS AND ANE@DOTES. 
to rule her own house with diligence, but not; — 
boast of it. Her managing powers ought to be} Tare or a Pin.—In an early month of the 
confined to her own house, and never be sent out: year 1778, with a tolerable education, and with 
to interfere with her neighbors. ;many natural qualifications for a financial life, 
wo ; Jacques Laffitte was seeking for a situation as a 
Tue Fame or Avutnors.—The fame of most: clerk. He had high hopes and a light heart, for 
writers is very ephemeral, chiefly owing to their, he brought with him a letter of introduction to 
choice of subjects of the day or of the age or na-} M. Perregaux, the Swiss banker. But with all 
tion. English literature does not preserve above his sanguine anticipations and golden day- 
eight or ten authors before the age of Shakspeare; | dreams, he was bashful and retiring. It was 
not above twenty from Shakspeare to Addison, ) with a trembling heart that the young provincial 
and scarcely fifty from the time of Addison to the | appeared before the Parisian man of bonds and 
year 1840. Since the days of Elizabeth one or; gold. He managed to explain the purpose of his 
two books or pamphlets per day have been print- } visit, and presented his letter of recommendation. 
ed; but the subjects were obsolete theology, for- ; The banker quietly read the note. ‘It is impos- 
gotten politics, or superseded philosophy, the ma- } sible,” said he, as he laid it aside, “that I can 
jority in bad method or bad taste. It has been} find room for you at present; all my offices are 
the same in France, Germany, Italy, and Hol-) full. Should there be a vacancy at a future time, 
land, and doubtless was the same among the an- | I will see what can be done. In the meantime, I 
cients, though we so often lament the loss of their I advise you to seek elsewhere, as it may be a 
works. ; considerable period before I shall be able to admit 


_ you.” Away went sunshine and prosperous — a 


CuiLpnoop’s Trars.—There is sometimes a) visions! Disappointed and gloomy, poor Jacques 
moral necessity for the correction of children, } left the presence of the polite banker. As he 
notwithstanding the pain which a profusion of; crossed, with downcast eyes, the court-yard of 
their tears will often give us. The great rule is, the noble mansion, he observed a pin lying on 
never to correct in anger, but with the firmness} the ground. His habitual habits of frugality, 
which is founded on the deliberations of reason. | amidst his disappointment, were still upon the 
The sorrows of children, however, are exceedingly } watch. He picked up the pin, and carefully 
transient, and have often been the subject of po-} stuck it into the lappel of his coat. From that 
etical remark, but in no instance with more} trivial action sprang his future greatness: that 
beauty than in the following simile by Sir Walter ; one single act of frugal care and regard for little 


Scott: ; things opened the way to a stupendous fortune. 
ie npn y omg cme De cheek that fiows } From the window of his cabinet, M. Perregaux 
8 like the dew-drop on the rose; » j } 
When next the sumener breese comes by, ; had observed the action of the rejected clerk, and 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry.’ ; he wisely thought that the man who would stoop 





} to pick up a pin, under such circumstances, was 
Tue Dream or Lire.—How few of us at the} endowed with the mecessary qualities for a good 
close of life can say, “I have filled and occupicd } economist; he read in that single act of parsi- 
the position to which I looked forward when a} mony an indication of a great financial mind, and 
boy!” In the onward progress of life, how often,} he decmed the acquisition of such a one as wealth 
in some stray moment of thought and reflection, } itself. Before the day had closed, Laffitte re- 
do we not find ourselves inquiring, ‘‘Is this} ceived a note from the banker. ‘A place,” it 
as I hoped,—have I enacted my dream?” And) said, ‘is made for you at my office, which you 
the answer is invariably—No! We look forward ; may take possession of to: morrow.”’ The banker 
in childhood—and only look forward—without) was not deceived in his estimate of the character 
reflection. We build up gorgeous palaces, we, of Laffitte, and the young clerk soon displayed a 
sketch a career of life all gold and sunshine,—} talent and aptness for his calling that procured 
what are they, and where are they, when years; his advancement from a clerk to a cashier; from 
sober us# {a cashier to a partner; and from a partner to the 
head proprietor of the first banking-house in 
READING IN Bep.—We never knew much good,} Paris. He became a deputy, and then a presi- 
if any, come out of such a habit. In our opinion; dent of the council of ministers. What a destiny 
it is not only absurd, but baneful, in the highest} for the man who would stoop to pick up a pin! 
degree dangerous, and should be aintly prohi- aa 
bited. What, although Sheridan did it? That; Prritovs Position.—At midnight, there was 
mad and dissipated statesman did many things} a perfect gale from the south-east. The ship had 
which no other person would do, who did not wish} been snugged, by little and little, until at length 
to lose all modern character for common sense or} she was ‘“‘hove to,”’ under close-reefed maintop- 
discretion. There is a time for everything, and sail. About cight o’clock, orders were given to 
so there ought to be a place for everything, and | stow the flying-jib, the foremost sail in the ship. 
the bed is not the proper one for reading, but for} Two of the men went out to perform this duty. 
sleeping. j As one of them was feeling his way out, for it 
— } was as dark as pitch, he planted his feet on the 
Many of the self-righteous are not only proud ; lee foot-rope, and was almost precipitated into 
of their supposed nearness to God, but assume} the yawning abyss. He caught hold of a rope in 
towards Him patronizing airs; so monstrous are’ his fall, and struggled fora long time. It was 
the effects of pride in combination with religion. ' very long, indeed, not to him, but to those who 
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were watching his writhing form by the light of | «‘Tom’s” repeated praises, was sure of such a 
the boiling and phosphorescent waves beneath. ; mark of favor. 
I was on the weather bow, at the time, and saw 

how his comrades behaved. No one spoke a} FsMALE PRESENCE oF Minp.—A lady, one 
word, for that might only diminish his chances} day, returning from a drive, looked up, and saw 
of escape; there was no help for him if he failed} two of her children, one about five and the other 
to save himself. The man who was on the jib-) about four years old, on the outside of the garret- 
boom with him, moved neither hand nor foot,} window, which they were busily employed in 
and uttered not a word. At length, he regained} rubbing with their handkerchiefs, in imitation 
his footing, and proceeded to his duty. Had he} of a person whom they had seen a few days be- 
been a minute longer swinging among the foot-; fore cleaning the windows. They had clambered 
ropes, he would have been swept off never more} over the bars which had been intended to secure 
to be seen, for the bowsprit was buried in the sea, } them from danger. The lady had sufficient com- 
while the two men were clinging with clasped; mand over herself not to appear to observe them; 
arms to the yielding spar, on the strength of; she did not utter one word, but hastened up to 
which their lives were hung. When they came) the nursery, and, instead of rushing forward to 
in, having discharged the duty entrusted to them,} snatch them in, which might have frightened 
I endeavored to be near the one who had made} them, and caused them to lose their balance, she 
such a narrow escape. As he stepped down upon} stood a little apart, and called gently to them, 
the deck, he touched me by the merest accident.} and bade them come in. They saw no appear- 
A trembling sensation passed through his whole} ance of hurry or agitation in their mamma, so 
frame, and a marked inspiratory effort carried ; they took time, and deliberately climbed the bars, 
gratitude to Heaven from his breast. On the} and landed safely in the room. One look of ter- 
very threshold of home we might have lost this! ror, one tone of impatience from her, and the 
poor fellow, after the Arctic winter and the in-} little creatures might have become confused, lost 
tense frost, after the fatigue of travelling, and the} their footing, and been destroyed. 

excruciating thirst had all failed to break our? 
numbers. — Sutherland’s Journal of Captain’ USEFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


Penny’s Voyage to Wellington Channel. 
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> The Vatican contains eight grand stair-cases 

Moore anp His Morner.—The mother’s care! and two ordina twent rt d 

’ ry ones, twenty courts an 

of Moore’s early years and unabated love, through ; squares, and 4220 rooms. With all its galleries, 
oeeearna age, _ rig —— ngs 4 grounds and appurtenances, it hasbeen computed , 

sted siention vee pie teleg nner sa : ; to cover as large a space as the city of Turin. 

*) —_—_— 
f hen Mr. sateen (the father) died, having ner Patms.—Palms are the most useful productions 
or years a Government appointment of barrack- } of Ceylon. First, the cocoa-nut, in universal use 
a saa eng to some for “- apr @} for food, drink, and the arts of life. maine, 
poner; re claimed the privilege of her} nearly as valuable. The areca catechu, whose 
support, and declined the kind agency which | nuts, the betel and the chunan, are the universal 
would have debarred him of ,2 son's greatest  Juxury of Asiatics. A tree produces from 500 to 
ee eatin tat pellet ap ty ot 
’ nary - ; and granulated, is in use through Europe, i 
cy AL omit son ned watched | prolitic in sugar. The talipot is famous for its 
visitor could tell, on onaiien ray sera eats barge oe) ey vd fr _ ge an 
aries ; ” »; twenty men) and its fruit. e jack p 

eum tty Aaa — ceateeias “ ye fruit as large as a man’s body, filled with deli- 
. he : sn cs —— _ — an cious pulp. and with seeds as large as chestnuts, 
letter baa ar be 2 agp : a ow “7 of which many dishes are made. peg ane 
whilst a radiant smile proclaimed that as 4 en be pe Geman a ort ig ou 
“Tom’s letter.” These letters, short though they ; seins 
might be, often but a line, were the cherished; Fevers nor Contacious —Dr. Wallis, Senior 
treasures of her old age. How beautiful, and} Physician of the Bristol Infirmary, writing to 
the more beautiful because true, are the lines} the Bristol Journal, says:—“The common fevers 


*which he wrote in her pocket-book, in 1822:— | of this country, including typhus fever, have no 
“They tell us of an Indian tree ‘ contagious power whatever? These are produced 

Ray sot rar she eahapooke all ‘by malaria and depressed and unhealthy condi- 

{nd sho - i ‘tions of the digestive organs. Hence, a complete 


And shoot the blossom, wide and high!— 


Far better loves to bend its arms 
Downward again to that dear earth, 


‘ defence against these diseases is, wholesome food, 
‘wholesome air, and cleanliness. Further, an in- 


From ae the life that fills and warms { quiry has been instituted by the Government, 
Its grateful being first had birth. jand a report has been made by the naval and 

Tis thus, though woo’d by flattering friends ‘mili i he nature and 
And fed with fame (if fame it be), , j militar Se an baer i ‘ t d fatal 

This heart, my own dear mother bends, ; causes of yellow fever, t e mos violent and fata 
With love’s true instinct back to thee.’? ‘of all fevers; and these eminent men declare that 


With what fond pride were those lines exhibited ‘the yellow fever is not contagious. The report 
to those who had won the mother’s confidence! | was kindly sent to me by an officer of the Go- 
A willing listener, one who did not soon tire of vernment, and is now before me. In our own 


vs « 
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infirmary it is the constant practice to place the 
severest forms of fever indiscriminately among 
the other patients, and, although the beds are 
only two feet apart, no instance has ever been 
known of any fever affecting the occupant of the 
next bed. No such infection of fever from one 
bed to the next has occurred within my memory, 
and it is upwards of forty years since I com- 
menced my profession as a pupil in our infirmary; 
and I then inquired of an old medical officer re- 
specting this fact, @nd he declared that he had 
been forty years an officer of the house, and that 
no such occurrence had taken place in his time. 
Thus, if fever will not affect another person 
who lies two feet apart, once in eighty years, 
such an occurrence cannot reasonably be expected 
to happen at all. In short, wholesome food, 
cleanliness, and ventilation, are all that is neces- 
sary for a defence against fevers.” 

Divistpititry oF Marrer.—It is scarcely cre- 
dible, yet a slip of ivory, of an inch in length, 
may be divided into a hundred equal parts, each 
of which is distinctly visible, but by the applica- 
tion of a very fine screw, 5000 equi-distant lines, 
in the space of a quarter of an inch, can be 
traced on a surface of steel, or glass, with the 
fine point of a diamond, producing delicate and 
varied colors, thereby proving that the beautiful 
hues of mother-of-pearl, peacock-pearl, and the 
less delicate appearance of what are termed wa- 
tered fabrics, are the effect of irregularity of sur- 
face, not, as might be supposed in the case of 
mother-of-pearl and peacock-pearl, the result of 
variety of substance. 
has been spun into a thread seventy-six miles in 
length, and the same quantity of wool has been 
extended into a thread of ninety-five miles, the 
diameters of those threads being only the 350th 
and 400th parts of an inch. 

ExTRAORDINARY Lock.—The editor of the 
American Artisan was recently shown a piece of 
mechanism, which certainly goes ahead of any- 
thing in the shape of a lock that we have ever 
seen or read of in the essential of security from 
depredation. Itis called Yale’s Magic Lock, and 
is absolutely unpickable as the kernel of a wal- 
nut would be without damaging the shell. The 
only opening is a circular orifice, half an inch in 
diameter, for admitting the key, and through 
which there is no possible access to the tumblers 
by any instrument whatever—not even by the 
key itself, strange as that may seem. By a sin- 
gular contrivance, a portion of the key is de- 
tached after insertion, and sent to a distant 
part of the lock, where it moves the tum- 

lers, and where the tools of the burglar could 
never arrive, except by first battering the lock to 
pieces. 

The key-hole resembles the interior of a small 


A single pound of cotton ; 


day for hundreds of years! By a change of the 
key, after locking it, it is rendered impossible to 
unlock, even with the same key, until altered 
back again. One may thus lose the key, or have 
it stolen, and still entertain no fears of the lock 
being opened with it. The proprietors offer a ne- 
ward of five hundred dollars to any one who will 
pick it through the key-hole, using whatever in- 
struments he pleases, and taking any length of 
time he may desire. 


ABOUT SOME BIRDS. 


May I tell you child-readers a little story, and 
ask a question or two in connection with it, to 
set them thinking? 

During a few months’ residence in M——, 
Vermont, there lived opposite us a widow, some- 
what advanced in life, and poor. She lived alone 
in a small white cottage, surrounded with trees 
and shrubbery, which afforded nesting-places to 
many birds. In the absence of other compan- 
ions, the widow cherished these birds with great 
care, not willingly allowing either man or beast 
to disturb them. One pair used every year to 
make their nest in a shrub, which grew so near 
that she could put her hand into it from her bed- 
room window; and they were so tame and trustful 
of her, that she often used in this way to feed 
both parents and young. 

By the roadside, in front of her house, were 
some tall poplars, in which many families of 
birds were reared every spring. During the sea- 
son we spent there, it became necessary for wi- 
dening the road, to cut down one of these poplars, 
‘greatly to the old lady’s sorrow, for she knew 
‘there were several nests in it, and among them 
i that of a favorite pair of robins, in whose domes- 

tic affairs she felt a deep interest. While the 
men were chopping the trunk, it was painful to 
‘see and hear the distress of the poor birds, mani- 
‘ fested in their short, rapid circles of flight, and 
their screams, that went to the heart. But the 
‘tree fell, bringing five nests of young birds vio- 
‘lently to the ground, and killing most of them. 
' The cries of the bereaved parents now became 
;more affecting than ever. One could hardly re- 
{frain from tears who heard them. The old lady 
‘ dared not look for her robin’s nest, for she had no 
doubt that the young were all dead. By and by, 
hearing a singular noise at her front door, she 
opened it, and what do you think she saw? The 
two old robins had somehow or other brought 
their four young ones unharmed, or at least not 
killed, but unfledged, placed them upon the door- 
step, and with pleading looks and plaintive 
‘voices appealed to the poor widow to befriend 
‘them in their distress. And you will readily be- 
‘lieve she did the best she could for them. 
{ Now, why do you suppose thosé robins in 
‘distress took their little ones to the widow’s door? 


























pistol barrel, and having no opening in the inte-; We asked her the question, and she said she 
rior basin of the lock, would not receive powder ‘imagined it was because she was a poor, lonely 
enough to blow it open. The lock is, therefore, { widow, and they thought she could sympathize 
absolutely gunpowder proof, also. Among other} with their troubles better than most folks. I 
peculiarities, the key is susceptible of from forty | guess it was because she had always been kind 
thousand to one million of changes. A change | to the birds, and their instinct taught them, now 
of the key changes the lock, also, in the act of ; when they so much needed kindness, to go where 
locking, so that one may have a new lock every | they had been wont to find it. 
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Do you not suppose it made that kind old lady} 
very happy to have the birds confide in her as} 


appear at the designated time, the other was at 
liberty to act as if nothing had occurred, The 


they did, when they are ordinarily so shy of us?} place of meeting was the Merchants’ Exchange, 


And wouldn’t you like to have them do the same 
> you? Suppose, then, you treat the birds and 


you have an opportunity. Many boys are so 


cruel that they can never learn, by their own ob-} any period within the specified limit. 


other animals as she did, and try them when } 


and the hour twelve o’clock. The one had offered 
the other real estate in a very central position, 
for the sum of forty thousand dollars, with the 
understanding that he would take or es at 

ean- 


servation, how many pleasant things there are} while he had a bid for the same property, of forty- 


about birds. I was hardly ever so ashamed of 
my old home as when I read, awhile ago, that 
on a public day some boy fired a bunch of 
crackers in a nest of young birds in one of the 
trees on Boston Common, killing them all. 
What could be more cruel? 


Is it not true what the Bible teaches, that God | 


takes care of the birds? 
of you, and ought you not ever to trust Him? 
e has always taken care of you, and do you 


feel towards Him a gratitude and confidence as far 
exceeding that shown by the robins towards their } 


friend, as your knowledge and indebtedness ex- 
ceed theirs?”’ 

If not, then does He not say with reason, “I 
have nourished and brought up children, and 
ney have rebelled against Me?”’—Congregation- 

ast. 





PUNCTUALITY. 


We know of nothing more commendable as a 
general rule, and in a general sense, than Punc- 
tuality. We allude not only to important, but 
to trifling matters. Character—confidence—de- 
pend greatly upon the manner in which an indi- 
vidual keeps his engagements. One who habitu- 
ally vidlates his word, who promises, never in- 
tending to perform, is morally deficient to a 
frightful extent, and deserves neither respect nor 
consideration. But, there are others who mean 
well, who do not lack principle, who would 
blush to utter a deliberate untruth, and yet they 
falter and fail, for want of firmness, nerve and 
decision. They promise, intending to perform, 
hoping to be able to keep the engagement, and 
yet without due consideration, or a proper appre- 
ciation of the consequences of failure. There are 








five thousand dollars, a circumstance having 
taken place which had materially increased its 
value. He was bound in honor, however, to 
await the arrival of the specified period, and he 
did wait. Nay, he was scrupulous, conscientious 
and sensitive, and lingered for half an hour over 
the time. Then, the other party being in readi- 


Will He not then care) ness, he accepted the offer of forty-five thousand 


dollars, and the affair was closed. Only a few 
seconds after, and his first customer appeared, 
but it was too date. He had made up his mind to 
accept the proposition, but he nevertheless lin- 
gered and hesitated, until the golden opportunity 
had passed away. He was annoyed, irritated 
and mortified—and yet compelled to confess that 
the error was all his own. 

On another occasion, not long since, several 
gentlemen met together for the purpose of deci- 
ding upon the claims to office of an applicant who 
was highly recommended, and concerning whom 
they were all favorably impressed. But it was 
necessary that he should appear before them in 
person, and make certain explanations. This he 
promised to do, and could have done very readily, 
and the hour for the interview was fixed. For 
some reason or other, he hesitated, and at last, 
either from timidity or want of moral courage, he 
persuaded himself that his presence was not ne- 
cessary, and that every thing was as it should 
be. The committee were prompt, talked over 
the matter in a friendly and kindly spirit, were 
anxious and willing to hear the expected explana- 
tions, and ready to confer the place. But, as 
already stated, the applicant failed to appear, 
and this failure was fatal to him. If, they 
argued, he cannot be prompt and punctual in a 
case in which he himself is so vitally interested 
—how can he be safely entrusted with the busi- 


others again who are always ‘‘a little too late”— } ness of others? The error was lamented after- 


always behind the time. 
delay, and thus they postpone and procrastinate 
from hour to hour, and not only injure them- 
selves, but waste the time of other people. The 
error is one that should, if possible, be corrected 
in early life. The lad who is a laggard and 
always the last at school, will rarely be first in 


They have a habit of} wards, but it was too late. 





“any position of credit. How many posts of 


In social life, the 
importance of punctuality cannot be too earnestly 
enforced and inculcated. It is quite a common 
occurrence for an individual to promise a visit on 
a certain evening, and thus to enter into a tacit 
engagement with the family to be visited, that 
they and theirs will remain at home. Other ob- 
jects may command their attention meanwhile, 





honor and profit—how many fine chances—how ; but, if they possess a proper sense of propriety, 
many noble fortunes have been lost by procrasti- | they will refuse, and for the reason that they 
nation! A little too late—alas! how fatal the; have no right to trifle with the time or the feelings 

licy! Who has not seen it illustrated? Who: of another. When, therefore, the engagement 
a not committed the error and reaped the} thus entered into is not kept, but is disregarded 
bitter fruits? Only a few weeks have gone by | and violated, the effect is pernicious in a double 
since a merchant of this city made an engage-} sense. It excites ill-will and unfriendliness, and 
ment with another, in relation to a very valuable , it destroys confidence. To make an engagement 
property. They had long been discussing the} of the kind, indeed, not intending to keep it, is to 
matter, and endeavoring to come to terms, and at | inflict an insult, and by the sensitive or fastidi- 
last had agreed upon a certain day and a certain; ous it is so considered. Punctuality may be 
hour either to close the bargain, or consider the } said to be the soul of truth, of honor, and of pro- 
negotiation at an end. If neither party should‘ priety. The man whose word is as good as his 


| 
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. your cows on such watery turnips.”’ 
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bond, who never makes an engagement that he’ ‘Tilly,’’ said a mother to her daughter, who 
does not feel bound conscientiously and scrupu-} had seen but three summers, ‘‘what should you 


lously to fulfil—who can always be relied upon, ;}do without your mother?’ “I should put on, 
no matter what the difficulty, the danger or the! every day, just such a dress as I wanted to,” 


self-sacrifice, is not only the model and the ex-} was the prompt reply. 


emplar for the punctilious and the honorable, but | 


It is a musieal fact, that every orchestra con- 


also for the polished, the moral, the gentlemanly , tains at least two musicians with mustaches, one 


and the Christian.—Pennsylvania Inquirer. 





PLEASANT VARIETIES. | 


The best way to keep cool is not to get warm. } 


When does a judge contemplate employing } 
rogues?— When he takes them on trial. 


Which travels at the greater speed, heat or} 


cold? Heat; because you can easily catch cold. | 
The man who was injured by a burst of ap- | 


2 


plause is fast recovering. 


It seems as if half the world were purblind: ' 
they can see nothing unless it glitters. } 
Cockney Epitaph for a Cook.—‘<Peace to his} 
hashes.” 


A daguerreotypist took the portrait of a lady 
in such an admirable manner, that her husband 


; 


in spectacles, three with bald heads, and one very 
} modest man in a white cravat, who, from force of 
circumstances, you will observe, plays on a brass 
} instrument. 


Idleness is the mother of mischicf;—the mo- 
ment a horse is done eating his oats, he turns to 
and gnaws down his manger. Substitute labor 
for oats, and virtue for manger, and what is true 
of horses is equally true of men. 


‘““You’ve a cow/d, Mrs. Leary, dear,” said one 


of a swarm of Irish hop pickers, to her crony, at 


Farnham. ‘Indeed, and its thrue for you, Mrs. 
Mahon!”—“And where would ye get that, 
honey?”—‘‘Sure, and I slept last night in the 
field, and forgot to shut the gate now!” 


A certain rector had sown an unoccupied strip 
of the burial ground with turnips. The arch- 
deacon, at his visitation, shocked at the impro- 
priety, admonished the rector not to let him see 


, it to the original. } : 
prefered ii } turnips there when he came here next year. The 


General Lane said one day, at Indianapolis, in} 
his speech after dinner, that he was ‘too fu/l for | 
utterance.” 


rebuked incumbent saw in his superior’s remark 
only a zeal for agriculture and the due rotation of 
crops, and he replied, with all imaginable non- 


A German chemist has discovered that there is} chalance, ‘Certainly not, sir; “twill be barley 


sugar in tears. 


foremost into the water, like a valuable machine 


. e ” 

We have sometimes heard that it ; 2¢Xt year. 
is ‘sweet to shed them.” 
Why is a handsome woman, plunging head-} 
hine? } 
—Because she is a diving belle. horse in a slow walk, when an Irishman, on foot, 


Bishop Hedding, speaking of the muddy tra- 
velling at the West, mentioned a case of Irish 
wit. The bishop was moving along in a gig, his 


overtook him. ‘‘Good morning,” said the bishop. 


Horne Tooke, being asked by George III. } «Good morning, yer honor,” replied Pat. “You 


whether he played at cards, replied, «I cannot, | 
your majesty, tell a king from a knave.” 


The word daisy is a thousand times pro-) 
nounced without adverting to the beauty of its} 
etymology, ‘‘the eye of day.” 

How melancholy the moon must feel when it 
has enjoyed the fullness of prosperity, and got 
reduced to its last quarter. 

An elderly lady, residing in Southernhay, asked 
Tomkins what sort of a tree the tree of liberty } 
was.—‘“‘A pop’lar tree, ma’am,”’ was the imme- } 
diate reply of our sagacious friend. } 

A preacher who had been a printer observed 
in one of his sermons, ‘‘that youth might be com- 
pared to a comma, manhood to a semicolon; old; 
age to a colon: to which death puts a period. } 


“Nobody likes to be nobody; but everybody is! 
pleased to think himself somebody. And every-} 
body is somebody; but, when anybody thinks} 
himself to be somebody, he generally thinks: 
everybody else to be nobody.” 

«Please, sir,” said a little boy to a milk yen- | 
der, ‘‘mamma says she don’t like to buy milk of} 
you.” ‘Why not? Don’t I give her good mea- 
sure?” ‘Yes, sir; but mamma says you feed 





t 


seem to have the advantage of me, in our modes 
of travelling, my friend,’’ continued the bishop. 
“An’ [ll swap with yer, if yer plaze, sir,’ was 
the quick reply. 


How to “Finis” a Davenrer.—For the at- 
tainment of this end, Punch gives the following 
directions:— 

1. Be always telling her how pretty she is. 

2. Instil into her mind a proper love of dress. 

3. Accustom her to so much pleasure, that she 
is never happy at home. 

4, Allow her to read nothing but novels. 

5. Teach her all the accomplishments, but 
none of the utilities of life. 

6. Keep her in the darkest ignorance of the 
mysteries of housekeeping. 

7. Initiate her into the principle that it is vul- 
gar to do anything for herself. 

8. To strengthen the latter belief, let her have 
a ladies’ maid. 

9. And, lastly, having given her such an edu- 


cation, marry her to a clerk in the Treasury, 


upon £75 a year; or to an ensign that is going 


out to India. 


If, with the above careful training, your 
daughter is not finished, you may be sure it is 
no fault of yours, and you must look upon her 
escape as nothing short of a miracle. 
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We were under the impression that sensible ‘less eccentricities,) has just completed a marble 
people no longer consulted the ‘‘Man in the Al-{ bust of Hesper, the Evening Star, which is of 
manac” as to when crops were to be planted, wondrous beauty. The conception was her own, 
hogs killed, and children weaned: and, in all se- | and proves her truly a genius. The head droops 
riousness, placed the alleged influence of lunar ‘a little, and the eyelids are heavy with drowsi- 
changes on the animal and vegetable kingdoms, | ness, thereby covering the want of expression so 
in the same category with those which set | often painfully felt, but which seems to be inevi- 
Friday down as an unlucky day. In this, if we | table in a sculptured eye. The hair, classically 
are to credit the following, we have been, and in { arranged, is bound with a wreath of poppy buds, 
quite a large and respectable company, unlearn- ! and a brightly ogee star gleams upon the fore- 
ing too fast. ‘head. Upon the pedestal, but carved in bold re- 

Mrs. Lydia Jane Peirson, in a controversy with ‘lie, is a crescent, also beautifully polished. And 
a correspondent of the Farm Journal, on the sub- } this work or art was executed by a young lady of 
ject of lunar influences, after some earnest argu- { twenty, without aid or instruction. It is now 
ments, invites him to a trial of the following ex- ; some five months since she commenced it. Would 
periments. She says:—‘‘First we test the influ- ; that you had been here to accompany me to the 
ence of the moon in her nodes. If Medicus will {lady’s atelier and studio. I must attempt a 
lay a board on young growing grass, when the | description of the latter for your amusement. The 
moon is in her descending node, he will find, on | first object that presented itself, as I entered the 
taking it up after a week or so, that it has ; door, was an entire skeleton, standing erect, grin- 
smothered the grass under it, and settled close to {ning hideously. Is there anything more hu- 
the earth. A similar board similarly placed, in ‘ miliating to one’s pride than such vestiges of hu- 
the time of the moon’s ascension will not do so. :manity? Upon the piano lay a dried human 
He will find, on taking it up, after the same in- | heart; immense anatomical plates, executed by 
terval, that the grass has continued to grow under the lady herself, adorned the walls; a large case 
it, apparently lifting the board with its growth. ; of rare and variegated insects attracted the gaze 
Next for the phases, he shall select a head of the {on one side, which was almost instantly diverted 
large double French marigold; he shall have no ‘by numerous stuffed birds, pickled vipers, and 
seed but what grows in this head. He shall ‘ skeletons of various small animals. The candles 
plant some near the full of the moon, when the / were placed in excavated egg-shells. The ink- 
sign is in Gemini or Libra; they will produce ‘ stand was in the throat of a blue jay, which stood 
large double flowers. . He shall plant the same : upon the writing-table, with expanded wings and 
head of seeds near the change of the moon, and {distended beak. The card-rack was a small tur- 
the flowers will be single: and if the sign be at ‘tle shell, minus its rightful possessor. Among 
Leo or Scorpio, they will not develope even one ‘other curiosities, ‘too numerous to mention,’ I 
full row of petals. ; discovered three hairs from the head of Red 

‘He shall sow, plant, or transplant herb, vine | Jacket, and a very tiny vial from the pool of Si- 
or tree, when the moon is near the full, and the {loam. Books, both quaint and rare, notes, draw- 
sign of Virgo, and he will have abundance of}ings, casts of different portions of the human 
blossoms, and of long succession, but great ; frame, and various little models, were scattered 
paucity of seed or fruit. He shall transplant‘ about in the most admirable confusion. Miss H. 
trees, or cut down weeds, briars or thistles, when | leaves next month for Rome, where she will, in 
the moon is old, and in the sign of the Heart, and ‘all probability, remain three or four years in per- 
if they do not die at once, they will never thrive, ; fecting herself in the art of sculpture.” 
but dwindle away and perish. 

‘‘When Medicus shall have made these experi-; There are some of our exchanges that contain 
ments, and witnessed their results, year after { yaluable matter, of which we would often like to 

ear, he will become a convert to the theory of avail ourselves, but are obliged to forego the 
unar and stellar influence; and though like hun- | pleasure and benefit because the types upon 
dreds of others he may know nothing of the astro- | which they are printed are so small that we can- 
logical principles by which nature is governed, he ; not read a column without fatiguing our eyes be- 
will believe the results which he sees, and can- | yond a prudent limit. Itis the same with too 
not controvert. Then I shall expect to hear from | many of the books coming from the press, although 
him again. ‘some of our publishers are growing wiscr in this 
‘respect. Diseases of the eyes are said, by physi- 

All of our readers must have heard of Miss jcians, to be increasing, and one of the causes as- 
Harriet Hosmer, of whom much has been written ; signed is the small type with which books and 
of late in the press of this city and of Boston. Miss | newspapers are printed. Too many of the school 
Hosmer is an American, and resides at Water-{ books in use are open to this objection, and 
town, Massachusetts. A correspondent of the | where children study lessons at night, as most of 
Weekly Post, published at Raleigh, N. C., re- {them are required to do, injury to the eyes must 
cently visited her studio. Below is the result of ; inevitably take place. The attention of parents 
his observations: should be directed to this matter. Most of them 
«, “Miss Harriet Hosmer (you will not, surely, !will find, among the varied books, supplied 

have forgotten the stories concerning her number- ' through the direction of teachers, some that 
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ought to be rejected for the reason assigned.} That portion of Loch Katrine, rendered famous 
Minion and nonpareil types, fit only to be intro- | by Scott’s ‘Lady of the Lake,” is pleasantly re- 
duced in foot-notes, marginal readings, or for the ; ferred to by Grace Greenwood, in one of her let- 
condensation of brief matters, are often used in’ ters to the National Era:—«At the head of Loch 
books intended for study, and never without pro- ; Katrine, we embarked on a funny little steamer, 
ducing mischief to the children who are compelled } which certainly did not hurry us past scenes on 
to read them. In pocket editions of Bibles and } which our imagination delighted to linger. The 
Hymn books, even smaller sized types, as dia-; head of this lake is not particularly beautiful, but 
mond and pearl, are frequently used. In these } I found that my most glowing conceptions had 
cases, cheapness and portability are gained at too ) not surpassed the exquisite loveliness of that por- 
great a cost. The public mind should become ac- } tion which forms the opening scene of ‘The Lady 
tive on this subject. Let books and newspapers, } of the Lake,’ ‘Ellen’s Isle,’ the mountains Ben- 
printed on the larger kinds of type, always re-) An and Ben-Venue, and the defile of the Tro- 
ceive a preference over those that are printed on; sacks. Jere, island and shore and hill are 
smaller types—the quality of the matter, of) richly clad in the most magnificent foliage; and 
course, having due weight in determining the} the grandeur of rocky heights and dark ravines 
preference—and the evil of which we complain } is so pleasantly relieved, so softly toned down, 
will, in good time, be corrected. } that you feel neither wonder nor awe, but drink 
) in oe as your me ps — ——— 
Since the death of Mr. Webster, the public} “US Creamine® and reve In S heunpea 
have been admitted to a closer view of his krewet Sracnaadtcmncdaetanacaiiia — an 
and social life, and this closer view has shown} ever shall be,’ is of a walk taken with my 
him to have been as distinguished for personal | ¢iends that night, along the shore of the lake, to 
kindness, amenity of character, and all those; «)4 pebbly quent opposite Ellen’s Isle, which 
qualities that adorn the man, as he was for com-} seemed sleeping in the moonlight, afloat on the 
manding intellect, and the power to sway the po-} s+) waters, even as its fair vision had floated be- 
litical destinies of a great nation. We have had} ¢., my eoek. en the Giver wien ttt poet’s 
the pleasure of conversing with those whose pri-} song.” , 
weg? it oo to ae often, and they 5 rl ate 5 
of him with a warmth of feeling that nothing but } e . 
high personal virtues on his part could “i in-{ , ‘Sontag had/a tate mre pr ae 
1 sho only receiv one tiive-dal sesecmas™ Spb 
In a recent correspondence with a young writer } ~ an eel 
of rare promise, if have met with pet of pom mee! ets 7 balaneyy _Most a pete 
these spontaneous tributes to the memory of a? vd: we, ; by the 4 five ae gentlemen, an 
great man, and we introduce it here, more, per-} #0 — ager tye te Yr » ane 
haps, from a natural desire to give the unsought h Pe: _ . ig re whi ake’ ubiie 
testimony of Mr. Webster in favor of our earnest } 0! ~ oe th the aan se 7 , vs ai a 
efforts to produce a pure and good paper for home } - she es bos woe? geese: 20 pordert ea a 
reading, than for any other reason. If our read- } th sop, coin sik eae ns d on < nd 
ers think us either vain, or weak, in doing so, we | the oe ™ h ey oye » aa "ca a val 
must bear the imputation. Such testimony is — Sameer Pv : 1 ge 2 mens t of 
valuable, and full of encouragement. In the cor-} rg St ea 7 a reo pd age erste 
respondence referred to, occurred this passage:— } es . necscngennee ei coerce rp : ew = “ 
“It was through the advice of Mr. Webster} ):.® | agra os ya a : j peseneds. “e he 
(who remarked to me, some weeks before his}. ‘fled a, 10 e ones re 9 ‘ zune | “om na 
death—‘ Were I a young writer, I would sooner Just t ae es en = ree v ws a 
my writings would appear in the Home Gazette, | MYTESi® cegeaelte uy piece rintageliley a eh se. 
create false estimates of things, and lead the peo- 
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To a question asked by us, in reference to the S°*V!ency to their interests. 
above remark, our correspondent replied:— 

“It was the ‘great expounder of the constitu-; The public still feel an intense interest in re- 
tion’ to whom I referred in my last. It was my} gard to the fate of Sir John Franklin, and every 
fortune to know him more intimately than by } new item of intelligence bearing thereon is read 
mere reputation, and if tears fell from eyes that; with avidity. The last we have seen is the fol- 
never beheld him, and from ‘eyes unused to } lowing:—A vessel called “The Prince Albert,”’ 
weep,’ how must a young girl, whom death has) which was despatched by Lady Franklin in search 
deprived of so exalted and fatherly an affection, of her long-lost husband, recently arrived at 
mourn the going out of that great light! An ap-} Aberdeen. She brought intelligence of the expe- 
proving glance and smile from Mr. Webster,} dition under Sir Edward Belcher—intelligence 
often sent a thrill of delight to my girlish heart, } that is greatly calculated to deepen the interest 
and every word of kind encouragement is trea-} in relation to the lost voyagers, and to produce the 
sured there.” } keenest anxiety for further news from Sir Edward 

A beautiful and touching tribute, this, to a) himself. It seems that official advices have been 
man, whose great intellect had elevated him to a} received, that Sir Edward Belcher started up 
position that made him the admiration and won-} Wellington Channel on the 14th of August. He 
der of the best minds of the age. } did so, too, with an open sea before him, and the 
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probability now is, that he is locked up in win-} The London Literary says:—<A German gen- 
ter quarters, in the very quarters, it is thought, | tleman, named Leidersdorif, who has just died, 
that were occupied by Bir John Franklin. It is | has left 400 thalers a year to the heirs male of 
well known that the locality of the ‘first winter : Schiller, forever, as ‘a tribute of admiration to the 

uarters” of Sir John was discovered by the | poet’s genius.’ The Romans, it will be remem- 

nglish and American vessels which returned ‘ bered, were accustomed to leave legacies to the 
home last year. The question then arose— writers whose works they admired; and it is very 
where did he winter in the season of 1846-7? desirable for the literary fraternity that the 
The presumption now is, that Sir Edward Belcher | laudable custom should be revived. Now that 
has found that spot—that he has passed into the M. Leidersdorff has set an exampie, let us hope 
open sea beyond Wellington Channel, is on the {that he will find imitators. A legacy to an 
track of the missing navigators, and about to ‘author or his heirs is not only an individual ad- 
solve the mystery of a northwest passage. ‘vantage, but a graceful acknowledgment of the 
‘claims of literature.”’ 


A new book from the press of Putnam & Co., } 
entitled «‘Homes of American Authors,”’ con- ' P " : 
tains an article on Bryant, from which this beau- | Eivery object on the moon's suefaps of the eet 
tifal tribute to the man Seri th to amin | of one hundred feet is distinctly seen through Lord 
the open sky, and engaged in rural matters, that | Rosse s telescope. Onits surface are craters of 
Mr. Bryant is seen to advantage, that is in his extinct volcanoes, rocks, and masses of stone al- 
true character. It is here that the amenity and pee romeo 9m But there are f. rd ace nd 
natural sweetness of disposition, sometimes | enneene tenn thee Se aeaye ee eee 
clouded by the cares of life and the cnieeend aio ‘ral remains, to show that the moon is orever was 
cumstances of business intercourse, shine gently iporarmegg hn wey er agente _ all 
forth under the influences of nature, so dear to ‘ selves. d — a eneee, Se ae eee 
the heaft and tranquilizing to the spirit of her °“™S muaed 


child. Here the eye puts on its deeper and softer 7 ae 
lustre, and the voice modulates itself to the tone ; The Hon. Jomn SerGeant died in this city, at 


of affection, sympathy, enjoyment. Litile chil- | his residence, in South Fourth street, on the 23d 
dren cluster about the grave man’s steps, or) November. In speaking of his personal character, 
climb his shoulders in triumph: and ‘serenest a cotemporary says:—‘+ We venture to affirm that 
eyes’ meet his fullest confidence, finding there none { he has not left an enemy behind him. A more 
of the sternness of which casual observers some- ‘ perfect gentleman never breathed. Courteous, 
times complain.. * “4 = * * ‘kindly, humane—his hand and heart were ever 
“Phere can hardly be found a man who has‘ open—and his charities were, comparatively 
tried active life for fifty years, yet preserved speaking, princely. Integrity and moral virtue 
so entire and resolute a simplicity of character | were among the shining qualities of his truly noble 
and habits as Mr. Bryant. No one can be less a ;character. In all the relations of life, as a hus- 
fan of the worli—so far as that term expresses | band, as a father, as a friend, as an American, 
the worldly man—in spite of a large share of | and as a citizen, he was upright and exemplary. 
foreign travel, and extensive intercourse with! A just man, and with a spotless reputation, he 
society.” , has passed in peace to his last, long home.” 
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Emerson, under cover of his affectations of Hasit.—“I trust everything, under God,” said 
~ de et ram good things. Here 1S one of | Lord Brougham, ‘“‘to habit, upon which, in all 
them:—“I pray you, oh! excellent wife, cumber } ayes, the lawgiver as well as the schoolmaster 


not yourself and me to get a rich dinner for this:has mainly placed his reliance; habit, which 
man or woman who has alighted at our gates; ‘ makes everything easy, and casts all difficulties 
nor @ bedchamber made at too great a costs) upon a deviation from a wonted course. Make 
these things, if they are curious in them, they | sobriety a habit, and intemperance will be hate- 
can get for a few shillings in any village; but | ¢); make prudence a habit, and reckless profli- 
rather let the stranger sce, if he will, in your | pacy will be as contrary to the child, grown or 
looks, accent, and behaviour, your heart and ear- | quilt, as the most atrocious crimes are to any of 
nestness, your thought and will, which he cannot | your lordships. Give a child the habit of sacred- 
buy at any price in any city, and which he may ‘jy regarding truth; of carefully respecting the 
well travel twenty miles, and dine sparcly, and; property of others; of scrupulously abstaining 
sleep hardly, to behold. Let not the emphasis of } fom all acts of improvidence which involve him 
hospitality lie in bed and board; but let truth, in distress, and he will just as likely think of 
and love, and honor and courtesy, flow in all thy {rushing into an element in which he cannot 


deeds. breathe, as of lying, or cheating, or stealing.” 








The following anecdote is told of Emerson:— ‘ 
One night, not long after his marriage, and be-} Grace Greenwood left Paris on the 28th Octo- 
fore his wife had become accustomed to his habits, } ber for Rome, where she intends passing the 
she awoke suddenly, and hearing him groping} Winter. 
about the room, enquired anxiously, “My dear, 8 
are you unwell?” “No, my love,” replied the } James, the novelist, has been recognized by 

er, ‘only an idea.” : the President as British consul for Norfolk. 











